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NOTES OF THE MONTH 

With the publication of the present iSvSue the New Indian Antiquary will be completing 
the 7th year of its existence. The credit of keeping this plant of Indology alive goes as 
much to our subscribers as to the Publishers, who have carried the w'hole burden of its finan- 
cial responsibilities during the last six years in the expectation of better days for this venture. 
We are grateful to our subscribers and contributors for their sincere cooperation in this sacred 
work in the cause of Indology. The Editors and Publishers are fully conscious of the loss 
to Indology occasioned by the reduced pagination of the journal during the last two years 
consequent upon the excessive cost of publication and the Government paper control order. 
We fully trust, however, that our patrons will not forsake us in thej middle of our venture 
but on the contrary persuade their friends to patronize this venture carried on through thick 
and thin of economic hardships' caused by the war conditions. As soon as the present con- 
ditions improve we intend to effect a gradual increase in the paginati m of the monthly issues 
of the Netv Indian Antiquary. We convey our grateful thanks to our readers and patrons 
for their good offices in continuing their support to this only monthly journal devoted to 
restearch in Indology conducted without a break during the most distressing period of < six 
unprecedented years in the adtural history of the world. W^e hope to establish contact iii 
the near future with brother Indologists in the war-stricken nations outside India and feel 
confident that their renewed contact with us cannot but give an added impetus to our 
humble efforts to provide an international clearing house for the exchange of ideas through 
the pages of the New Indian Antiquary, May we hope that this renewed contact with our 
intellectual brethren outside India will bring about an emergent evolution, if not a revolu- 
tion, in the cultural values of Indian Civilization, ancient and modern? 

Printed by M. Kuikarni at the Karnatak Printing Prim^ Chira Baz«r» Bombayi and 
Pubtiihed by bira ar thr Karnatak Fubushing House, Chira Bazar, Bombay 2. 



THE SECOND GUJAR.iT PREHISTORIC EXPEDITION : 
A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE SEARCH OF 
MICROLITHIC MAN IN GUJARAT ’ 

By 

II. D. SANKALIA & I. KARVE, Poona. 

[The work of the First Gujarat Expedition (1941-42) revealed the lact that 
notices of palaeolithic and microlithic cultures left by Bruce Foote 50 years ago 
were worth following up. The survey of the Sabarmati Valley brought to light a 
number of new palaeolithic sites and a rich stone industry of the period. The trial 
diggings at two microlithic sites — Hirpura and Langhnaj — yielded not only a ridi 
microlithic industry, but a microrbone industry also, and fossilized remains ol 
mammalian-long-bones. The finds at Langhnaj, Mound II, Pit I, were especially 
striking. So an extensive excavation of this mound was recommended by me in 
the weekly report. But as there was no time then this idea was given up. 

Laboratory studies of the bone finds by my colleague Dr. Mrs. I. Karve and 
Prof. A. H. Khan testified to the existence of several mammals — sheep, goat, cow, 
large buffalo, unidentified birds^ and rodents — whose bones the microlithic people 
used first for food and then mr preparipg tools out of the remains. Both Mrs. 
Karve and I were anxious to find out who these people were. 

An extensive excavation at Langhnaj was suggested by me, (as soon as I 
completed the report of the First Expedition and sent it to the Press), to Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India. He wel- 
comed the suggestion and obtained permission to excavate at Langhnaj from the 
enlightened and liberal-minded Dewan of Baroda State, Sir V. T. Krishnamacha- 
RjAR. The Dewan Saheb also offered us full facilities and I take this opportunity 
of thanking him as well as the following of&cers : The Suba, the Vahivatdar and 
the Executive Engineer of Mehsana ; the Talati and Patel and Dr. Vadekar of 
Langhnaj for making our work successful. As last year I was assisted by Mr. Devi 
Dayal, the head photographer of the Archaeological Survey of India ; Sadar Din, 
the Exploration Jamadar, and Mr. Girdharilal, the surveyor-draftsman. Of invalu- 
able help w-as Dr. M. G. Dikshit, the assistant curator who had jpdned me to 
learn the excavation work, soon picked it up and helped me in every way. Dr. 
Mrs. KARvfe shared with me in planning and executing the various excavations. 
I cannot adequately express, my gratefulness to hef for her collaboration and help 
in every way. To Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit and to Dr. S. M. Katre, the 
Director of the Deccan College Research Institute I am grateful for their keen 
interest and assistance in our work : to the University of Bombay for a research 
grant ; to Mr. M. C. Trivedi, the Manager of the Govt. Photo Registry Office, Poona 
for supplying prints from my negatives at a very short notice. H.D,S,] 

Langhnaj, a small prosperous village in the Mehsana Taluka, Mehsana Prant, 
Baroda State, Northern Gujarat, has a number of small loessic mounds, called 
locally ti^bdSi, There is one mound about haif-a-mile to the east of the railway 
station, which is now cut by the road going to the| village. On the right of it 
stands the R W. D. Rest House, the most convenient place for carrying on work 
at Langhnaj. A trial pit was dug on the left half of this mound, called then 
Mound I, in 1942. To the east of this— Rest House Mound—, across the small 
shallow inundation lake, is another mound, perhaps the largest in area of the 
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mounds at this place.i Then it was called Mound II, and two trial pits were sunk 
on it near its western end* Two smaller mounds lie to the south of the above 
mound leaving a couple of fields in between. 

Locally Mound I of 1942 is known as Rawalia-no Tiuibo* (because Rawalias, 
a sub-caste of the Hindus are buried there) : Mound II as Andhario Timbo, (since 
it had till very recently thick brushwoods and other* thickets and was consequently 
dark) ; the first of the southern mounds may be called, thd Thrashing Mound as 
corn is thrashed on its top in the centre ; the second of this group as Charuno- 
Timbo, as it is used for grazing. 

Near the lake itself is a very small mound, which may be called the Lake 
Mound. 

We spent the first two days in 'the surface examination of these mounds. As 
during the previous season, the Andhario Timbo yielded the best and the largest 
amount of microliths, while the Charuno Timbo, the mound farthest away from 
the lake did not yield any. 

Taking into consideration the variety of finds — microliths, micro-bone tools 
and a large amount of long bones of mammals found during the trial diggings of 
1942 at the Andhirio Timbo and the result of the surface exploration this year, 
it was decided to dig extensively this mound. Being the first mound of the season, 
it was called Mound I. 

After clearing away the top of the mound, about 290 feet from dast to west 
and about 110 feet from north to south, of brushwood etc.- excavation was started 
at the western end of the mound. Here a large pjg 20 feet by 10 feet was laid out 
immediately to the north of Pit I of 1942. For in the northern wall of the latter 
a large fossilized* bone of cattle was found at 4 feet from surface. It was probable 
therefore that other remains of this animal and of others and of the men who 
fractured animals’ bones might be lying near about. Our surmise was not far 
too wrong. On reaching this level we found a number of large fossilized bones, 
besides a number of large! cores, beautiful flake blades, and a few bone tools larger 
than those found in 1942, a small tubular bone bead, a perfect, round bead of 
stone, perhaps a spacer(?), three bead-like ^nctured pieces. Both the 
.micros and bone splinters began to decrease in quantity after 5 feet, and dis' 
appeared completely at 6 feet. The colour qf soil had become lighter at 4 feet 
and its texture more coarse.* When the virgin soil was reached after 6 feet, nothing 
but kankar wks noticed in it. Its these characteristics were retained even when 
we had dug this pit upto 20 feet. The discovery of beads was a distinct addition 
to our knowledge of the microlithic culture gained during this season. 

Satisfactory as this progress was, we were a little disappointed An not finding 
a skeleton oi^ a skull of a large animal or man. And we had taken nearly 6 days 
in digging 5 feet of the pit, recording in detail eadi find as it came out, and 

noting not only its depth from the surface, but in case of all important finds their 

position from the nearest pegs in which we had divided the whole area. Thus 
three measurements — ^length, and width from the nearest numbered peg, and depth 
from the datum level — were taken, and shown duly on a graph. 

Even after reaching virgin soil, with a view to study the formation of the 
mound by soil-analysis, this pit was dug up to 20 feet. While this work was 

proceeding slowly, we switched on to the top of the mound. A long trench 60 

feet by 6 feet from east to west was laid out, divided into sections! and digging 
was begun in Section I (20 feet by 6 feet), covering almost the topmost,; central 
portioni of the mound. The section was divided into four rectangles, each 6 feet 


1. See Fig. 1. 


2. See Fig. 2. 
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by 5 feet. The topmost 3 feet yielded so few finds that freshers amongst us were 
beginning to feel disappointed^ On reaching the 4 foot level, however, the things 
changed. Micros, bone splinters, large bone remains, began to come out in such 
numbers and with such rapidity that a single person found it difficult to manage 
a rectangle. For all the larger remains, particularly bone, had to be most care- 
fully extracted, photographed in situ and shown on a graph. But our disappoint- 
ment knew no bound, when after all this trouble and precaution, the object ex- 
tracted turned out to be no more than a pebble of sandstone or quartzite. And 
owing to silty calcareous encrustation and fossilization it was at first sight difficult 
to distinguish between a bone and a pebble. 

The finds from this section both in quantity and quality were similar to those 
found from Pit I. The main addition being a few bone pieces which looked like 
barbs of harpoon, a true microlithic awl, and a small borer with a curved point, 
perhaps for drilling holes in beads. 

When digging in Section I was about to be completed, further digging in 

Section II of the trench was begun. This was 2.5 in length and lay to the west 

or left of Section I, leaving a space of 5 feet. The digging here was begun almost 
simultaneously with that in Section I. But as thd earlier levels in the latter were 
yielding few finds, the digging in Section II was given up, thinking the central 
portion of the mound barren. Subsequent results from Section I proved 
otherwise. Moreover one more chance was to be taken with a view to locating 

tha skeletons of the microlithic people, if these were left at all ! 

As in ^Section I, from the, first three feet, nothing but pieces of modern pot- 
tery, humus soiled tiny bone splinters and very few; micros came out. The only 
notable find was an almost complete earthen jar. It was found at about 2 feet 
in the northern wall of rectangle 5, near Peg 11 A., and was lying on its side. 
The texture of its clay and its make indicate Jthat it is a modern pot. Such 
potsherds disappeared from about 3 feet. The only pottery which seems to be a 
part of the microlithic culture or its later phase, is a soft yellowish handmade 
pottery with a smoky core. In spite of the dearth of finds and the occurrence of 
such modern looking finds we were not disappointed, “The real exciting levels,*' 
as we told each other, “ are always after 4 feet/’ Section II did not prove an 
exception to this observed fact. Large cores of quartz, chalcedony, and chert, some 
of them largest so far found in Gujarat ; long blades, one of them the longest of 
the hitherto found blades began to come out when we dug at the 4th foot. Along 
with these also came hammerstones, two large pieces of a quern, a beautiful round 
pestle, and large pebbles of rough sandstone. We were pleased to get evidence 
of the use by microlithic people of this “paleolithic” raw material — viz. quartzite. 
Fossilized, heavily encrusted mammalian remains were always there at this level. 
As always a portion of the find came to light, the roimded. parts of the. bone re- 
mains and the encrusted sandstone pebbles were difficult to distinguish from each 
other and often deceived us. * 

It was this frequent .experience that was responsible for not allowing us to 
photograph in situ our first fod of a human skull. At 4 feet 9 inches from datum 
level in rectangle! 2 of Section II (or 7 of the trench),, about 3 feet from Peg 7 
towards Peg 8, and 2 feet inside the rectangle from Peg 7 a small patch of a flat, 
slightly rounded object was noticed. Without digging around it could not be 
removed intact. Just when 'it was sighted, and one of us started cleaning it, 
Mr. Devi Dayal, the official photographer was there. But as we did not wish to 
waste ouij films or plates, one of us told Mr. Devi Dayal, “ I would not trouble 
you to photograph this— it may just be a stone for all we know.** Further clean- 
ing showed^ that it was perhaps a large pebble, broken partially into two. Or was 
it a sjfull ? Nothing could be said» because the surface of the object' was encrusted 
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and stone-like. The only way to know what it was, was to remove it completely.-"* 
This was done. On cutting away the earth emerged the side of the face, which 
so far had remained hidden. Before cleaning it completely, different views of the 
skull^ were taken on the field, as well of the actual place whence it was removed. 
It is in a partially battered ccaidition ; from the jaw it appears to be the skull of 
an old individual, as some of the molars have fallen out during the life-time of the 
individual. 

Excitement really ran high at the moment. Our spirits were revived. 

We were extra careful, and were sorry for not photographing the skull in situ. These 
precautions were soon rewarded. To the left of the skull at a distance of 2 

feet and a half, in the northern wall of rectangle 7 long bones were exposed.-”* 

It certainly looked like a skeleton with the arms and legs pointing to the west, 
and the head, which emerged a little later facing east. In order that the 
position of the bones may not be disturbed, a thin coating of paraffin wax given 
to the exposed parts. The entire body was then undercut first by a fine excava- 
tion knife and then by a strong string, and the whole body together with its “ pre- 
historic packing of loessic sand was taken out and removed on a camp-oot to 
the camp. On cleaning it was found that the skeleton was not complete. The 
skull having a deep cutf?)^ reaching from the left eye-hole almost to the middle 
of the forehead, with its upper jaw smashed and displaced, was separately placed 
along with the hands and feet, arms and legs and some parts of the vertebrae, 
whereas the ribs etc. were missing. This suggests a partial burial. 

Jt was now. imperative to dig in the direction of the skeleton, to see if some 
more skeletopal were buried thither, to see if in fact we Had struck upon a micro- 
lithic cemetery. 

The northern walls of rectangles 6, 7, 8 • were cut open and a small pit or 
trench, called Extension A, 6 feet (east and west), 10 feet (north and south), w'as 
laid at right angles to the main trench. On the clearance of the upper 4 feet or 
so another skeleton and a skeleton of a dog ^ (or a dog-like animal) were exposed.” 
This was the first complete mammalian skeleton found. About 2 feet away from 
this was found a human skeleton. As in the case of. the first skeleton this also 
revealed a partial burial. Just below the skull the two bones of the upper arm 
were placed and then the two bones each of the lower arm crossed one over the 
other. The knees were raivSed and the lower legs flexed in such a manner that the 
feet lay crossed below the buttocks.^ 

We were glad, much too glad on getting three skeletons within a week, but 
prayed for no more at the moment. For it took a long time to extricate finds like 
these, and we wanted to close the work for the season, owing to several unforeseen 
reasons. The chief reason was that the heat suddenly became unbearable, and one 
of us (H.D.S.) was down with a severe attack of diarrhcea, while the other got 
an urgent call to attend to some work at Poona. ^ 

On completing the diggings we had started to the east of Section I with a 
view to testing whether this portion of the mour\d was occupied during the micro- 
lithic period, we were compelled to close the work for the season at this important 
juncture. The first section to the east of 'Section I was 15 feet away from the 
first. It was 20 feet in length and was called Section 0. It was not much fruitful, 
but gave us. a beautiful blade of white carnelian. Aal before microliths, bone splin- 
ters and large pebbles were found in greater quantity below 3 feet, but in this 
section particularly at about 5 feet. 


3. See Fig. 3. 
5. See Fig. 5. 
7, See* Fig. 7. 


4. See Fig. 4, a, b, c. 

6. See Fig. 6. 

8. See Fig. 8, 
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Fiff. 1. 

The western side of Mound I (Andhario Timbo) from the gateway of the 
Amba Temple with the inundation lake in front. 



Fig. 2. 

Mound I before clearance from the east with the white housetops of the 

village in the west. 




FiR. 3. 

First Skull with oriRinal sand parkiiiR, irnmo<liat('lv 
ah(‘r r(‘moval from siln 



FiR. 4 (a) . 

ia) Back view. First skull, aftei partial cleaning. 







Fig. 5. 

Skeloton T in the northern w%ll of rectangle 7. The half of pebble indicate' 
the ptosition of the First Sknll. 



Fig. 6. 

Sktill of skeleton I with a deep cut on the forehead and displaced upper jaw. 






Fig. 8. 

Skeleton II before complete cleaning. 
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The second eastern section^ called Section E, was dug at a distance of about 
70 feet from Section 0, on the lower ridge of the mound. Very few micros) and 
bone splinters were found from this section. 

Earlier we had also dug at the first •outhern mound, called Mound II, where 
surface microliths were found and also on the Lake Mound, with a view to know- 
ing how far from and near the lake did the microlithic people live, and whether 
the Lake Mound was originally surrounded with water as the local belief was. 
Trial diggings at Mound II showed that it too was occupied by the microlithic 
people and this period of occupation coincided with the 4 foot layer.’' For it 
was at this depth that fossilized mammalian bones and large pieces of yellowish 
handmade pottery, besides microliths were found. 

The Lake Mound proved fruitful only after the first 3 feet, though the finds 
were comparatively few, and the digging through hard muddy soil extremely diffi- 
cult. ^ 

These three weeks work at Langhnaj had definitely advanced our knowledge 
of the microlithic culture in Gujarat. Larger and more varied microliths, including 
a true awl, and a “bead-borer” with a curved point ; larger bone tools, including 
probably barbs of harpoon ; two types of beads, one tubular of bone, and the 
other round, probably of stone, perhaps used asi spacers, and several small pieces 
with hollows either on one or both sides suggesting attempts to prepare a bead ; 
besides a large amount of fossilized mammalian remains, usually long bones, 
a large amount of small vertebrae, skeletons of lizard-like animals, jaws of 
rodents, a few long bones of birtis were discovered. But the most important dis- 
covery was that of three incomplete skeletons, including skulls, suggesting a partial 
burial. 

Have we really discovered the makers of this culture, viz., the microlithic 
people ? The available evidence tends to show that we have. First, the three 
skulls and the remains of two skeletons were found at the real microlithic level 
viz., 4 feet from the surface ; secondly in association with microliths and fossilized 
mammalian remains. Thirdly, like the latter the former are fossilized : to what 
extent we cannot say at present, unless the laboratory studies are complete But 
like the bones of mammals, these skeletal remains are brownish like the soil in 
which they were buried, heavy, and stick on the tongue as fossil bones do, because 
they have begun to lose or lost their calcium content. Of course they are not 
completely petrifiedi otherwise they would ring like porcelain, and be black ; how- 
ever they do give a slightly metallic sound. 

It appears that this is the first discovery of its kind in India, and hence we 
have no evidence from this country with which we can compare our data. At 
Mohenjodaro,^ Harappa,i^^ and Nal^^ and elsewhere in north-western India^^ skele- 
tal remains have been found, but owing to the nature of the soil, the remains in 
the first two places arel all said to be in a very fragile condition J at the places in 
north-western India, where Stein found several cairn burials, the bones are said 
to have been calcined by fire, but nothing is said about the fossilization of the 
remains. Hence, in the absence of first-hand study nothing definite can be said 
^about the skeletal remains of this supposed prehistoric periods. Nor is much 


9. Marshall, M^henjodaro and the Indus Valley Civilisation, Vol. II. 

10. Vats, Harappa, ^ 

11. Hargrieves, MASI. No. 35. j » ? ? - # 

12. Stein, An Archseological Tour tn Waztnstan and Nmhern Baluchistan 
MASi. No. 37 ; and An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia, MASI, No. 43. 

The Appendix by Sewell and Guha describes two skulls, which were crushed, 
and the upper jaws of which were displaced. Large rounded fine grained sahd- 
stone pel:j>les were found along with the skeletal remains* 
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known about the skeleton found by Hunters » in the Mahadeo Hills at Panch- 

marhi in the Central Provinces. Recently some skeletons were unearthed in the 
Gwalior State.^^ They seem to be well-preserved, but it is not known if they are 
fossilized. • 

From the European material, available to us at present, it is tempting to 
compare our evidence with the surroundings and the state in which the “ loess 
man," supposed to belong to the later palaeolithic period or just after this period 
was foimd. Thus, for example, WeinerTI'^ describes a partial burial uncovered at 
Schmdckwitz, near Berlin in 1925-26. His description could have been applied, 
almost verbatim, to the Gujarat finds. The following points, among others, are 
worth noting : 

(1) The Schmdckwitz skeleton is also a partial burial : the long bones lay 
flexed together with the skull placed at the top and without the vertebral column 
or ribs. 

(2) The burial was in a level full of microliths (Mestlithische kleinindus- 
trie) . 

(3) The material culture belonged to a period which can be designated aa 
the end of the palaeolithic or the dawn of the neolithic ; 

(4) The human form of the phase which immediately preceded this and which 
is continuous with this is called Homo sapiens Fossilis or the Loss Mensch. 

(5) This find and others of the same kind do not show any traces of the rich 
art of the Aurignac Man. 

(6) These skeletons were found in red ochre, jvhile no such things accompanied 
the Gujarat finds, though pieces of red and yellow ochre were found in very small 

, quantities. 

IDetermination of the degree of fossilization of the bone finds in India under 
different climatic and geologic conditions might give a relative chronological date 
of the various finds. This and the detailed study of our this season's finds followed 
up by further excavations at Langhnaj and other microlithic sites might give a 
true idea of the microlithic age in Gujarat and its relation to the palaeolithic. 


13. Nagpur University Journal, Vol. I, 1935 ; No. 2, 1936. 

14. Annual Administration Re^t, Archaeological Dept., Gwalior State, Gwalior, 
1940, p. 16. 

15t WeiNERX, Menschen der Vorzeit, (Berlin 1930) pp. 124-25. 




THE PROBLEM OF MICRONOTES IN INDIAN MUSIC 


By 

* A. C. PANDEYA, Agra. 

Indian music recognizes the existence of micronotes, minute and delicate shades 
of sound. It terms these Sruties, This subject has been the topic of much dis- 
cussion for the last more than a score of years. Varied theories have been advanced 
by eminent scholars about their division. One school of thought believes in their 
equal division, while another in unequal division.' The former school of thought is 
captained by the late Pandit Vishnu Narain Bhatkhande whose views are subs- 
cribed to by scholars like His Highness Maharana Shree Vijayadevji of Dharampur 
State and others. The other school of thought consists of some eminent exponents 
of Indian music, like the Rev. Popley, Prof. Achreker, Rai Bahadur Bishan 
SwAROOP, Deval, and others. I belong to this group. 

The upholdersi of Bhatkhande’s theory, like him, fail to examine the great 
principle of sound that the frequency of notes varies in accordance with the vari- 
ance in the pritdi of those notes. 

Ancient authorities give the following table of twenty-two Sruties with vibra- 
tions (in frequency) : 


Sruti 1 

Name of 

• 1 

Note. 

. 1 

Vibration 

Technical 

No. - 1 

_ 1 ... 

. Sruti 


Frequency 

1 

Name. 


1 

. Tivrd 

1 

•• 1 

252««/8, 

Usual 

{Suddha) 

2 

Kumudvati 

if 

. • 

253-J 

256 

Flatter 

{Ati-Komal) 

Flat 

(Komal) 

3 

Mandd 


266^8 

Sharp 

{Tibrd) 

4 

Chandovati 

Sa 

\ 

270 

Sharper 
( Ttbratara) 

5 

Daydvati 


284*/* 

More Flat 

6 

Ranjant 

* " 1 

288 

Flat 

7 

Raktikd 

Ri \ 

300 

Sharp 


if 


30317,7 

Sharper 

8 

Raudrl 


303{ 


9 

Krodkt 

^ Ga 

320 

Flat 

10 

Vajrikd 


324 


11 ! 

Prasdrini 


337i 

Sharp 


if 


34IV3 

Sharper 

12 

Priti 


355 


13 

Mar jam 

Ma 

360 

Sharp 

14 

Ksiti 


3797^, 


15 

Raktd 


379i7i6 

384 

More Flat 

Flat 

16 

Samdipani 

Aldpini 


400 

Sharp 

17 

Pa 

405 

Sharper 

18 

Madanti 


42673 

More Flat 

19 

Rohpfi 

Dha 

432 

Flat 

20 

Ramyd 


450 

Sharp 

>» 


4557, * 

Sharper 

21 

Ugrd 

. . 

(4567,) 

Sharp. 

22 

K0bkin% 

Ni 

480 
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rrom the above table the following is clear : 

Sa, Ma and Pa have four Sruties eadi ; 

Ri and Dha have three Sruties each ; 

Ga and Ni have two Sruties each. 

Having established the existence of these Sruties, Bharata mentions the methods 
to produce these on the flute. On the Virid these can be verified by the process 
known as Sdra^a Catustayi by which he established the tonal values of the intervals 
resulting in- between the Sruties and thereby verified the notes and difference bet- 
ween the tunings of the Sttdfa Grama and the Madhyama Grama, 

Saraisa CATU^'IAYI. 

Bharata mentions : 

“Take two Kwwds with similar wires, frets and bodies and tune them according 
to the Saiia GrdmaA As is done sharper in the case of Madhyama Grdnia^ tuning, 
if the tension of thej speaking wire of one of the Vir^ds, say A, is reduced by one 
Sruti the Pancamd of the Vina will be lower by one Sruti than the Pancama of the 
Vhm say B. On again lowering the tension of Vina A by one Sruti Ga and Ni of that 
Vh^d ’will correspond with Ri and Dha of Vind B, because there is two .^rw^j-interval 
between Ga and Ri and Ni ancf Dha, On further reducing the tension by one Sruti 
Dha and Ri of Vmd A will correspond with Pa and Sa of Viiiid B because there is three 
Sruti-interval betwejen Dha and Pa and Ri and Sa. Similarly by once more lower- 
ing the tension by one Srut^ Pa Ma and Sa of Vina A will correspond with Ma, Ga 
and Ni of Vina B because there is a four ^rw^f-interval between each of these notes 
respectively. 

Tabulating the above explanation, the following chart is made : 


Sruti 

Order of 


Result of low^er of Tension in 

Vvrid A by : 

No. 

Vir^d B. 

One 

Sruti, 

Tw^o 

Sruties 

i 

Three 

Sruties 

1 . Four 

[ Sruties 

1 




Sa 

1 

i 

2 



Sa 


1 

3 





Ri 

4 

Sa 





5 



Ri 


Ga 

6 


Ri 


Ga 


7 

Ri 


Ga 



8 


Ga 

I 



9 

Ga 




Ma 

10 i 




Ma 


11 1 



Ma 



12 

, , 

Ma 




13 

Ma 




Pa 

14 




Pa 


J5 



Pa 


, * 

16 


Pa 



Dha 

17 1 

Pa 



Dha 


18 



Dha 


Ni 

19 


Dha 


Ni 


20 

Dha 


Ni 



21 


Ni 




22 

Ni ^ 




Sa 


1. Paficama in \Madhayama Grdma is lower by one Sruti than that of Sa^ja 
Grama, 
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In this way Bharata says that each of the notes 5a, Ma and Pa have four 
Sruties, Ri and Dha have three, and Ga and Ni two. This is established by Ndrada 
and other later scholars. The existence of ^ruti values has been demonstrated by 
Sdrangadeva, These values are employed in the verification of notes. For this • 
purpose Bharata expounded the principles of consonance which he explained thus : 

(i) There are seven notes, viz,, Sadja, R^bha, Gandhdra, Madhyama, Ponca’ 

ma, Dhaivota Nkddo, 

(ii) These notes are of four kinds according to the number of Sruties falling 

in between them, viz,, Vddl (the sounding note), Sathvddi (Sonants), 
Anuvddi (Assonant) and Vivddi (dissonants). 

*(iii) The Am^ Swara, or the principal note, is the same as the Vddt, and 
notes which fall at a distance of nine or 13 Sruties are Sonants to 
each other. In this way Sa and Pa, Ri and Dha, Ga and Ni and Sa 
and Ma are Samvddies in the $ad)a \Grdma (in which Sa is the tonic 
note), and in the Madhyama lOrdma (where Ma is the tonic) Sa and 
Pa are not Samvddies, but computable Pa and Ri are Sonants. 

(iv) In Vivddi Swaras there is the distance of 20 Sruties, Thus Ri and Ga, 

and Dha and Ni are? the dissonants. 

(v) Having thus established the Vddl, Samvddl and Vivddi, the remaining are 

Anuvddu In the S<^dja Grama Sa has Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni ; Ri has 
Ma, Pa and Nt ; Ga has Ma, Pa, Dha ; Ma has Dha, Pa, Ni ; Pa has 
Dha and Sa ; Dha has Sa, Ma, Pa. In the Madhyama Grama compu- 
tation may be inade thus : Ma has Pa, Dha, Ni ; Dha has Sa, Ri, 
Ga ; Ni has Sa, Ri, GaP 

Application of thd Principles of (Consonance : 

In the above way applying the theory of consonance to the Grama scale, 

Bharata determines the correctness of Ni, Sa, Ga, Ma and Pa notes and the Madh- 
yama Grama scale seems to fix Ri and Dha, 

Seeming Fallacy : A contemporary^ writes : 

Testing by these methods given by Bharata, little doubt is left in our mind 
that in the Grama Sa, Ma and Pa have four Sruties, •Ri and Dha have three 

5rMf#cs and Ga and Ni have two Sruties and in the Madhyama Grama Pa becomes 
three Sruties in consequence of which Dha bjecomes four Sruties,” 

Every up-holder of the theory of equal division of Sruties has erred on this 
stage. Bharata has based his conception of the determination of notes on the 
Sadfa Grama with Sa as the tonic of the frequency of 270 units. A pitch of this 
(270) frequency is naturally produced in majority of throats. 

My own research based on experiments ha^ given me the following results : 

“ Having established with Bharata that the weight of the standard Sa in the 
Sadia Grama is 270 frequencies in one pal {i,e. 24 seconds in the English standard 
time), take a Vi^ of standard body and wires and tune it according to the S^dja 
Grama so that Sa may be of 270 frequencies. It will be found that Ri will fall 
on a frequency of almost 18Vg units while mathematical calculation gives 181^/07 
units — an error of 0*02 p>er cent. This shows that the difference of frequency bct- 

2. His Highness Maharana Shree Vijayadevji of Dharampur. 

3. Most of modern critics on Sruties think that pitch varies without variance 
in the frequency of the notes. This is totally an absurd physics. If the pitch 
varies, there is variance in frequency — ^higher the pitch greater the frequency and 
lower the pit^ lesser the frequency. Volume of air affects the note on the string 
in the same way as the change in weather (which changes the densky of atmos* 
iSiere) affects the throat and brings about a variance however insignificant that 
may ly. 
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ween two different notes is 34 units, while in the case of $a4ia Grama scale the 
difference is that of 30 units. Evidently, we cannot say with any justification that 
only a two Sjuti-interval exists in the second case between the two notes Sa and Ri 
<ind hence the theory^ of equal division falls flat and is subject to severe criticism/* 

In his writing, nothing can be said why ^arata stressed only the $adja Grama, 
and left his writing in a manner to arouse steady confusion. And only Bharata can 
explain whether he meant to give the principal notion only and left the subsequent 
problems to be understood, deduced and illustrated by critics and men of art, or 
actually he drew some “ dormant ** conclusion ! 

Modern Time ; In Western phraseology we call major, minor and semi-inter- 
vals to four, threje and two Srwri-intervals, respectively. His Highness Maharana 
Shree ViJAyadbvji Rana of Dharampur State draws his final result when Ni is 
taken as a starting point, that is, it is the tonic principal note of Sa, thus : 


Sadja Grama Scale * 

Madhyama Grama Scale 

Name of 

1 

Name of 

i 

Note 

j Musical Interval 

Note 

j Musical Interval 

Sa 

Four Ca/ MS-Major Sruties 

Sa 

Four CflfM5-Major Sruties 

Re 

Re 


Re 

Three Tn-Minor Sruties 

Re 

Three 7>i-Minor Sruties 

Ga 


Ga 


Ga 

Two Dwi-Semi Sruties 

Ga 

Two Du^i-Semi Sruties 

Ma 


Ma 


Ma 

Four CofMS-Major Sruties 

Ma 

Four CofM5-Major Sruties 

Pa 

Pa 


Pa 

Four Cfl/Ms-Major Sruties 

Pa 

Four Cfl/Ms-Major Sruties 

Dha 

Dha 


Dha 

Three Tri-Minor Sruties 

Dha 

Three Tri-Minor Sruties 

Ni 


Ni 


Ni 

Two Dwi-Semi Sruties 

Ni 

Two Dwi-Semi Sruties 

Sa 


Sa 



He further comments that the above scale of the $a4ja Grama corresponds 
to the principle of the fixation of the modern Indian musical notes, and the Madh- 
yama Grama scale resembles the European scale. 

Nothing can be said with precision why our illustrious Maharana has taken 
such a view that four ^ruties interval exists between Sa and Ri, With due apology 
to his scholamhip, on a broad examination it will be found it is not so. Our pre- 
sent scale is affected by the West. Take a harmonium (though I agree it is a 
discarded instrument because no provision of Sruties is made in it) and take a 
normal Sadja Grama scale and dietermine the notes. Now lower the Sa to the Ni 
(of the lower Saptaka), Having taken this Sudd ha (natural or usual) Ni as the 
tonic note, the following will be observed : 

The original Sa is now Kdntal Rikhab (flat Ri) in the new scale, but it has four 
Sruties^ distance, and aoccn’ding to broad calculation Ri in the present scale is six 
Sruties distant [for in the former scale Kdmal Ri is Suddha (flat) Ri of the pre- 
sent scale and it is two Sruties distant the former Sa]. 

This presents considerable dafficulties and we have again to resort to the fre- 
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quency plan and determine the pitches according to mathematical calculation in 
the Sa4ia Grama scale of the standard size. 

Vikrta Swaras, — Vikrta or modihedl notes are ‘‘ affected by the change of frets 
(backward or forward).” Sarahgadeva, the great scholar, observes these by the me-, 
thod of the determination of Sw'ara Sddhdranya, i.e,, fusion of notes. It is supposed 
that two adjacent notes meet at a common place when moved backward or forward 
In this way supposing Ga moves forward and takes two Sruties of Ma, Swara Sd- 
dharatui is supposed to have been resulted in a Swara which is situated at a common 
place to both, tonal value differing from both the notes. 

* Kinds af Sddhdrarniya, — Sddhdranyas have four varieties, viz., Kdklai, Antard, 
Sadja and Madhyanta. 

(a) Kdklai Sddhdrana occurs when Ni moves forward taking two Sruties from 

Sa becomes a four Srutied ” pitch ” (i.e. Kdkali Ni note or Ni sharp 
by enhanced two Sruties and Sa flat by losing two Sruties). 

(b) Antara Sddhdraria : When Ga moves forward and takes two ^ruties of Ma, 

Antara Ga is produced. ^ • 

(c) ^dja Sddhdrana : Herd Ni moves forward and takes the first §ruti of Sa 

and Ri moves to take its last Sruti. 

{d) Madhayama Sddhdrana : In this case Ga takes the first SruH of Ma and Pa 
takes its last Sruti. 

In the two cases of (c) and (d) resultant productions are four notes known as 
Kaisikt Ni, Cyuta-Mjdu or Laghu Sa, Sddhdrana Ga and Mrdu Pa. 

Sadja and Madhyanta Sddhdrartas are also termed Kaisikt or Grdma Sddhdratta 
— Kaisikt being ** Kei**- (hair-) like. Where in a Sddhdfafjta a hair-breadth move- 
ment of notes exists, it is Kaisikt Sddhdroj^a. In these two Sddhdratyas, viz., $a4ja 
and Madhayama all Swaras move only by one $ruti, and since one Sruti interval is 
considered a hair-breadth interval they are termed KaiHki. 

Coming to Grdma Sddhdrana, Sa and Ma are the tonic notes in the $adja and 
Madhyama Grdmas. In both the Sadja and Madhyama SddhdrarMs the preceding 
or succeeding notes move towards the tonic, i.ei, the note with which the Grdma 
starts, and, hence, they are called Grdma Sddhdranas. 

The use of the term Vikrta during Sdrangadeva s age was not meant simply to 
express the sharpness or flatness of a note, but whenever the weight of a note was 
affected by the movement of its adjoining note under the principles of Sddhdrariya, 
the former note was also called Vikrta in spite of the fact that it did not move 
from its original position. Thus if Pa moves back and becomes three Srutied, Ma 
and Dha both are Vikrta although they remain unaltered. 

Sdrangadeva considers that a Gamut consists of 19 notes of which 12 are 
Vikrta* I shall deal with these later. 

Pandit Somniath, an ancient authority, differs with Sarangadeva and main- 
tains that five notes hav^ not altered their own places and hence they cannot be 
classified under Vikrta Jdti (caste or nature). Those notes are : 

Acuta $adja, Vikrta Psahha, Acuta Madhyama, Tri-Sruti Pancama, Vikrta 
Dhaivata. , 

Probably in order to place his own theory while disagreeing with Sarangadeva's 
but coming in conformity with the scriptural laws of music, Pandit SdmnSth re- 
duced the number of Swaras to ,14 as well. Further he mentions three Vikrta 
notes each of four Stuties then in vogue and gives them recognition. They are four 
Sruti Ri and Dha and 7*ivra Ma, 

Sahgita Ratndkara** Vol, I, v. 4l-47» 
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He also gives a system wherein terminology has been modified. It is based on 

the number of Smties from preceding any one of the notes, thus Ga name is given 

to five Smties Ri since Sruties intervening Sa and Ga are counted.^ 

Ldcana Kavi of another classical eminence indicated Vikfta notes by assigning 
several terms like Kdmala, Tivra, Ttvratara, Ttvtatama, etc. He was the first to 
recognize Kdmala Ri and Kdmala Dha and Tivrataira Ma, 

Pandit Ahobal went a step farther and regarded all the 22 Sruties as Vikrta 
notes. He evolved a terminology on a more systematic basis than was hitherto 
existent. He adopted the values by measuremenst and gave five Vikrta Swaras and 
seven natural notes. For the rest of Vikrta Svaras he opined that their usage was 
it the discretion of some musicians. 

Swayambhu Svaras. — In estimating the note-value by a different method. 
Pandit Somnath evolved the principle of self-emanating notes to which he called 
Swayambhu Svaras. He (^escribed the method to tune Suddha MeJa Vijtd thus : 

“ Over the fixed bridge {Meru) four wires of varying thickness should be placed. 
On the right hand side of the Vli^d there should be three more wires also of varying 
thickness* Of the four wires over the Mhu the first wire should be placed as the 
player could reach i^ with his left hand finger. The four wires should be so fast- 
ened that the first, which is below Mandra, produces Anumandra Sa, the second 
Anumandra Pahcama, third Mandra Sadja, and the fourth Mandra Madhayama. 

Of the three side wires, the first (or top-most) produces Mandra $adja, the 
second (or middle) Mandra Pancama, and tha third (or the lowest) Madhya $adja, 
these three ai^e called Sruties. 

Even though those three wires are made to produce either Mandra $a4ja, Ma- 
dhya Pancama, and Madhya Sadja or Mandra Sadja, Madhya $adja and 
Tara Sodja^ they are again called Sruties. 

“ Under the first or Anumandra $adja wire there should be placed six feet so 
as to produce the following Svaras : Suddha |/?i, Suddha Ga, Sddhdrarut Ga, Mjdu 
Ma, Suddha Ma and Mrdu Pa. 

“ Under the second or Anumandra Pancama wire the same six frets should pro- 
duce the following svaras : Suddha Dha, Suddha Ni, Kaisikt Ni, Mjdu Sa, Suddha 
Sa and Suddha Ri. 

“ Suddha Sadja and Suddha R^ah (mentioned in the previous verse) should iK>t 
be accepted (i.e. should be omitted) ; for they are again produced by the third wire. 
By the third or M^mdra Sadja wire, thd same Svaras .are produced as those pro- 
duced by the first or Anumandra S<i4in wire. 

“Of the six svaras (suggested in the previous verse) Suddha Madhyama and 
Mrdu Pahcama should be rejected for they are produced again by the fourth wire. 
In fact, by the fourth or Mandra Madhyama wire the same frets produce the 
following Svaras : 

“ The first two frets produce Mrdu Pahcama and Suddha Pahcama the third is 
omitted, the fourth produces Suddha Dha, the fifth Suddha Ni and the sixth Mrdu 
Sadja. There should be an additional (seventh) fret to Kaisikt Ni. The nature 
of the Svaras produced by the four wires, which pass over the Meru and the frets, 
has been properly described by me.” ® 

He further states ; 

“The combination of the Samvddi-Svaras is as a rule pleasing to the ear so it 
has been mentioned by Sarangadeva and others. 

5. His Hig^ess Maharana Shree Vijayaoevji Rana, Maharaja Saheb of 
Dharampur State : Sah&ta Bhdva,'" Vol. II, p. 47. 

6, Sah^ta Bhdwa, Vol. II, pp. 49-50, 52, 
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“ The Svaras Pancama and $a4ja-Madhyama and other notes which are 

produced along the Meru and the frets are mostly Sarhvddis ; because between any 
two of them there are 13 to eight ^ru^iesJ* ^ 

The Pandit proceeds further and says : 

“ Besides the Svaras Sa, Pa, Ma, though fixed Sruties have been assigned to 
them in Sastras, are Svayarhhhu. That is to say, they emanate spontaneously with- 
out an effort to produce them and as such* are not artificially produced Svaras, I 
shall clearly explain the reason why they are so called. In the fourth wire and above 
the second fret, there emanates, spontaneously and without any contact of the 
wire with the fret, another fine sound similar to Mandra Pancama, That Mandra 
Pancama is Swayamhhu^ Likewise the Svaras Sa and Ma of the Madhaya register 
are also Svayambhus, inasmuch as the same fourth wire, when gently touched on 
the eighth and the llth frets, gives rise to two other fine sounds similar to them. 
Hence the Svaras Sa, Pa, Sa and Ma which are five sotmds similar to the actually 
produced Sa, Pa, Sa, Ma, but having nothing to do with any wire are Swayambhu, 
"The Svaras Ri-Dha, Ri~Mrdu Pa and others (of the type of Ga, Ni, Ga, Pa) 
which had been located according; to the Sastras on the analogy of Sa-Pa-Sa-Ma 
that emanate on the Meru are also Svayarhbhu and over the eighth fret and below 
the first three wires, there are produced three finely sounding Svaras similar to Pa, 
Ga, Pa, which are produced by the same three wires striking against the same 
eighth fret. It is not regarded as an error if among the above mentioned Svaras 
some perhaps happen to be a little more or a little less by one Sruti, 

“ The fact that the Svaras in Anumandra, Mandra and Tara registers correspond, 
in nature to the Svaras located in the Madhya register is acknowledged by those 
who have a sound knowledge of the Svaras, The above authoritative description 
was given by me as a result of my thinking and experience.” 

I do not need to comment on the above exposition of Pandit Somnath as he has 
explained his system with probable error. 

Next to him comes Pandit Ahjobal, the author of Sangita Pdrijdta, to deter- 
mine the Octave by means of measurement of the speaking wire. He takes a wire 
of 36 inches and finds that the Tara Sa (the Octave) is exactly in the middle and 
Ma is produced at the distance just in the middle of the two Sadjas (i,e„ the funda- 
mental note and its Octave). Thus : 


This follows : 

$ad;a is at 0 " 

R^abha is at 4" 

Gdndhdra is at . 6 " 

Madhyama is at 9" 

Pancama is at ^ 12" 

Dhaivata is at I 4 V 3 " 

N^dda is at Ifi" 

$adja (higher Octave) is at 18" 


The above measures of the notes are not the result of the measurement theory 
as enacted by Pandit Ahobal, but the theory pf consonance has also been applied 
in locating the positions of Ri Dha and Ni. Ahoblal's reading is ambiguous, but 
Pandit Hrdya NaiSyai^ Deva has made a more lucid statement supporting his 
(AhobaTi) theory in his Hjdaya Prakdsa, According to him if the distance bet- 
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ween $a4ia and Pahcuma is divided into three equal pjarts, then Ri will sound 
at the end of the first part. The fixation of Dhaivata is according to the theory of 
consonance. It exists between Pancama, and Tara $a4ja, and Ni^ada will sound at 
the end of the second part. An ultimate question arises, if the theory of measure- 
ment is accepted, if (and that is a big “ if ”) Ri falls on the first division (as indi- 
cated above), Dha ^ould also fall at the end of the first division if the distance 
between Pa and Tara Sa is equally divided since Pa is in consonance with Sa. But 
it is not so, and the'5rM/i-value of Ramya is to be determined separately to locate 
the note, Dha, 

AhobSrs theory, therefore, has strict limitations. Nowhere, like other scholars 
on §ruti, has he mentioned the structure of the instrument chosen for experimental 
atmosphere under which the experiment should be undertaken and results calculated 
and the width of the wire to be used on a particular size of the Tumha and body, 
for changes in these affect the frequency of Sruties. The second aspect of the criti- 
cism falls on divicUng the wire length between Sa and Pa equally into three parts. 
If this is done the value is disturbed. There are 13 Sruties between Sa and Pa 
(three for Ri, two for Ga, four for Ma and four for Pa), Now if the wire is 
equally divided, Sruties as well are equally divided' as 4^/^, 4 ^/ 3 , 4V.;, that means 
Ri exists at the end of 4^/3 Sruti, which is an absurdity. But it .seems that Ahdb^ 
regards four Sruties for \Ri, This whole then changes the entire structure of Sruti 
division. 

The above exposition of the micro-notes’ problem presents a complicated and 
undecided study of the subject. But not going deep into it, it can be said that 
there is an unequal division of Sruties, However, there are reasons to believe in 
their equal division. This diversity is all the more enhanced by the alteration in 
the fundamental note from Chanddvati Sruti to K^obhirii, My solid conviction is 
to dwell , now more on fixing notes by the -principle of consonance as guided by the 
frequency of Sruties and their vibrational value. 

Whatever our ancient sages have written regarding the subject is of paramount 
importance in the physics of sound ; nay, credit goes to them, who, with, probably, 
less sensitive instruments ajt their disposal, gave those fineries of artistic readings 
which our modem appliances, with great modifications and sensibility, are, in cer- 
tain cases, unable to record, or, if they are successful, those coincide or approxi- 
mately agree with the ancient readings. All at once their researches cannot be 
deduced or interpreted in a way which our hearts desire ; nor do they need be chal- 
lenged by any one who thinks otherwise, for a change in their formation .without 
good reason and scholarship to which those sages achieved is apt to create confusion. 
I need a maximum period of a score of years from my contemporaries, critics and 
readers to present a lucid interpretation (based on the experimental readings on vari- 
ous bodies of instruments and the density of wires) of the investigations brought 
about after centuries-old practices of great Sanskrit scholars whose genius has struck 
the modem theorist with their rare judgment, delicate perceptio»i, acute sensitivity and 
profound learning. 
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THE LATE MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA 

/ 

PROF. S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI 


So did that Bhisina of learning appear when in the first half of 1943, I ran to 
Ganapati Agrahar^i on hearing about our beloved Professors illness, and saw that 
mighty personality reclining in his sickbed. The body was ill, but that spirit, that 
will, that white-hot intellect was all in tact. As I neared him and he held my hand, 
tears welled up in his eyes, and he said that the scene was similar to that pointed 
by Bapa, Har^avardhana rushing to Rajyavardhana s bedside, and added, looking 
at me and his son who was alvso nearby, ‘ Do not push the comparison further, I 
am going to live for tw^enty-five years more.’ Some months later, he was again in 
a serious condition, but he w^as continuously affirming his long life ; not because this 
Vedantin valued life as such, but because, as he reiterated in many public utterances 
of his, he yet wanted to teach jnore and help to knowledge vStill many more that 
might seek him. The Kulapati passed away on 5-9-43, but the long life that he 
was affirming will be that of his fame, of the Yasah-kaya of one to whom more than 
to anybody else, Sanskrit Learning in South India, on both the traditional and the 
modern styles owes so much. 

TO tof TO 

The late Professor was bom on 45-12-1880 in the village of Gaijapati Agrahara 
on the banks of the Kaveri in the Tanjore Dt., the banks along which Paramahamsas 
like Sadasiva Brahmendra roamed. The Professor's family was well-known in the 
place as Malayalasthas, indicating their migration, and) one of his maternal great, 
grandfather was a courtier of the Tanjore court and held an annual reception to king 
Serfoji at Ganapati Agrahara. Kuppuswarai by the popular name and Venkatavarma 
by his Samskara-name, he was the fourth son of Seturama Ayyar, and his maternal 
grandfather "Vengu Sastrigal was a Catus^straparangata wlio later became a Sannya- 
sini Vengu Sastrigal who attained Siddhi at the fourth year of the Professor woke up 
his grandson at midnight, before himself taking to Sahnyasa and gave him fresh milk 
.sanctified with his Abhimantrapa. Even before this the grandfather had taught the 
child the entire Devi hymn of 500 stanzas, (he Mukapanca4atl. 

which the Professor was often repeating, he was repeating from his third year. His 
uncle Muttappa Sastrigal and elder brother Seshadrinatha Sastrigal taught him 
kavya and Alamkara. He was also pul to the English School at the nearby Trivadi 
but before he reached his III form there, he had become a master of Sanskrit. It 
was decided to teach him the Sastras in Sanskrit primarily, and to give English 
education secondarily.- The diief Gum of our Professor in the Sastras was the Sannya- 
sin, Sn Brahmendra Sarasvati, familiarly known as Palamaneri Smmigal, who 


1. M. Bbarata, ^nti, 45. 11. 

2. ]pvy§dar4a I, 


3. Mukapanca^ti.' 
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was a pupil of Rama Sastrii;al and Sundara Sastrigal the pupils of the famous Mm. 
Tyagaraja alias Raja Sastrigal of Mannargu(ji, author of Nyayendrasekhara and 
other works. Professor vStiidied Vedanta, Nyaya and Mimamsa under this Palamaneri 
SwamigaL Purv^a-mimamsa, for the special proficiency in which, he became well- 
known in Pandit circles, the Professor mastered early in his life. Later he studied 
Vyakarapa under Nllakaptha Sastrigal of Trivadi, and some more Nyaya under 
Candrasekhara Sastrigal. A remarkable feature of the Professor even when he was 
a student at the feet of Sri Palamaneri Svamigal was the great trouble he took to 
note down all references to other texts, secure those works and pursue to the full 
all the issue raised in the cross-references ; and this thoroughness stood out promi- 
nently in his work of guiding Research scholar^. 

In 1896, he passed the Matriculation examination and graduated from the S 
P. G. College at Tanjorc in 1900, with Philosophy as his special subject. He then 
entered the Revenue Board as a clerk on Rs. 25, but after six months resigned this, 
the only^ subordinate job in his life, as he t\as not granted leave to rush to the side 
of his ailing mother. The mother survived him and passed away six moths after 
the Professor passed away, but the resignation was a significant episode in his life . 
seeking an independent life, he studied law at Madras and Trivandrum, all the time 
continuing his ^straic studies, but without qualifying as a lawyer, he became a 
Master of Arts in 1905. 

At Alylaporc, Madras he was giving some leligiou'A discourses, and tlic easy 
mastery with which this young man was handling advanced Advaitic polemical texts 
brought him into contact with the late V. Krishnaswami Ayyai, the founder of the 
Mylaporc Sanskrit College. It did not take long for the young man to demonstrate 
his reputation and convince Sir V. Krishnaswami Ayyar, who. by appointing him as 
almost the first Principal ot his Sanskrit College, discovered Sri S. Kuppusw^amt 
Sastrigal for Sanskrit. It was in the years 1906-1910 wdien he w-as Principal of the 
Mylapore Sanskrit College, that some eminent Panditas of to-day who are now 
Mahamahopadhyayas were his students. 

He was next to take charge of the Principaiship of the Trivadi Santikrit College 
soon after the Government raised its status to a college. Here again, in the years 
1910-14. his teaching gave to the world of Sanskrit scholar^iip a set ol distinguished 
• Paiiflitas. 

In 1012, hd was called upon to act in the leave vacancy of tiie late Prof. M. 
Rangacharya, Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, Madras. When Prof. 
Rangachari retired subsequently, sri Kuppiiswami Sastri became the permanent 
Profe>ssor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Presidency College, and 
Curator of the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, a position which he relinquish- 
ed in ,1935 when his official retirement happened. After a brief period of honorary 
Professorship at the Annamalai I'niversity, tire Professor retired to his village where 
he passed away in September 1943 at the age of 64. 

During his life as Professor of Sanskrit, he was a member of Senate and Aca- 
demic Council and the President of the Boards of Studies and Examiners in the 
Madras University He was a Member of the Cx)urt of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, and w^as connected as Examiner wdth most of the other Indian Universities. 
His legal training and Mimarhsa scholarship were great aids to him in the delibera- % 
tions of the Madras University bodies, where his great constructive criticisms had 
contributed to the building up of the regulations and statutes of the University. He 
fashioned the Sanskrit Honours Syllabus, the Siromani’ course of study on the tradi- 
tional lines, and the Oriental Titles, in the Madras University. He organised the 
Honours course in Sanskrit for three years with provision for the study of all the 

4. The Professor’s admiration for the brilliant Navadvipa logician Raghunatha 
Siroma^i was responsible for the Professor calling this title-course ' Siromaaji 
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Sastras by rotation, together with a special course in Comparative Philology of the 
Indo-Germanic Langiiagef^ with special reference to Sanskrit. He took an intense 
love in Linguistics, a subject in w-hich he equipped himsell in emulation with his 
colleague, the English Profesj«>r in the Presidency College, Mark Hunter/* This 
Honours Department produced many noteworthy scholars who are now occupying 
important places in the educational, intellectual, cultural, and administrative sphe- 
res in and outside Madras.. 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri brought into being through the Sanskrit Colleges and 
Honours Department ol the Presidency College and the Madras University a School 
of South Indian Research, and through this school brought into teaching vogue 
higher and other classics in the different Astras like the Dhvanyaloka, the Kusum- 
anjali and the Nyayabhasya ; his Curatorship ol the Govt. MSS. Library resulted 
in collection of numerous rare works, some of which he himself helped his students 
to publish, as for instance works of the Prabhakara school of Mlmarhsa. He assisted 
actively in the establishment of the Oriental Research Institute of the Madras Uni- 
versity. For the publication of the research turned out through all these agencies, 
he founded! and edited the Journal ot Oriental Research, Madras. 

With his minute and accurate grip of erudite 5iastraic text, the Professor com- 
bined a remarkable and keen love and enthusiasm for poetry and drama, and for 
the preservation of popular interest in Sanskiit, he started and conducted the Mad- 
ras Sanskria Academy. 

The Professor was really a great teacher, who loved teaching more than taking 
leisure for iiimself to write book^^ ; he loved his pupils and gave of his best to them ; 
he spent hoiKs reconstructing broken manuscript-lines for his students' editions of 
texts, not to mention the time he gave to the works being produced by other vseho- 
lans and submitted to him for suggestions and corrections. As a class teacher, he 
followed the method of spending additional time to broadbase and lay well the 
foundation, and equip the student to self-tuition m the later stages. He never felt 
tired of repeating again and again for a backward student. His heart was gener- 
ous, and never exclusive : even to scholars, who were not his students, he did not 
stmt to render assistance. Satished with some good aspect of work, he had the 
depth of personality to forgive or forget the failures in those that came him ; 
though one who held fast to standards of intellectual honesty and high academic 
quality, he did not refuse his help as a scholar even to those who did not care much 
for such ideals. 

He h^d taken a leading part and presided over sections from the very incep- 
tion of the All-India Oriental Conference ; in the Philosophical Congress ; in the 
well-known Kancipuram Pari^t, and the Advaita Sabba of S. India. He presided 
over the All-India Sanskrit Conference at Calcutta. He was the ‘ Vidyavacaspati ’ 
of the Bharata Dharma Mahamandal, ‘ Darina Kalanidhi ’ of the H. H. Sankara- 
carya Mutt of Kahci, ‘ Kulapati ’ of the Govardhan (Puri) Sankaracarya Mutt, and 
an ‘ I.E.S. ' andl ‘ Mahamahopadhyaya ' of the Go\t. of India. 

Besides his class- teaching, the Professor undertook to deliver under the aus- 
pices of the Madras University long courses of lectures on all the §astras, which 
formed one of the formative forces in the building up of hi.s school of S. Indian 
Research. The following represent his lecturing work : 

1913 : 20 lectures on Hindu Philosophy with special reference to Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. 

JL918 : 20 lectures on Indian Epistemology. 

5. Among Philologists, Jesperson exercised a great fascination over the Pro- 
fessor, when the Professor was on his death-bed. News of Jesperson's death in the 
papers was conveyed to him by me ; and the Professor said that an under-current 
of deep. philosophy flowed in the sentences of Jesperson, 
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1919 : 20 lectures on MethodvS and Materials of Literary Criticism in Sans- 

krit. 

Another Course on Indian Thetsjn. 

1927 : Philosophy and Exegetics of the MImarhsa system. 

1928: ‘Sentence-split, Beginning and End* (Vakyabheda, Upakrama and 
Upasarhhara) , 

1929 : Thought-measuring Devices in Indian Dialectics (Nyaya). 

193,1 : Highways and Bytvays of Literary Criticism. (Annamalai liniversity) 

1935 : Matter. Spirit and God in Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

1936 : Compromises in the history of Vedanta.^* 

The following represent the few articles that the Professor could write in the 
midst of his heavy work as teacher, guide to research students, and organiser of 
schemes and programmes lor Sanskrit which absorbed a great deal of his vigilant 
energies. 

1922 : The Prabhakara School of Karmamimamsa (Proceedings. II All-India 
Oriental Conference, Calcutta ; presidential address, Indian Philo- 
sophy section). 

1924 : Introduction to Nilakantha Vijayacampu ( Balamanorama Press, Myla- 

pore, Madras). 

1925 : {a) Further Light on the Prabhakara Problem. 

[h) Bodhayana and Dramidacarya, Two Vedantins presupposed 
by Ramanuja. (Proceedings : III All-India Oriental Conference). 
1926: ia) Introduction to the Ascaryacudaipani (Balamanorama Press, My- 
lapore). 

(&) Presidential Address in Sanskrit to the All-India Sanskrit Sahitya 
Pari^t, Calcutta (Printed in the Samskrta Sahitya Pari^at 
Patrika). 

ic) A Few Problems of Identity in the Ancient Cultural History of 
India ( Presidential address. IV Oriental Conference, Allahabad, 
Indian Philosophy Section). 

1927 : (a) Sundarapandya : JOR, Madras, I, pp. 1-15. 

( b) Bhadanta. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

(c) Aravapavatikal. Ibid., pp, 191-201. 

(</) Aravapavatikal. Ibid,, II, pp, 79-83. 

1927 : (a) Ravana-bhasya : J.R, Madras, III, pp. 1-5. 

(b) Kosavan Acaryaji. In “Essays by Diverse Hands," Madras Lib- 
rary Association. 

1930 : Foreword on Sriharsa and the Naisadhaya Carita (edn. of Pandit 

Vyasaraya Sastri ; R. S. Vadhyar, Palghat ) . 

1933 : (a) Foreword to the Valmiki Ramayana (edn. by M. L, J. Press, 

Mylapore, Madras). 

ib) Introduction to Madhavananda's Edition of the Brhadaraiiyaka 
Bhasya of Sankara and Translation (Mayavati, Almora), 

193'4 ; Pumaism in Indian Thought (Presidential Address to the Indian Philo- 
sophy Section of the 10th All-India Philosophical Congress, Waltair, 
Published in the Proceedings), 

1935 : Presidential Address in Sanskrit to the Paiidita Pari§at, 8th All-India 

Oriental Conference, Mysore. Printed in the Proceedings, 

1936 : Convocation Address to Graduates of the Madras University (Printed 

by the University). 

6. Both of these are going to be published by the Kuppuswami Sastri Memo- 
rial Committee ; of the rest, the Professor has left copious Notes, points from which 
may be published in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
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Besides these he contributed short but scholarly and inspiring forewords to 
many of the publications of his students, and the popular booklets of the Madras 
Samskrta Academy. 

The late Professor undertook not only to rewrite for publication in book-form 
all his lectures in the Madras University, but also to write some works on Sanskrit 
Philology, Philosophy of Grammar, MImarhsa, etc. ; but he could never do any of 
these items of writing work. The following represent his books, written or edited. 

1. Nearly 66 Volumes of Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras Oriental Library. 

2. Padyacudamani ( jointly edited : Madras Govt. Ori. MSS. Library ) . 

3. Vinavasavadatta kJOR„ Madras). 

4. Vibhramaviveka of Maodana {JOR., Madras). 

5. A Primer of Indian I^gic (P. Varadachari & Co., Madras). 

6. Brahmasiddhi of Mandana with Sahkhapani’s commentary f Madras Govt. 
Ori. MSS. Library). 

7. Dhvanyaloka, with Locana, Kaumudi and ITpalocana (the last by himself), 
llddyota I, to be issued by the K. Sastri Memorial Committee. 

His edition of the Adhvanamimamsakutuhalavrtn and some volumes of the 
Sarhkara- Works Series of the Vani Vilas Press have already been mentioned. 

No other Sanskritist of S. India, and few of the rest of India, had combined an 
all round traditional Panditya both in ^stra and Kavya in such measure with mo- 
dern scholarship : and surely no single Sanskritist has contributed so largely to the 
cause of Sanskrit learning and education in the Madras Presidency . as the late 
Professor, Mm. S. Kuppuswami*^stri. May the Research Institute which his stu- 
dents, admirers and friends are planning to evStablish in his name in Madras become 
a successful reality and keep alight the lamp of learning lit by him. 
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Jndnadipikd (Mahdbhdrata-Tdtparya-Tikd) of Devabodhacarya on the Udyoga- 

parvan of the Mahabharata, critically edited by Dr. S. K. De, m.a. d.litt.; 

Bharatiya Vidya Series No. 3 ; Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1944. 

Pp. xvi H- 74 ; Price Rs. 3 ; Size 91'" X 

Recently Dr. R. N. Dandekar brought out a critical edition’ of the commentary 
of Devabodha on the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata. We are glad to have the 
present critical edition of this important Commentary for the Udyogaparvan by 
Dr. De, who has already edited this parv'an in the Critical Edition oj the Mahd^ 
bhdrata by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. So far Devabodha’s Commentary for the Adi, 
Sabhd, Udyoga, Bhtsrna and Drona parvans is available and perhaps we may find 
some day this Commentary for other parvans as well. Dr. De has based his edition 
on a unique palm-leaf MS belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, but it is 
incomplete, much damaged and fragmentary. 

It was the late Dr. Sukthankar who first realized the importance of this 
Commentary. He pointed out that Devabodha is the earliest Mahabharata Com- 
mentator and hence deserves the foremost consideration in a Critical Study of the 
Epic text. On a survey of the relative chronology of other Mbh. Commentators 
Dr. De finds that there is nothing against placing Devabodha earlier than a.d. 1150. 
His Commentary is not extensive. It is of the nature of a brief running gloss on 
difficult words and phrases. It gives also occasionally the gist of Sections and 
Chapters. Its main value lies, however, in its evidence, both positive and negative 
for the constitution of the critical text. 

Nothing is known about the personal history of Devabodha as observed by the 
learned editor in his excellent and elaborate Critical Introduction. Muni Jina- 
vijayaji, however, in his appreciative Foreword to the volume before us is inclined 
to identify our Devabodha with his name-sake who was contemporary^ of Hema- 
candracarya “ on account of the similarity of description and also because both 
appear to belong to the same period and hail from the North." 

In view of the importance of the Commentaries on the Mahabharata for textual 
and other purposes it is necessary to edit them critically. We, therefore, congratu- 
late Dr. De and the authorities of the Vidya Bhavan for the present edition of 
Devabodha's Commentary on the Udyogaparvan and trust that the Vidya 'Bhavan's 
Bharatiya Vidya Series will be adorned before long with many volumes of the 
critical editions of other early commentaries on the Mahabharata, which is the 
ocean of the Bharatiya Vidya pail excellence. 

The late Dr. Sukthankar has been rightly called “ the father of Indian 
textual criticism as will be seen from Dr. De's remarks which conclude his clear- 
cut scholarly Introduction as follows " This small work owes its inception to the 
suggestion of my departed friend. Vishnu S. Sukhthankar ; but little did I expect 
when I undertook it last year that he w^ould not live to see its completion. He was 
our Pathikft in the Critical Study of the Mahabharata but to me he was Kalyapa- 
mitra in this life and beyond and it is with melancholy satisfaction that I redeem 
my promise to him to edit this work.” 

P. K. Code. 


I, Annah B. O, R. Institute, Vol. XXII, pp. 135-170, 307-354 etc. 
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Anupaumhagunuvatdra by Vitthala Kr^ija (The Ganga Oriental Scries ; I>edicatory 
\olume) Edited by Dr. C. K. Raja, m.A., D. Phil. (Oxon) ; Anup Sanskrit 

Library, Bikaner, 1942 ; Pp. V + 103 ; Size : " X 8| 

The Gawga Oriental Series started by the Bikaner Darbar recently will be hailed 
with delight and gratitude by every Sanskritist in this country and outside. It is 
one of the many benefactions which commemorated the Golden Jubilee of His late 
Highness the Maharaja Shri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, who had the highest regard 
and love for our ancient Sanskrit literature and culture like his illustrious ancestor 
Maharaja Shri Anup Singhji whose name the Sanskrit library at Bikaner bears. 
Shri Anup Singhji was created the first Maharaja in a.d. 1687.*^ He died at Adoni 
in the Deccan in A.l). 1698. The main body of MSS in the Anup Sanskrit library 

were collected during the stay of this Maharaja in the Deccan as the librar^^ con 

tains many rare works by Maharashtra authors. This library was first catalogued 
in 1880 by Rajendra Lai Mitra. We learn with the greatest satisfaction that an 
upto-date revised catalogue of this collection will be published shortly by the 
Bikaner Darbar. It is prepared by our friend, the indefatigable Dr. C. K. Raja, 
the General Editor of the Revised Catalogus Catalogorum to be published by the 
Madras University. It is but in the fitness of things that the Dedicatory Volume 
in the Ganga Oriental Series should be a poem dealing with the greatness of the 
illustrious founder of the Sanskrit library of the Bikaner Darbar. The Sanskri- 
lists of Maharashtra, no less than their brethren outside, will be delighted to learn 
from the Preface of Shri K. M. Panikker, the Minister of Education, Bikaner, that 
the Anup Sanskrit library has-been thrown open to the public. This progressive 
step coupled wdth the appointment of a learned and energetic Curator in charge 
of this library, who is also the General Editor of this Series working under the 
guidance of his guru Dr, Raja will before long give a new^ impetus to Sanskrit 
learning in Rajputana, so full of martial traditions, which need to be sublimated 
to intellectual heights, if Rajputana is to keep pace with other parts of India in the 
flow-tide of Oriental learning now' filling the nooks and corners of this Bharatavar^a 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. 

The poem Anupasimhagundv'atdra presented in this volume by Dr. Raja 
with his elegant translation consists of ten sections dealing with ten topics viz. 

’Siqc,, ^ ^ and 3T¥P?. 

They indicate the Indian ideal of Kingship of wJiich Anupasimha was an embodi- 
ment. The memoiy of such an illustrious ancestor must have played no small part 
in creating an intense love for Sanskrit learning in the mind of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Shri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, to whose benefaction we owe not only 
the preservation of Sanskrit MSS. at Bikaner but also their projected publication 
in the Ganga Oriental Series with the co-operation of the learned men of the land. 
We feel confident that the contract of an eminent Sanskritist like? Dr. Raja with 
the late Highness Shri Ganga Singhji Bahadur of Bikaner, which has paved the 
way for the regeneration of Sanskrit learning at Bikaner will before long give us 
many learned publications in this Bikaner Sanskrit Series and the present Dedi- 
catory Volume is an appropriate and inspiring effort in this direction. 

P. K. Code. 


Jnanadtpika (commentary by Devabodha on the Adiparvan of the Mahdbharata) , 
Edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, m.a., ph.d., B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1941, 
pp. iv + ,107 ; Price Rs. 4. 

It is for the first time that a critical edition of this oldest extant commentary 
on the Mahdbhdrala by Devabodlia has been published. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
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the General Editor of the Mbh fii;st established its value and importance for the 
constitution of the texti of the Great Epic and entrusted the work of editing it 
critically to Dr. R. N. DAindekar on' the basis of manuscript material collected (2 
MSS from the Oriental Institute, Baroda and one MS from the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, Calcutta) for the Mhh Department of the B. O. R. Institute. One 
of the Baroda MSS is dated A.i). 1584 but the other one designated B. though not 
dated is very valuable as it preserves the text “ in tlie completest and the least 
corrupt form as observed by the Editor in his Introduction to the present edi- 
tion. Though this commentary is unaccompanied by the text of the epic, Dr. SuK- 
THANKAR has found that the version of the text commented on by Devabodha was 
of the “Sara da — K type.’’ We, therefore, await with eagerness the publication of 
this commentary on the Sabha, Udyoga* and the Draj^ta parvans, promised 

by the Editor, The present editor had the benefit of the “ help and advice “ 
of the late Dr. Sukthankar and we trust that the learned Editor will make good 
use of this experience in giving us before long the editions of this commentary on 
the parvans referred to above, though unfortunately Dr. Sukthanfl.ar has not lived 
to see this work completed. The object of Dr. Sukthankar in entrusting this work 
to the Editor as Dr. Sukthankar once told the writer personally, was to acquaint 
him with the method of critical editing of texts. We are. therefore, glad to find 
I hat the Editor has done his job conscientiously in making good use of the MSS 
materia] kept at his disposal and we feel no doubt that fie will give us the remain- 
ing portions of the available commentary in the near future with the same zeal and 
care as he has bestowed on the present edition. 

The writer of this note undertook the study of the history and chronology of 
the Mahdbhdrata commentators ten years ago at the express suggestion of Dr. 
Sukthankar. As a result of this study he has already published papers on Vima- 
labhodha^ Arjunamisra,- Vddirdjaitrtha,^ Nilakat^tha CaturdfiaraJ Anandapur^a 
alias Vidydsdgara'^ etc. Other studies are pending investigation but so far no satis- 
factory evidence has been traced to prove the Chronology^ of Devabodha. It is 
hoped that when the entire commentary of this oldest extant commentator on the 
Mbh is published by Dr. Dandekar it may facilitate the investigations of the writer 
about this elusive Paramahamsa Parivrdjakdcdrya referred to with approval and 
reverence by subsequent commentators. 

In congratulating the Editor and the Bhandarkar O. R^. Institute on this very 
useful and scholarly edition of the Jhdnadtpikd of Devabodha we strongly hope 
that the B. O. R. Institute will publisli critical editions of other Mbh commentaries 
and thus enrich the field of Epic .studies, already ornamented by the monumental 
volumes of the Epic, so ably edited by the late Dr. Sukthankar of immortal fame 
and his learned collaborators. 

Poona P. K. Gode. 


* A critical edition of this portion of the commentaiy by Dr. S. K. De. the 
Editor of the Critical Edition of Udyoga has now been publislied by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan of Bombay, --S. M. K. 

1. Annals (B. O. R. Institute), XVII, 394-397. 

2. Indian Culture, II, 1141-146. 

3. Annals (B. O. R. I. XVII, 203-210). 

4. Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals (1942), pp. 146-161 — Dr. A. B. Keith 
regards this paper as “ a very satisfactory piece of work ” in his letter* of 13-4-1943 
to the author. 

5. Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandat Quarterly, XX, 29-36 (1939) Dr. V, 
Raghavan’s paper on this author {Annals of On. Research Madras University, 
1940) confirms the limits for his date fixed in this paper. 



THE DATE OF PARKARA IRA VI VARMAR. 

By 

K. N. DANIEL, Thiruvella. 

Since we have a large number of inscriptions of the time of Parkara Iravi, 
Emperor of Keralam, his date is of immense importance to the History of Keralam 
as well as that of the Malayalam language. 

Two Parkara Iravi Varniars. 

We have a large number of inscriptions of the time of Parkara Iravi, some 
of them giving regnaf (years or age and the positions of Jupiter. I give below a 
list of some of those inscriptions with the years and respective poaitions of Jupiter. 

The Tirukkakkara inscription of the 6th year, Jupiter in Itavam (2nd rasi). 

( Trav, Arch, Series, Vol. Ill, p. 180). 

The Tirukkotittanam Inscription 13th year, Jupiter in Ifavam (2nd rasi)) 

{Trav. Arch, Series, Vol. II, p. 36). 

The Perunna instription 14th year Jupiter in Makara 
(10th i^i) {md Vol. II. p. 34). 

The Tirukkakkara Inscription 31st year, Jupiter in Dhanu 
(9th rasi) {Ibid Vol. II, p. 43). 

The Tirukkakkara Inscription 31st year, Jupiter in Kumbham 
(11th rasi) (Ibid Vol. Ill, p. 183). 

The Perunna Inscription, 33rd year Jupiter in Ifavam (2nd rasi) 

(Ibid Vol, II, p. 44), 

The Tirunelli Copper plate No. 2, 43rd year, Jupiter in Tulam 
(7th rasi) [Ibid Vol. IL p. 31). 

The Tirunelli copper plate No. 1. 47th’ year Jupiter in Chihham 
(5th rasi) {Ind. Ant„ Vol. XX, p. 290), 

The Tirukkakkara Inscription 58th year, Jupiter in Chihham 
(5th rasi) {T, A, S„ Vol. II, p. 49). 

There are two more inscriptions in which, though the year portion is damag- 
ed, the years can be guessed, 

Tiniikkakkara Inscription of the 13th year, Jupiter in Makaram 
(10th rasi) (T. A. S., Vol. II, p. 39). 

It is dated 2nd against 11th or 2M. On account of the damage of the first two 
letters, it may be read Orupattonru (11th) or irupattomu (21st) . 

Tirukkiddeara inscription of the 43rd year, Jupiter in Minam (JL2th r^i) 

{T,A,S., Vol. II, p. 47). 

This is dated 2nd year opposite to the year forty and odd ; the portion containing 
the odd year is' damaged, and therefore nothing more than a guess is possible. 1 
take it as (2 plus 41) the 43rd year. 

In the Tirukkakkara temple there are two inscriptions of the 31st year of 
Parkara Irlavi, one of Dhanuvydlam (Jupiter in the 9th rasi) and the other of 
Kumbhavyalam (Jupiter in the 11th rasi). There is no gain-saying the fact that 

I. Chelldninrayd^taiketir ndlppattdrdmmtu (1 + 46) = 47th. 
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the people of Tirukkakkara will not make two inscriptions in the same year placing 
Jupiter in the 8th and 11th signs. 

It will take nearly a year for Jupiter to trat el one sign and nearly 12 years to 
travel the whole rdsichakratn (ecliptic) of 12 signs. The 33rd year inscription does 
not agree with either of the 31st year inscriptions, because it places Jupiter in the 
2nd rasi. The 14th year inscription differs from the two 31st year inscriptions and 
the 33rd year inscription. If the years given arc all regnal years there must have 
been four Parkara Iravi Varmars. 

If we further take all the years a.'* regnal and current, we have to postulate six 
J^arkara Iravi Varmans. In casfe we take some of them as regnal years others as 
age, some as current and others as expired, these may be reduced to two. 

It goes without saying that the 31st year of Parkara Iravi may mean 31st year 
oi his age or of his reign. Recently the 60th year of the late Maha Raja of Travan- 
core was celebrated all over Travancore. In the 4()th century a. d., when all re- 
cordvS', except the one which says that the 60th year of this King was celebrated, arc 
lost, it may be contended that this King reigned more than 60 years. There is there- 
fore no reason why we should take all the years as regnal. When we read of the 
58th year, it is quite rea^^onablc to take it as the age rather thdn the regnal year 
a King seldom reigns 58 years while the 6th year must be taken to mean the 
regnal year. 

It is very common in this land that people, when asked of their age, sometime' 
ci\'c expired years and sometimes current years. The year of Kali is invariably 
given as expired and the Quilon era and Christian era a*; current. In Travancore 
a furlong stone with the inscription 3/6 means 2 fnilcs and 6 furlongs ; whereas in 
several other places it means 3- miles and 6 furlongs- in the latter 3 indicates c.\- 
pired mile. 

“These positions says Mr. K. G. Sankar. “ cannot be reconciled with each 
other, unless we postulate the existence of at least tour different Bhaskara Ravi Var- 
mans. Since there is no justification for doing so, we have no alternative but to 
gi\'c up the problem as for the present insoluble.” If there is no justification for 
postulating six Parkara Iravi Varmans, and if ve insist on taking all the years as 
regnal and current, there is, for the present and for eA’er, no alternative other than 
to condemn seven of these inscriptions as wrongly dated. No one, I think, will 
prefer to condemn seven inscriptions as wrongly dated rather than to assume that 
years may be sometimes regnal and sometimCvS age, sometimes current and sometimes 
expired. We therefore, come to the conclusion that there were two Parkara Iravi 
Varmans. To postulate even six Parkara Iravi Varmans, it must be observed, can- 
not be condemned as preposterous, for there were four Rama Varmas among the 
Kings of Travancore during the 19th century. A reconciliation table showing eiglh 
inscriptions of Parkara Iravi Varmar 1, and another showing three of Parkara Iravi 
Varmar II, are given infra. 

Astronomical Evidence. 

Now, fortunately, there are two inscriptions of these two different Parkara Iravi 
Varmans', which give avStronomical positions. When these arc put together, wc 
have very sure astronomical data for calculating the dales. 

The Ferunna Inscription. 

The first is the Perunna inscription of the 14th year. This is an incomplete 
inscription found in the temple at Perunna. Though the name of the king is not 
mentioned, it is unquestionably taken to be that of Parkara Iravi (Trau. Arch. Se- 
ries, Vol. II, p. 34). 

‘ All scliolars! including Mr. Daniel/' says Mr. Sankar, ” hitherto' assumed that 
the former (the Perunna inscription) is an inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman, 
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But there is no justification for it in the inscription itself. The portion referring 
to the King's name is missing, and there is in it no mention either of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman’^s feudatory Govardhana Marthanda of Venadu." He further says that 
this inscription must belong to Intukotai, the predecessor of Parkara Iravi Varman. 

There are three inscriptions of Intukotai which give regnal years and the 
positions of Jupiter, and they will not agree with the inscription in question, if >ve 
take it to be one of that king. In the 16th year of Intukotai Jupiter was in Chinfiam 
(filh rasi), while, according to the inscription under consideration, in the r4th 
year Jupiter stood in Makaram (10th rasi). If in the 14th year Jupiter stood in 
the 10th rasi, it must, in the 16th year, stand in the 12th rasi. But it was in chin* 
nam five signs ahead. So the 14th year inscription of the unmentioned king can- 
not be of Intukotai. 

Now let us examine whether this inscription was unanimously taken by scho- 
lars as belonging to Parkara Iravi Varmar with or without any warrant. 

(1) At Perunna, where the inscription in question is found, there is another 
inscription of Parkara Iravi Vaiman mentioned by name (Travaticore Arch. Series, 
Vol. II. p. 44). 

(2) At Tirukkotittanam which is close to Perunna there are two inscriptions 
of Parkara Iravi V^amian, which mention Kovarttana Mattantan, the owner of Vc- 
natn, (Venatu taiya) (Kovarttana Mattantan) ruling Nanmla Natu (Ibid., Vol. 11, 
pp. 33, 40). 

In the above Perunna inscription a certain king of Vepatu (The name is not 
written because the inscription left incomplete where it should occur. It stops 
at the word V^atutaiya, i,e.< the owner ot Venatu) ruling Nanrula natu is men- 
tioned (Naiifula natu valunra venat^taiya), and he must be Kovarttana Mattantan. 
Moreover this is dated the 14th year of the unmentioned emperor, and the Tiruk- 
kotittanam inscription mentioned above is also dated the 14th year of Parkara Iravi. 
Tlte unmentioned emperor, therefore, was Parkara Iravi . 

(3) Further we see that this inscription, when taken to be that of Parkara 
Iravi Varman, agrees with two other inscriptions of that king. Is it reasonable to 
'suppose that it was by mere chance? If in this inscription Jupiter was placed in 
the 9th rasi instead of the 10th, it would not have agreed with any inscription ol 
Parkara Iravi Varman, 

The Perunna inscription named above, therefore, belongs to the time of Par- 
kara Iravi. The astronomical positions given in that inscription are the following - 
20th of the solar month Mina ; Sunday, the 7th asterism and Jupiter in 
Makara." 

I have examined the date of the grant for nearly 1,400 years from the end of 
the first century to the beginning of the fifteenth. The earliest day for which the 
date is correct is Kali 3626 (expired) 1,324,781st day of Kali, i.e. 8th March. 
526 A.D. It was a Sunday. The whole day was the 7th asterism. Jupiter was 
almost in the middle of the Makaram rasi. The next day for consideration is Kali 
4160, 12th March, a.d. 1060 (1,519.829th day of Kali). This is the date given by 
Dew^ Bahadur L. D. Sw^amikannu Pillai and it is correct. 

1155 AJO. not suitable. 

He has given one more date. Kali 4255, 13lh March 1155 a.d. This date is 
not correct cn the following reason. If samkrarnam takes place 18 halika after 
sunrise, the Malayalees reckon the next day as the 1st day of the month ; whereas 
according; to the system prevalent in India outside Keralam, if samkramam takes 
place at any time during the day. that very cky should be reckoned as the 1st 
day of the month. That the former was the system of Keralam from time imme- 
morial. can be easily proved from inscriptions. Verify the following dales 
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(1) Kollam 392, Friday, 17th Tulam {Trav. Arch. Series, Val.. I, No. XVI, 

p. 290). 

(2) Kollam 782, Thursday, 22nd Tulam Ubid, Vol. I, No. X, p. 180). 

(3) Saka iL474, Monday, 29th Metam {Ibid. Vol. I, No. VI, p. 105). 

(4) Saka 1416, Friday, 10th Minam {Ibid, Vol. I, No. XV, p. 265). 

(5) Saka 1472, Monday, 19th Mithunam {Ibid, V^ol. I, No. XV, p. 271).. 

(6) Kali 4702, Kollam 776 Saturn in Tula Jupiter in Kanni, Saturday, 22nd 

Mithuna, nakshatra Punarvasu solar eclipse {Ibid. Vol. II, pp. 29, 30). 

See the facsimile preserved in the Archaeological Offica. Reading given 

in the book is wrong. 

In Kali 4255 (a.d. 1155) Minasamkramani took place on a Tuesday, 27th 
ndlika after sunrise, and therefore according to the Malabar system 1st Minam was 
on Wednesday. So 20th Minam was a Monday. But the inscription was made on 
a Sunday. The year 1155 therefore is not correct. 

The TirunelU Plate. 

Now let us take the other inscription of Parkara Iravi Vamian, which contains 
the necessary astronomical data for calculating the date. This is Tirunelli copper 
plate No. 2. “ Wednesday, 8th day of the solar month Mina and nakshatra Uttara 
Phalguni (12th asterism), when Jupiter stood in the Tula rasi I have examined 

this date also from the end of the 1st century’' to the beginning of the fifteenth. 
The earliest date for consideration is Kali 3671' (expired) 1,341,206th, day of Kali, 
i.e., 22nd February 571 a.d. It was. Wednesday. The whole day and almost the 
whole night was Uttara Phalguni the 12th asterism. The mean Jupiter was in 
Tula, the actual Jupiter passed into the next rasi. “ It has long been known,*^ says 
Robert Sewell, I.C.S., “ that in earlier years the Panchanga Brahmans in India 
framed their local almanacs on calculations made by use of the mean as opposed 
to the true or apparent motions of the sun and moon. The change from the mean 
to the true systems of calculation was advocated by Sripati (a.d. 1040) and the 
latter system may have been adopted in some places about that time ; becoming 
more general from about a.d. 1100 onwards [Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, p. 17). 
Anyhow it is certain that during the 6th century almanacs were framed on calcu- 
lations made by use of the mean as opposed to the true or apparent motion of 
Jupiter. 

Another date for consideration is Kali 3766, 25th February, 666 a.d. On this 
day 12th asterivSnW came to an end 2 hours and 24 minutes after sunrise. 

A.D. 1021 not suitable. 

Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai gives Ist March 1021 a.d. saying Ettu 
Chenra fis, I believe, 9th and not 8th.*' He took the 43rd as the 41st and 
made 980 a.d., thej date of Parkara Iravi Varman*s ascension to the throne. The 
later writers blindly followed Swamikannu Pillai and took it as a proved fact that 
the list regnal year of Parkara Iravf was 980 a.d. But this is based on the indis- 
putably wrong assumption that the expression Etfu Chanra is 9th and not 8th. 

This can be clearly proved from dated inscriptions. Verify the following dates : — 

(1) Kollan 428, Minam 8 (Ettu Chenra) Sunday {T. A. S., Vol. VI, Part I, 
p. 24). 

In the same place there is another inscription which enables even a layman to 
verify, this date, Kollam 428, 17th { Patinejamtlyati, the ordinary word for the 
17th) Minam, Tuesday, {Ibid., p. 25). Everybody knows that if 17th is Tuesday 
8th is Sundiiy. 

(2) Kollam 336 Itavam 6th (afit chenra) Saturday Makayiram {Early Sove- 
reifns of Trovancore, p. 67), 
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6th Itavam 336 Kollain is 1,556,767th day of Kali. The first day of Kali 

was a Friday and thereiore, 1,556,767th day was a Saturday, and the asterism of 
the day was Makayiram. The expression aru chenra, therefore means 6th and not 
7th. 

Let any astronomer verify the following dates : — 

(3) Kollam 427, 21st Itavam {'nupattonni chenra) Wednesday and Pan- 

chami (inscription No. 13. Ibid, p. 73). 

(4) Kollam 393, Sunday, 8th Metam (ettu chenra), Makayiram {Trav. Arch, 
Series, Vol. I. p. 290). 

<5) Kollam 778, Monday, 7ih Metam (elu chenra) (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 178). 

(6) Kollam 782, Friday, 6th Metam (dm chenra) (Ibid., p. 180). 

(7) Kollam 945, Friday, 15th Itavam ( pat inane hu chenra) (Ibid., Vol. I, 

pp. 301, 302). The reading given is fifth Itavam which is a mistake. See facsimile. 

(8) Saka 1467, Friday, 30th Tula (muppatu chenra) (Ibid.. Vol. I, p. 104). 

1 9) Saka 1486, Sunday, 20th Metam iirUpatu chenra) (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 106). 

(10) Saka 1487, Thursday, 6th Makaram (dru chenra) (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 274). 

(11) Saka 1489, Friday, 24th Tula (irupatlundlu chenra) (Ibid., Vol. I, p.. 275). 

(12) Saka 1493, Friday, 15th Itavam (palindhchu chenra) (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 277). 
(,13) Kollam 440 Karkkataka 23, Sunday ( irupattumunnu chema) (T. A. S.. 

Vol. VI, p. 26)- 

(14) Kollam 440, Tulam 30th, Monday (muppatu chema) (Ibid., p. 31). 

In all the above inscriptions, as well as in many others I have verified, the 
word chenra is used to denote a current day.. This word is never used to denote 
an expired day. * 

Mr. Ramanatha Ayyar in the Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. V, Part 1, 
appendix, jx)ints out two dates, which he thinks militate against my conclusion, 
Kollam 878 Itavam. 7 (elu chenra) Thursday and Itavami 16th (patindru chenra) 
Saturday. On looking into an euphemeries' which is based on the Tamil system, he 
found that 7th and 16th Itavam 878 Kollam were not Thursday and Saturday but 
Wednesday and Friday respectively. 

The end of Mefam 878 Kollam was Kali 1754731-28-45-45. Itavasamkramam 
in Kollam 878 therefore took place on a Thursday 28 ndlika after sunrise, and 
therefore Malayalees reckoned Friday as the first Itavam and others Thursday. 
The 7th Itavam„ therefore, according to the Kerala system, was Thursday and 16th 

Saturday. . o j- 

It is now overwhelmingly evident that the expression ettu chema is 8th, and net 

9th, and therefore the date 1021 a.d. is wrong. 

There are two other dates given by Swamikannu Pillai. They are Kali 4205 
and 42,16. 

1105 A.D. not suitable. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai in a letter says that according to Surya Siddhanta 
Jupiter was in Tula on the 8th of Mipa Kali 4205 (a.d.. 1105). This is absolutely 
wrong. Had it not been for his sad demise, which took place a few days after, 
he would have accepted his error ; because this is al matter of mathematical calcu- 
- .'ation, which does not admit any difference of opinion. 

The late Mr. Sewell in his Indian Chronography has given a table which 
enables a layman to calculate the mean longitude of Jupiter according to the vanous 
systems of Indian Astronomy. 

According to all these systems Jupiter has completed seven signs and has passed 
into the next agn I'.e. Vrschika. According to Surya Siddhanta Mean Jupiter was 
seven degrees old in Vrschika. according to the Surya Siddanta with Btja four 
degrees, according to the Arya Siddhanta 8 degrees, and according to Brahma 
Siddhanta and Siddhanta Sirdmo^i 9 degrees, 
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Apparent Jupiter according to the Surya Siddhanta is 13 degrees 56 minutes 
(nearly 14 (degrees), according to the Surya Siddhanta with Bija 10 degrees 52 
minutes (nearly 11 degrees), according to the Ary a Siddhanta 15 degrees 59 minutes 
(nearly 16 degrees), according to the Parahita System which was used in Keralam 
13 degrees 6 minutesl old in Vrschika. 

Three gentlemen, who are good scholars in Indian Astronomy, published the 
results of their calculation according to the Parahita system, Mr. P. S, Puru- 
shothaman Namburi writes: — “On 8th Mina 4205' (1105 a.d.) the mean Jupiter 
was 6 degrees 30 minutes old in Vrschika and the apparent Jupiter 13 degrees 27* 
minutes.” Mr. Sankaranarayana Sastri, late Senior Pandit in Astronomy, Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College Trivandrum, found the mean Jupiter on the day to be 6 
degrees 29( minutes and the apparent Jupiter 13 degrees 22 minutes old in Vrschika. 
Mr. Punnaseri Nampi Neelakanta Sarma, Principal Sanskrit College, Pattampi, who 
was an eminent scholar in Indian Astronomy, writes' : “ The Mean Jupiter was 6 

degrees 29 minutes, ai>parent Jupiter 13 degrees 6 minutes old in Vrschika.” The 
calculations of these gentlemen differ only in a few^ minutes. This difference is 
due to the fact that small fractions will have to be neglected very often. All agree 
in placing the actual Jupiter in th€( 14th degree i.e. in the middle of Vrschika. 

Now according to the Parahita system, the system followed in Kerala during 
the days of old, Jupiter was unquestionably in the 14th degree in Vrschika. The 
hindmost is Surya Siddhanta with Blja, Avhich was never used in Kerala. Accord- 
ing to this system Jupiter was Ifl degrees old in Vrschika i.e. he passed the sign 
of Tula more than four months before the date. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is, there- 
fore, wrong in saying that on the day in question jiipiter was in the sign of Tula, 
according to Surya Siddhanta. 

It may be contended that, though according to no system known to us Jupiter 
can be placed in Tula on the day under consideration, the. system followed then 
may be one which placed him in that sign. 1 reply as follows : 

(a) It is indisputable that no astronomic system will place Jupiter in Tula, 
when he is in about the middle of the ne.xt sign. 

(b) Further it can be easily proved from inscriptions that the astronomic 
system used here during the middle ages did not place Jupiter 14 degrees behind. 
Searching through various inscriptions I found six which completely prove my 
statement. 

(il) Kollam 371 (Kali 4297), Sun 24 days old in Aries (24th Mesha) Jupiter 


in Cancer (Karkataka) [Tiav. 

Arch. Series, Vol. 

III, p. 35), 





Sign 

Degrees 

Minutes. 

Kali 1569539th day 

Mean Jupiter according to 

Parahita system 

3 

13 

17 

Apparent Jupiter 


3 

8 

12 


(2) Kollam 427 (Kali 4353) Sun 21 days old in Taurus (21st V'rshabha) 
Wednesday 5th Tithi Jupiter in Aries (Mesha) {Some Early Sovereigns oj Travan- 
core, p. 73). Kali 1590021st day. On verifying it is found that it w^as Wednesday 
and 5th Tithi as said in the inscription. 

Sign Degrees Minutes. 

Mean Jupiter according to Parahita system . . 0 3 59 

Apparent Jupiter according to Parahita system 0 10 44 

(3) Kali 4704 Kollam 778 9un 7 days old in Aries (7th Mesha) Monday Rohini 
Jupiter in Scorpio (Vrschika) {Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, No. X, p. 178). 

Kali 1718182nd day.. It is verified and found that the day was Monday and 
Rohiiii, 
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Sign Degrees Minutes. 

Mean Jupiter (Parahila) 7 2 32 

Actual Jupiter (Parahita) 7 5 17 

(4) Kali 4708i Kollam 782 Sun 6 days old in Aries (6th Mesha) Friday Svati 
1st Tithi Siddhi Yoga Jupiter in PSsces (Mina) {Ibid, Vol. I, No. X, p. 179). 

Kali 1719642nd! day. It is verified and found that it was Friday, Svati, first 


Tithi and Siddhi Yoga. 

Sign 

Degrees 

Minute; 

Mean Jupiter (Parahita) 

XI 

4 

6 

Apparent Jupiter (Parahita) 

11 

6 

49 


If on the date in question Jupiter was placed in Tula by the then astronomic 
s}^stcm, as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai would have us believe, Jupiter would have been 
placed in the previous sign during the days of the above four inscriptions ; becaUvSC 
in the above inscriptions apparent Jupiter was only 8, 10, 5 and 6 degrees old in 
their signs while on the day in question he was more than 13 degrees old. If the 
astronomic system of those days were such as to place Jupiter 14 degrees further 
behind than the Parahita system, he would have been placed in the previous signs 
in the four inscriptioUvS named above. It is specially to be noted that the first 
inscription is of the 12th century. Since in 1196 ( 4297 Kali) Jupiter, which was 
only 8i degrees old in Karkataka according to the Parahita system, was placed in 
the same r.-ign, not in the previous, by the then astronomers, it is quite certain that 
in 1105 Jupiter, w^hich wa? 13 degrees old in Vrschtkn according to the same vsystem, 
was placed by the then astronomers in the sign of Vrschika itself, not in the previous 
sign, Tula, 

(r) Now of all the astronomic systems SHtya Siddhanla with Blja places Jupitci 
further behind than all the others, according to which Jupiter was 10 degrees and 
52 minutes old in Vrschika on the day under discussion. We have inscriptions to 
prove that the astronomic syvStcm, used in Kerala during the Middle ages did not 
place Jupiter as behind oven as the Surra Siddhanla with Bija. 

<1) Kali 1702, Kollam 776, Sun 22 days old in Gemini (22nd Miihunam) 
SeUurday, Pnnandsu. Solar eclipse Jupiter in Virgo iKonni). It is verified and 
the details given here are found to be correct. 

Kali 1717529th day. 

Sign Degiecs Minutes. 

Mean Jupiter (Parahita) . .. 5 8 14 

Apparent Jupiter t Paiahit a) 5 0 25 

Mean Jupiter according to Surya Siddlianta with 

Blja 5 7 9 

Apparent Jupiter according to Suiya Siddhanla with 

Blja . . . . . . - . 1 28 9 

Here according to Parahita syvStcm Jupiter is not even half a degree old but only 
25 minutes old in the. 6th sign : yet he was placed there by the astronomers of that 
IXiriod. Surya Siddhanta with Bija places him only in the previous sign. It i.s 

2. Ibid, Vol. II, page 30. The reading given in Trat\ Arch, Series is 12th 
Mithunam. Finding it a mistake I examined the facsimile preserved in the Archeo- 
logical Office, Trivandrum, and found that the date is 22nd not J.2th. According 
to the system prevalent in the Tamil countries, 21sl Mithunam w^as Saturday, but 
according to Kerala system 22nd w^as Saturday. 
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therefore evident that the Malabar astronomic system of the middle ages did not 
place Jupiter as behind as the Surya Siddhanta with Bija. 

(2) Kollam 392 (Kali 4317) Sun JL7 days old in Libra (17th Tula) Friday 
Anuraddha, Jupiter in Aries (Mesha) (Ibid, Vol. I, No. XVL p. 290). 

Kali 1577024th day. It is verified and found that it wasi Friday, and Anuraddha. 



Sign 

Degrees 

Minutes. 

Mean Jupiter (Parahita) 

0 

3 

58 

Apparent Jupiter (Parahita) 

0 

0 

49 

Mean Jupiter (Surya Siddhanta with Bija) 

0 

1 

57 

Apparent Jupiter (Surya Siddhanta with Bija) 

11 

29 

0 


Here Jupiter according to Parahita system is only 49 minutes not even one degree, 
old in the first sign ; yet he was placed there by the then astronomers. But Surya 
Siddhanta with Bija places him only in the previous sign i.e. 12th sign. Since in 
1216 A.D. (4317 Kali) the Kerala astronomic system made Jupiter stand in advance 
of the position given by the Surya Siddhanta with Bija, it is overwhelmingly evident 
that the Kerala systems in 1105 A.D. would not place Jupiter in the sign of Tula 
when he was nearly 11 degrees old (i.e. more than four months' journey) in the next 
sign even according to the Surya Siddhanta with Bija. So it is beyond the shadow 
of ai doubt that our astronomers of the 12th century placed Jupiter not in Tula but 
in Vrschika on 8th Mina 1105 A.D. 

Mr. P. S. Purushothaman Nambudry wrote saying that he calculated the posi- 
tions of Jupiter in the above six inscriptions, and found my calculations correct. 

1116 A.D. not suitable, 

“ For myself,” says Mr. K. G. Sankar, ” I contend that 1st March J116 A.c. 
(4216 Kali) satisfies the data of the Tirunelli plate in all respects. . It w^as a 
Wednesday, and the nakshatra Uttara Phalguni ended on that day shortly after 
daybreak allowing for an error of 1 ghatika at the most. 

” Uttara Phalguni was therefore most probably the nakshatra of that day .... 
The 1st March 1116 a.c. therefore completely satisfies the astronomical data of the 
Tirunelli plates.” 

Mr, Sankar admits that the required asterism came to an end before the day- 
break of 8th Mina -Kali 4216, i.e. sorrietime on the 7th. What he says is that il 
we allow an error of 1 ghatika. it can be stated that the required asterism ended 
shortly after the daybreak of 8th Mina. I admit that if we allow this error, the 
required asterism may be siaid to have lasted till 8 or 9 minutes after the daybreak. 
Let it be granted for argument s sake that on account of the astronomers' error the 
12th asterism was believed to have lasted till 8 minute^l after daybreak. The exe- 
cution of thei copper plate or the meeting assembled for that purpose is not likely 
to come to a close within 8 or 9 minutes. There seems no* re'’ son for supposing that 
they were very particular about completing everything before 8 minutes after day- 
break. 

To know the exact time of daybreak or the space of 8 minutes was very’ diffi- 
cult in those days. There was nq necessity for such a trouble. They could do it 
at any time of the day or the early hours of the night, and date it Wednesday 8th 
Mina 13th asterism instead of the 12th. The 13th asterism is as auspicious as 
the 12th. I need hardly say that if the required asterism does not stand at least 
for one hour on 8th Mina, the requirement is far from being fulfilled. Further your 
Parahita system was exactly the astronomic system of the 12th century. We can 
therefoore by no means allow an error and bring‘ the required asterism to the day- 
break of 8th Mina. 
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Parkara Iravi Sixth Century. 

Regarding the date of the copper plate, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai says : “ I took 
the period from aA>. 949 to 11329 (380 years) and find only one year in which 9th 
Mina was a Wednesday when Jupaer was in Tula and Moon in Uttara-Phalgmii 
{Ettuchenra is, I believe, 9th and not 8th). The year in question is a.d. ,1020-21, 

when 9th Mina was Wednesday, 1st March 1021 a.d In a.d. 1115-16, the 

next most likely year, 8th Mina was a.d. Iill6. I do not find any other year in 
the period of four centuries (a.d. 950 toi 1350) when 8th Mina was a Wednesday 
and when Jupiter stood in Tula rasi and the Mcon in nakshatra Uttara-Phalguni.'’ 

“ We may suppose,*' he again says, “ that a.d. 1^105 Wednesday March 1 .... was 
the day intended” {Trav, Arch. Series, Vol. II, pp. 31, 32, 50) . 

I have shown that these three dates given by the late Swamikannu Pillai are 
wrong. Now the readers have the authority of Swamikannu Pillai to show that 
from 950-to-1350 there is no date which will suit the copper plate under discussion, 
except the above three dates which have been shown to be wrong. 

Now we see that there are only two dates which suit the Tirunelli plate, 571 
and 666 a.d. It is therefore certain that the Tirunelli plate is not later than the 
7th century. 

We now find two dates each of which fulfils the requirements of both the inscrip- 
tions of Parkars Iiiavi Varmar, a.d. 526 and 1060 for the Perunna inscription, and 
571 and 666 for the Tirunelli plate No. 2. The Perunna inscription must be either 
of 526 or 1060. We cannot take the year of 1060 because in that case the Parkara 
Iravi Varmar of the Perunna Insfjription should be placed 400 years later than the 
other, the latest date which suits the other inscription being 666. That these two 
Parkara Iravi Varmars must be almost of the same period is, as has been shown, 
beyond question. We therefore come to the conclusion that 526 is the date of the 
Perunna inscription, and 571 that of the Tirunelli plate No. 2. 

Counter Arguments. 

Before proceeding further we shall do well to consider two opposing arguments. 
1. Dates of Inscriptions not trustworthy. 

“To this conclusion,” says Mr. Sankar, “ Mr. Daniel opposes his astronomical 
argument. He says that the astronomical data given in the Perunna inscription 
{Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, p. 34) and the Tirunelli plate {Ibid, Vol. II, p. 31) 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman agree only with dates in the sixth centur>^ a.d., in a period 
of 5,000 years starting from Kali era . . . Messrs. Ram'anatha Ayyer and Joseph, 
no doubt, fight shy of the astronomical argument, and the latter urges that astrono- 
mical data need not be always correct or reliable. But he forgets that the burden 
of proof is on him to show why the astronomical diata should be discredited, when 
they work out correctly, as they do in the present instance, and he has not even 
attempted to discharge that burden. We have no alternative but to disprove Mr. 
Daniel's statement, or, if we cannot do so, to accept his conclusion.” 

Mr. Joseph contends that the Tirunelli plate was wrongly dated. He assumes 
that this plate was executed in 1105. But as he wants to make 1105 the 58th year 
*of Parkara Iravi he takes the King's year 43 given there “to be quite wrong.’* 
Further he says ‘.j — “ If, however, Jupiter was actually in Vrschika, we have to take 
the inscription to be wrong in that particular.,” 

Mr. Joseph in the controversy very often referred to the Mampalli plate assum- 
ing the date Kollam 149 given there as unquestionable. How did he decide that it 
was not a mistake of nuTT^nalpatto^mpatu (^49)i for munnuTTundlpattompatu (349) 
or nanurrunalpattompatu (449)? Further he accepted the dates given in the Kavi- 
yoor inscriptions as correct. The authors of these inscriptions are not known. Such 
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being the case how can we be sure that the dates given there are corrct ? The whole 
history is built upon the assumption that the dates given in genuine inscriptions are 

correct. If we are not prepared to rely on such dates, we must burn all books on 
history as untrustworthy, and not a single historical fact can be proved. 

The Tirunelli Plate particularly trustworthy. 

We must bear in mind that the Tirunelli copper plate is not like the Kaviyoor 
inscriptions, on which Mr. Joseph does not hesitate to rely, and the other inscriptions 
of that type. 

The Tirunelli plate was not executed by one or two unimportant persons but 
by a great council. This copper plate has not yet been published. Mr. Hirananda 
Sastri, the late Government Epigraphist for India, so kindly obliged me by sending me 
an inked impression of the plate. With his permission I quote a few lines : — 

2. Tuattil Viyalanninra Mina Nayaru 

3. ettu chenra putanauta uttiratti nal tirunelli mukkal vattattu ninru cheyta 

kariyamavatu ti — 

4. runellipperumtalkku niyatam pantiratikku munnanaliyal arunali oru nanta 

5. Vilakku (nu) amaichcha kilakkattiyappolachcherikkal attikkututtan muttak- 

uru vajkinra, 

6- Kunchikkuttavarmanayina afikal virakurumpuraivar tiruvafi attikutu 

7. ttaruliyar muttakurril elunurfuvarum pai?iyutaiya nayaujum . . . lita — 

8. hkai vellalarutai kurumpufayinatu muttakurfinukkamaiheha nijalum paiii — 

9. yunnatumitahkaiyu (m) pirakitiyumutan kuti ninravirotamay. 

Here we are given to understand that the copoer plate under .consideration was 
executed by an assembly composed of the Seven Hundred, the head of the servants, 
the Government Officers, the servants, the people of the country, the Itahkai Vellalar, 
the Ministers, and presumably Kunchikkuttavarman, the King of Kurumpurainatu. 
Witnesses too are mentioned in the plate, 

Mr. Joseph would further have us believe that the position of Jupiter was 
wrongly entered in this document, in case Jupiter was not in Tula on 8th Mina 
1105. I have clearly proved that astronomy was known in India from a very early 
period. (Ind. Ant. Vol. LIII, pp. 193-196, 219-221). 

Further, I have proved that the Malabar astronomers of the middle ages were 
very accurate in calculating the position of Jupiter (supra pp. 30-32). 

If at the time of the execution of this document there were astronomers here 
who could calculate the position of Jupiter, this great assembly would certainly have 
the best astronomers with them, and they would give the correct position of Jupiter. 
If we believe that this document is genuine, we cannot but rely on the date given 
there. 

It is indeed unthinkable that such an assembly, when they executed a copper 
plate deed to be preserved for thousands of years, put down a wrong year of the 
Perumal, 43i for 58. Now millions of documents are executed in the world. Let 
Mr. Joseph point out a single document which is wrongly d'^ted. 

He says : — “ Epigraphists know of a large number of inscriptions in which 
astronomic data are wrong in some particular or other. Errare est humanum*' If 
a man makes an inscription of a previous event he may make mistakes in dates., 
If we find the particulars of the date in a document wrong, we must conclude that 
it is a fabricated one. We know of no genuine document in the world which is 
wrongly dated. Although to err is human, nobody is ever known to have put a 
wrong date when executing a document. 

Xo that the date in al document may be wrong Mr. Joseph quoted Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn, “ I have no doubt whatever,” says Keilhom while spewing about 
the Mampalli plate, “ that Asviiji has b^n quoted erroneously instead of Revati or 
Sunday instead of Monday” {Bpi. Ind., IX, 234). 
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The reply I gave him was this i It was revati till 10 p.m. on Sunday 15th 
Vrschikam 149 KoIIam, and therefore the asterism of the dlay is, I admit, vivati. 
If the meeti||;, of which the M^mpalli plate is the record, took place at 10 p.m. 
on Sunday, it must be dated 15th Vrschika Sunday Asvati. It is usual among 
the Hindus of Travancoite to begin a meeting at 10 or 11 in the night, so that it 
may be convenient for the people living far away to come. Kielhorn, who was not 
aware of this practice, thought that something was wrong in the date. 

Counter Arguments. 

(II) Vallavankdtai Synchronism. 

Now we shall consider the contention that this Perumal was of the 10th century. 

Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, in the Indian Antiquary September 1926, con- 
tends : — In an inscription of Parkara Iravi Varmar, Vallavankotai of Veriatu is men- 
tioned as a contemporary of Parkara Iravi and a Vallavankotai lived in a.d, 973 
when Mampalli plate was executed. Parkara Iravi Varmar therefore was of the 
tenth century. 

In the nineteenth century four kings named Rama Varma ruled Travancore. It 
is therefore probable that there were two Vallavahkotais, one in the sixth century 
and another in the tenth. Nevertheless I admit that the above is a price of presump- 
tive evidence. 

Now there is in the temple of Perunna, Travancore, a lithic inscription of the 
Jl4th year of Parkara Iravi Varmar which gives certain astronomic positions. There 
is not date suitable to these requirements near the time of Vallavankotai of the 
Mampalli plate 973 a.d. The iiearest date which fulfils the requirements of the 
Perunna inscription is 1060 a.d. Vallavankotai of 973 a.d. cannot be the contem- 
porary of Parkara Iravi, if wt take a.d. 1060 as his 14th year. 

Further in the Tirunelli platq of the 43rd year of Parkara Iravi Varman certain 
astronomic positions are given. Round about the 10th century there is 
no date which fulfils the requirements of this plate — the nearest date is 666 a.d, I 
have already proved that Swamikannu Pillai relied on an indivsputably wrong assump- 
tion to fix the date of the plate in 1021 a.d. (supra pp. 28-29). 

If we fix Parkara Iravi Varman in the 10th century so that he may be 
a contemporary of the Vallavankotai of that century, we shall have to suppose that 
the authorities of the Perunna temple carelessly made some mistake in dating the 
inscription named above. Further we shall have to suppose not only that the autho- 
rities of the Perunna temple, but also that the great assembly that met in the hall 
of the Tirunelli temple carelessly made some mistakes in dating, when they executed 
a copper plate deed — regulating the affairs of the temple — to be preserved for thou- 
sands of years. It seems extremely unlikely that such an assembly could make such 
mistakes. In the face of this strong evidence the presumptive evidence given above 
vanishes into thin air. Parkara Iravi Varman, therefore, cannot be of the tenth 
century. 

Mr. SAiNKAR also, like Mr. Ramanath Ayyah, relies on the Tirukkotittanam 
inscription which mentions Parkara Iravi Varman and Vallavankotai, but takes a 
different view. He says : — Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar has recently pointed out in 
► the Indian Antiquary and elsewhere, that the Tirukkotittanam inscription of Bhaskara 
Ravi Varman (Trav, Arch, Series, Vol. 5, No. 61) refers to a festival instituted by 
Sri Vallabhan Kodai cyf Venadu (i.e. South Travancore). But he concludes that 
Sri Vallabhan was a feudatory of Bhaskara Ravivarman.. This, however, is by no 
means certain. The inscription does not say that the festival was instituted in 
Bhaskara Ravivannan's time.” 

Mr. T. K. JiosEPH also agrees with Mr. Sankar and says : What I said was 
that the lithic inscription speaks |o£ pattfu kofukkum arichi i.e. the rice that used to 
be given fcHtnerly or in olden times, and that therefore Vallavan Kotai must have 
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lived Pa^t^ or prior to Bhaskara Iravi, in whose reign the inscription was engraved 
(Western Star^ Nov. 20, 1926). 

I do not find it possible to agree with Messrs. Sankari and JO^H, but with 
Mr. Ramanath Ayyar, who maintains that Vallavan Kotai was the contemporary 
of Parkara Iravi. The inscription reads as follows : — ^Plrkaran Iravi Varmarkku 

chchellia ninra yaiptirant Marttaritar Nanfula N&tu Vala Tirukotittianattu 

uttirakka^attarunnilalum paipiyum kuti vmatutai chiri vallavahkotaivarmar amaichcha 
uttira Vila attaiitum kumpai nayirru kartttiyai koti natti niyati munnali naliyal nurpi 
nali arikoptu atti yuuum kariyum neyyum optayppiramaparai utti pattu kuttum 
atichchu paipimanitattihku paiitu kotukkum ariyum kotuttu. 

It is indisputable that the festival instituted by Vallavan Kotai was celebrated 

by Uttirakkaipattar and others when Marttantar was ruling nanrula natu in 

year of Parfeira Iravi. 

Messrs. Sankar and Joseph seem to think that the inscription is only like a 
newspaper report stating that the usual uttira festival was celebrated in that year 
also. It does not seem probable that an inscription would be made simply to record 
the usual celebration of an annual festival, but rather it would record the institution 
of that festival. It is therefore certain chat this was the first celebration of the 
Uttira festival instituted by Vallavan Kotai. And he was the contemporary of 
Parkara Iravi Varmar unles's we assume that the festival instituted by him was 
first celebrated many years after the institution. That is quite an unwarrantable 
assumption. 

The word Pa^tu (formerly) does not refers to the institution of the Uttira 
festival. The pai^imanitam (workers) were given the quantity o£ rice which was 
on such occasions given them in days of old (pa^tu). 

Now it is evident that this Vallavahkotai was a contemporary of Parkara Iravi, 
and an ancestor of the Vallavahkotai of Mampalli plate. 

Having disposed of the counter-arguments let us proceed to reconcile the dates. 
Reconciliation. 

All the inscriptions can be reconciled, if we suppose that two Parkara Iravi 
Varmars, one after the other, ruled in Keralam, and that by the years some meant 
age andi some regnal years, and some current and some expired. No one has yet 
reconciled these dates. 

Let us take Paikara Iravi I. Mlnam 20 Kali 3626, when Jupiter stood in 
Makaram, was his 14th regnal year. On Vfschikam 10 his 13th regnal year, Jupiter 
was in the same sign. There is no disc;repancy in this, provided his ascension to 
the throne took place sometime between Vrschikam 10 and Minam 20 in 3613. 

So Karkatakara 3619 wa^ the 6th regnal year. Metam, it must be noted, is the 
first month of the year. In the 6th year Jupiter stood in Itavam and he was in 
that sign in the month of Karicatakam 3619. This group does not agree with any 
other. 43rd year inscription (Tirunelli plate) of Parkara Iravi II stands alone. 

The 13th and 31st year inscriptions will agree each other, if we take the former 
as current and the latter expired and these should be taken as regnal years of Parkara 
Iravi II, because this group does not agred with the regnal years of Parkara Iravi 
I. Now the 43rd must be taken as the age of Parkara Iravi II. 

The inscriptions of the 31st and 43rd years agree each other and those of the 
31st and 33rd will agree each other, provided the birth of Parkara Iravi took place 
sometime before Makaram, says Dhanu and the inscription of the 33rd year was 
written sometime before that, says Vi^hikam. The inscriptions of the 47th and 58th 
years will agree eadi other, pn-ovided the latter was written sometime before Dhanti. 
]^th these groups will agree each other if we take the former as current and the 
latter exinred. Now the inscriptions of 31st, 33rd, 43rd, 47th and 58th yearn agree 
with one another, and should be taken as age inscriptions of Paikara Iravi I. 
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3. In fact Jupiter was not in Kumbam, but in the beginning of the next rasi, which, as has been already said, is due to the then 
undeveloped system of the Indian Asitronomy. 
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Now we know that Parkara Iravi I came to the throne sometime between Vfschi- 
kam ;lo and Minam 20 in 3613 and Paricam Iravi II was bom in 3628-0.. Then 
to suit all the requirements we must assign the birth of Parkara Iravi I to sometime 
before Makaram 3580 and the coronation of Parkara Iravi II to 3654. So the seniot 
came to the throne in his 26th or 27th year and died in his 67th or 68th year, and 
the Junior ascencted the throne in his 25th or 26th year. 


Historical Facts Corroborate : — 


Perumanakkottattu Kechavan Chankaran of Tirukkakkara, the contemporary o! 
Intukkotai, was a witness in the 6th year inscription of Parkara Iravi I ( Trav, Arch. 
Series, Vol. Ill, pp. 173, 180, 181), and therefore the latter was the successor of 
Intukotai. 

PerumanakSttattu Chafikaran Tamotiran, another sadhu^ who was the successor 
of Sadhu Perumanakkottattu Chankaran, the contemporary of Intukkotai, was a 
witnesai in the 31st year of Parkara Iravi II i.e. in Kali 3685 {Ibid, II, p. 43). His 
predecessor, Chafikaran, as has been said, stood as a witness in the 6th year of 
Parkara Iravi I, i.e. 3619 Kali, 66 years back. 

VelliyampaJli Polan Chattan (Tirukkakkara) is mentioned in an inscription of 
Intukkdtai {Ibid, pp. 167, 173). Veljiyampalli Chattan Kumaran, the successor of 
the above named Chattan, is mentioned in an inscription of Parkara Iravi I, 3626 
(Ibid, Vol. II, p. 39). 

Again Panrittumtti Khtjian Polan (Tirukkakkara) is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Intukkotai {Ibid, Vol. Ill, p, 167); while Panrittumtti Polan Kumaran, the 
successor of Polan named above, in that of Paikarrf, Iravi II, 3685 {Ibid., Vol, II, 
p. 43). 

Now VelUyampalU Chattan and Panrittumtti Polan were the contemporaries of 
Intukkotai and their successors Chattan Kumaran and Polan Kumaran were the 
contemporaries of Parkara Iravi I and II respectively. 

According to the above reconciliation table Parkara Iravi I ascended the throne 
in Kali 3613. In Kali 3611 Jupiter was in Chinham, and that was probably the 
sixteenth year (current) of Intukkotai, If so the tenth year (expired) of Intukkotai 
was Kali 3605 when Jupiter stood in Minam. He, therefore, came to the throne 
in Kali 3595. The Intukkotai inscription of the lost date must be of some time 
between Kali 3595 and 3613. 

/ In the 31st year age of Parkara Iravi I, (Kali 3616) Cherumarrapulai Kotai 
Narayanan paid a certain sum of money {Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. Ill, p. 183), and 
in the sixth regnal year of Parkara Iravi I, (3619 Kali), Cherumarrapulai Kotai 
Keralan paid a certain sum of money {Ibid, p. 180). 

The former in 3616 Kali and the latter in Kali 3619, when they made consider- 
able gifts to the temple were, in all probability, majors, not below 18 years of age. 
In the 31st year of Parkara Iravi II (Kali 3685) they were alive togethefr with an 
elder brother or cousin. Their names are given in this order : — Cherumarrappulai 
K5tai Ayyan, Kotai Narayanan, Kotai Kerajan^ {Ibid, Vol. II, p. 43). The names 
are, no doubt, given in the order of their seniority. The; last two in Kali 3685 must 
be of 87 and 84 respectively, aiKi the first at least of 87. It is particularly note- 


4. “ Sadhu,” according to Mr. K. V. Subramany Iyer, may be an officer of the 
king or priest who performs worship in the central shrine {Trav. Arch. Series 
Vol. Ill, pp. 163, 184). Offices during) the^ days of old was, as a mle, hereditary. 
In Mal^ar Tamdtiran who is the successor of Chankaran is called Chankaran 
Tam5tiran. 

5. The Hindus of Malabar are, for the most part, marutnakkathdyis, who prefix 
to their names, the names of their maternal uncles. So these Ayyan, Narayapan and 
K^raten were the nephews of Kdtai. 
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worthy that Kotai Nanayaijan, who was elder to Kotai Keralan appeared with his 
gift three years earlier. 

The corroboration of these facts with the dates assigned to PSrkara Iravi I & II 

is very important. All these cannot coincide? by mere chance. 

Further it should be observed that suitable dates for the Perunna inscription • 
and the Tirunelli plate cannot be expected to fall in the same century by chance. 

I have cmefully examined the dates of these records for 5,000 years (b.c. 3,000 
to A.D. 2,000). There are no dates which thoroughly fulfil all the requirements except 
in the sixth century. Kali 245 and 290 «< twenty-ninth century b.C.) suit roughly 
the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plate respectively. In these circumstances 
no one can possibly contend that these requirements are fully satisfied in the sixth 
century A.D. by mere chance. 

The inscription of Perunna and that of Tirunelli have fallen (571 — ^526 = 45) 45 
years apart. If the difference were 12 years (a Jupiter*s cycle) more, the require- 
ments would not have been satisfied. 

Suppose an astronomically suitable date for the Tirunelli plate of the 43’rd year 
of age was 3683 instead of 3671. Then his year of birth is? 3640 ( 3683 — 43 = 3640). 
If we take 3666 as the 13th regnal year, he is supposed to have come to the throne 
in his 13th year which is improbable. Take 3678 as the 13th regnal year instead 
of 3666, then the 31st year will fall in 3697 and that will be the 99th, 99th, and 96th 
years of the three brothers or cousins, Kotai Ayyan, Kotai Narayapan, and Kotai 
Keralan respectively. It is, no doubt, highly improbable that there were three such 
extremely old persons in the family. It is therefore not by chance that the dates 
suitable for the above two insjfriptic^is fell 45 years apart. 

The Cochin Plates : — 

In the 14th year of Parkara Iravi I Kovarthana Mattantan of Venatu was 
alive (Ante. p. 3). In the Cochin plates of the 38th year of Parkara Iravi Kovart- 
tana Muttankan of Venatu is mentioned as a witness. The donor of the Cochin 
plates therefore was Parkara Iravi I. If the year given is the age, the date of the 
Cochin plates must be Kali 3623 or 3624 (522-3 or 523-4 A.D,), if regnal year, it 
must be Kali 3650 or 3651 (549-50 or 550-1 A.D.). 

Traditional Evidence : — 

‘‘ A Jew of Parur,” )says Mr. Joseph, told me that the Jews came first 
to Calicut in Anno Mundi (the Hebrew year) 3830, and to Cochin a thousand years 
later i.e. about a.m. 4830, and received the copper-plate grant still extant.'* 

Mr. Joseph told me that the Jew who gave him this information was Mr. Eliyavu 
Moses of Tattinkal house, Parur, a leading Jew of the place. I asked him about 
the dates of their copper plates, and he replied that he could not tell me anything 
definite without referring to a certain book which was in the possession of another 
Jew, Mr. M. Eliyavu Meyer. After a week I visited Parur again and met Messrs. Me- 
yer and Moses. The latter, when asked regarding the conversation he had with Mr. 
Joseph, could not recollect what he had told Mr. Joseph^ but said that the date given 
in the Hebrew book in the possession of Mr. Meyer must be correct, and that book 
agrees with my calculation. Mr. Moses might have told Mr. Joseph that the Jews 
landed in Calicut in 3830 a.m. and after a thousand years received the copper plates. 

As he was unable to give a definite reply to Mr. Joseph, he thought it wise to 
give a round number, 1,000. Mr. Joseph tod readily took it as the tradition of the 
Jews, and began to build his argument on it. But Mr. Moses dief not think that 
Mr. Joseph would make such use of words spoken without reference. 

Again Mr. Joseph According to another Jewish tradition recorded by a 
Jew in the annual supplement to the Malayalam newspaper Mitawadi for 1926 page 
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20 column 2, Luz, an influential Cranganore Jew, who had been murdered by the 
Portuguese .... belonged to the 13th generation of the family of Joseph Rabban^ 

to whom Bhaskara Ravi granted the Cochin plates. We know that the Jews are 

very particular about their genealogy.” 

. Mosseh Pereyra De Paiva who visited OxJiin and other places in a.d. 1686 
has given a list of the prominent Jewish families with their respective genealogies 
but not of the family of Joseph Rabban Vide Notisias Dos Judeos De Cochim Manda- 
das Por Mosseh Pereyra De Paiva 5447 (1686). 

There are only a few* more than 460 familiesi of Jews in Malabar, now living 
in five centres. Cochin, Ernakulam, North Parur, Chennamangalam and Mala. I did 
not go to Mala where there are about 30 families, but Eh*. C. Mathai, the Medical 
Officer of the place, was kind enough to make enquiries for me. There is 
no tradition among the Jews of Malabar to the effect, that their copper plates were 
granted in the eleventh century or that Joseph Rabban's descendants of the thirteenth 
generation lived in the sixteenth century. 

The following is the tradition of the! Jews regarding the date under discussion. 
When I visited Parur, Mr. M. Eliyavu Meyer, mentioned above, showed me a Hebrew 
book entitled Masbith Milkamath written by Mr. Habin Jacob C^OHEN, a Jew 
who visited Malabar. This was printed at Krakau in 1889 a.d. This author says 
that Joseph Rabban and many Jews came here in a.m. 4250 (a.d. 490) and refers us 
to another Hebrew work Aasiph printed in a.m. 5646 i.e. A.D. 1886 (p. 146). Ac- 
cording to my calculation copper plates were granted to Joseph Rabban in a.d. 522-3. 
The date of Joseph Rabban's arrival given in the Hebrew book named above is in 
complete agreement with a.d. 522-3, on which he re<!(3ived the copper plates. 

Dr. Claudius Buchanan in a.d. 1807 says : — 

“ On my enquiry into the antiquity of the White Jews^ they first delivered to 
me a narrative, in the Hebrew language, of their arrival in India, which has been 

handed down to them from their fathers The following is the narrative of 

the events relating to their first arrival : — 

“ the Royed grant was engraved on a plate of Brass. This was 

done in the year from the creation of the world 4250, (a.d. 490)” (Christian Re- 
searches, 8th edition, pp. 243-44). 

If 490 is the year, in which Joseph Rabban the donee of the grant arrived, it 
^must be, seme one assumed, the year of the grant. He therefore put down 490 
as the date of the grant. But it is not likely that a man would get extraordinary 
privileges in the very year of his arrival. It is quite reasonable to think that Joseph 
Rabban, who arrived here in 490, obtained the favour and estimation of the Peru- 
mal by 32 years of his activities in the land. 

Mr. Qohen in the book named above s'ays that Eben Sapir a Hebrew book gives 
two dates a.m. 4250 (a.d. 490)j and a.m. 41)41 (a.d. 381) as the dates of the grant 
( Masbith Milhamoth, pp. 145, 146) . While giving different translations of the copper 
plates in question Governor Moens of the eighteenth century has given the transla- 
tion delivered to him by Ezechiel Rabbi. In this translation Ezechiel Rabbi gives 
“3481 Kaliyugam” (A.D. 381), as the date of the document. (The Dutch Records 
No. 13. The Dutch in Malabar, p. 194) . Mr, N. E. Rohey, an old friend of mine, 
a respectable scholar in Hebrew, and the trustee of the Jewish synagogue, Jew^own, 
Cochin. Introduced me to Mr. Isaac E. Hallegua, a leading Jewish land- 
lord and his son Mr. S. I. Hallegua, B.A. Mr. Hallecua brought out a Hebrew 
manuscript book which was written in a.d. 1781 in which it is said that the copper 
plates were executedi in a.m. 4139 Kali 3479 a.d. 379. These three gentlemen told 
me that they read Mr. JpSEPH’s paper but that they could not agree with his con- 
dualon. 
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It can be readily understood, therefore, that the Jews have no tradition to the 

effect that their copper plates were granted in the eleventh century. The traditional 

dates are a.d. 379, 38,1, 490 and a date near to and after 490. 

There is another traditional evidence preserved in a Malayalam song sung among 
the Jews. 

Mr. Joseph published this Jewish song in the Western Star, December 18 
1926. I shall quote it. 

Verse (I): 

3. Atikkilum mutikkijum avarpetate attamitta negara niratti. 

4. Mutiventan talamakane muvayirattarunura arivatare. 

Verse HI) : 

1. arivetare aiitavere avarilirunna averavara osayote. 

2. Chittirattil kuri-chcha kouta cheppcttil clutikontu. 

Second MS. : 

(I) 3. atukkikalum mitakkikalum avar pctaic arattamittu nckaraniratti. 

4. mutivental talamakane muvayirattarunnurari-vetare. 

(II) 1. arivetare autavare avarilum avarave dose ote. 

2. chittiratti kurichchum koiotu cheppiettil elutikonta- 
The relevanl lines are muvayir^tarunnuru arivetare arivetare aritavare. 

I had the opportunity to examine five manuscripts. Esther Cohen’s manuscript 
(Jew Town, Cochin) : 

Muvdyiratti arunuru arivetare arivetare di^lavarc. 

Elichchi Manai’s manuscript ( Pallivatikkal House, Chcunamangalam) reads as 
follows : — 

Muvdyiratti arannur arivetare dri^tavane. 

Abigail Madai’s manuscript (Jew Town, Cochin): — 

tnuvdyiratiarannuru arivetare arivetaje cajitavanc. 

M. A. Elias Phallak's manuscript (Jew Town, Cochin) 

Muvdyiratti arunnuru arivetare arivetare dr^tavane, 

Eliyavu Moses’ manuscript (Mr. Joseph’s informant) : — 

Muvdyiratti arunnur arivetare arivetdje dniavane. 

A MS. belonging to Mr. Moses’ niece. 

Muvdyiiaitarannuru arivetare arivetdfc dnfavane. 

Mr. Joseph’s translation : — 

*' Sprinkle 3,600 rice grains— In the year arivetare " He took aiifavarc for autn- 
vare and translated it “ in the year ”. But it is not autm are but aotavare. It is 
tata not Jtt/w in both the manuscripts, published by Mr. Joseph, as well asi the ma- 
nuscripts I exajnincd. It cannot be contended that it is a mistake of a for m, 
because the reading of four manuscripts is dttiavane (Oh God which is tlie same 
as d^fjLtavare. It is therefore not at all ^tuvare (in the year). Atifavare or dniavane 
means Oh God. It is often used as an interjection. Of the six manuscripts I exa- 
mined, five read mlavane and one artiavare. It is therefore evident that it is not 
df^tt^vare but d^ff^vare or drilvane. 

Ot the six manuscripts five read arivetare, and one ariveiaje, the latter there- 
fore is a clerical error. Arivettne means sprinkle rice grains. But arivetare docs 
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not cx>nvey that meaning. Arivetare is aiivitare. Arivitu; or ajivitiar or arvitare 
means this is the information. The foreigners like the Jews pronoimce : r as r. 
Ariyamo (ariyamo)^ Pmayamo {parayanxo). The relevant lines must be translated 
as follows. “ 3,600. This is the information, this is the information, Oh God ! From 
him according to everybody’s desire he got the copper plates beautifully engraved.” 

The year is 3,600. It . cannot be the Hebrew year. It cannot but be Kali. In 
the earlier centuries Malayalees were using ICali era. Kerafdlpatti the old history 
of Keralam says : — “ In days of old there was no Quilon era. There was only Kali 
era.” « 

That the Kerala Jews were occasionally using Kali era is proved by the Hebrew 
manuscript preserved by Mr. Hallexjue and the translation of the copper plates 
which Ezechiel Rabbi gave to Governor MbBNS, which are just referred to. The 
copper plates in 'question are therefore assigned to 3,600 Kali. According to the 
astronomical calculations 1 assigned it the year 3,623 Kali. The poet expresses it 
in round numbers, or hq was not aware of the exact date but the century. 

Since the astronomical requirements of the Tirunelli plate and the lithic ins- 
cription of Perunna, during a period of 5,000 years are fully met in the sixth cen- 
tury only, it is abundantly evident that these inscriptions of Parkara Iravi arc of 
that century. More than this, several historical facts corroborate with this finding. 
Further Joseph Rabban who received a copper plate grant from Parkara Iravi, ac- 
cording to the Jewish tradition preserved to us in certain Hebrew books, landed in 
Malabar in the year 490 a.d. and that is in full agreement with the date of the 
grant 523 arrived at by the astronomical calculatfen ; and an old Jewish song put 
down 3,600 i.e. 500 a.o. as the date of the grant. We are now led to a conclusion 
which is beyond the reach of a reasonable, doubt. 


6. Munne Kollamilla. Kalamarivan kalwyedlu. Keralolpathi of Bharata 
Vilasam Press, Trichur, 1901, pp. 47, 48. 
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V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Volume (Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Vol. V, 1943-44) Poona, 21st January, 1944, edited by Dr. V, M. 
Apte, M.A., PH.D.. and Dr. H. D. Sankalia, m.a., ph.d. ; Published by Dr. 
S. M. Katre, m.a., ph.d. for the D. C. R. Institute ; Pages lvi+329; size : — 
9r'X6f" ; Price Rs. 16A. 

In his last public utterance Dr. Sukthankar described the Mahabharata as 
deathless traditional hook of divine inspiration unapproachable and far removed 
from possibilities of human constitution'* and within a fortnight from the date of 
this utterance he was merged into thi3 book of divine inspiration. The Maha- 
bbarata is verily the garment of God woven by Vyasa. This garment grown musty 
-by centuries of human handling needed almost superhuman efforts to make it pearl- 
v/hite or “ as white as the jasmine flower ’* as the author of the Arthasdstra might 
have put it. To Dr. Sukthankar goes the credit of devising his unique process 
outlined in his Prolegomena to the? Adiparvan by which he could bring this gar- 
ment of God to its original lusitre without injuring a single thread so that the 
divine inspiration behind the garment may radiate its energies unhampered for the 
spiritual health of the Indian people, if not for the entire human race. 

Ever since Dr. Sukthankar brought out his Critical Edition of the Adiparvan 
the future of the MahdhhdratahiMdSe^^ on scientific lines was well nigh assured. In 
fact it gave a direct stimulus' to the Critical Studies of the Great Epic. Dr. Suk- 
thankar with his microscope of the Epic Textual Criticism explored many a 
secret of the tangled web of the Great Epic which had remained a mystery to 
individual scholars of the Epic and thuis brought international honour and reputa- 
tion to the Mahabharata Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. It is no wonder, therefore, that the scholars working at the Deccan College 
Research Institute should resolve on the third day from his much lamented demise 
to pay their humble tribute to the memory of the departed savant by bringing 
out a Memorial Volume in his honour and the Volume under review is a direct 
testimony to the feelings of good will created by Dr. Sukthankar during his life- 
time not only by the depth of his critical scholarship but also by his amiable dis- 
position and a genuine desire to be helpful to others. This Volume is also intended 
to commemorate the connections of Dr, Sukthankar with the D. C. Research 
Institute first as an eminent member of the D. C. Reorganization Committee and 
later as the member of the First Council of its Management, and also of the Com- 
mittee of (firection, as stated by Mr. B. J. Wadia, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Bombay and the present Chairman of the D. C. Institute Council in 
his excellent appreciative Foreword to the Volume. The publication of the present 
Volume side by side with the First Volumd of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
on the First Anniversary of the demise of the great scholar shows in a remarkable 
manner that the spirit of research, of which Dr. Sukthankar was a perfect em- 
bodiment has taken deep rootsJ in the soil and is making rapid progress in the right 
direction as observed by the Vice-Chancellor. We have nothing but admirati(m for 
the excellent manner in which this co-operative project has been executed by the 
Editors, Dr. V. M. Apte and Dr. H. D. Sankalia with the unfailing initiative, help 
and ca-operaticm of Dr. S. M. Katre, the Director of the Institute and with the 
blessings of the other authorities of this new but dynamic research body of the 
Bombay Presidency. The excellent and neat printing of the Volume so efficiently 
carried out in a short time by the Manager of the Government Central Press de- 
*serve8 the best thanks of all readers of the Volume, 
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It is not possible to do full justice to the valuable contents of the Volume 
within the s*pace at our disposal. We may, however, indicate their nature and 
importance briefly. Besides the foreword and the short Avant-propos by the 
Editors there are 14 contributions in the Volume covering about 387 pages and 
as all of them pertain to some aspects of the MahdbhSrata and its Epic Editor 
Dr, SUKTHANKAR we may aptly term it as a full-blown lotus of Mahabharata 
studies with petals offered to .the great Editor of the Greater Vyasa. The Volume 
proper opensf with a brilliant literary biography of 'Dr. Sukthankar designated 
by its author Dir. Katre as “ Vishnu Sitarum Sukthankar and His Contribution 
to Indology\* This article of no less than 50 pages is bavSed on the published work 
of Sukthankar and also on some unpublished material made available by Suk- 
thankar during his life-time and by his heirs subsequently. Dr. Katre has digest- 
ed all available material thoroughly in giving us this appreciative but factual 
survey of Sukthankar’s writings right from his Doctorate thesis up to his last 
public statement regarding the Mahabharata a fortnight before his demise. Other 
contributions to the Volume are : — (1) Epic Studies : Second Series by Prof. F. 
Edgerton (pp. 1-12). No. 1 deals with the Grammar and Syntax of the Sabhd- 
parmn edited by Prof. EUgerton for the B. O. R. InvStitute and is as perfect and 
critical as the Professor’s other linguistic studies: (2) Unpw^inian Forms in the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata by E. D. Kulkarni (pp. 13-33). This is 
the fourth of a series projected by Mr. Kulkarni on the advice and under guidance 
of the late Dr. Sukthankar and deals exhaustively with the question of Sandhi. 
This is one of the most brilliant parsers in the present volume and takes a deserved 
place by the side of Prof. Edgerton’s opening articfe. (3) Mahabharata Manuscripts 
in the Travancore University Collection by P. K. Narayan Pillai (pp. 3*5-44) — 
Mr. Pillai describes here 39 Mbh. MSS. in the rich MSS. Collection of the Travan- 
core University containing about 17,000 MSS. A Catalogus Catalogorum of Maha- 
bharata MSS., if not their Descriptive Catalogue, if undertaken' and published by 
a body like the Deccan College Research Institute would prove a boon to research 
students. Mr. Pillai has done hisi job exceedingly well in describing the MSS. 
available to him ; (4) Palaeo graphical Notes on an Ancient Palm-leaf Manuscript 
of Jayatirtha's Prameya-Dlpikd by Dr. M. G. Dikshit (pp. 55-56) — Prameya- 
Dtpikd is a gloss on the commentary of Anandagiri or Madhvadarya (c. a.d. 1200) 
on the Bhagavad^td. Dr. Dikshit*s palaeographical study of a palm-leaf of this 
Prameya- Dipikd together with the chart at the end opens up a new line of research 
in dealing with our MSS. material. His object in this study is to prove that palaco- 
graphical changesi noticed in palm-leaf MSS. have to be attributed to the writing 
material used for these MSS. Dr, Dikshit rightly stresses on the regional factor 
in the development of the script and suggests a detailed study of some ancient and 
dated MSS. as a necessary preliminary criterion for determining the age of undated 
MSS, (5) Kinship Terms and the Family Organisation as found in the Critical 
Edition of the Mahdbhdrata by Dr. Mrs. I. Karve (pp. 61-*’ 48), This is an ela- 
borate Sodoloigical Study of the Mahabharafa on scientific lines. It throws a flood 
of search-light on the cultural picture of the Mahabharata age, the roots of which 
were deeply embodied in pastorali^. The culture pattern of the Mbh. as disclosed 
in this study based on the critical tex:t shows its unadulterated character. The 
versions of the text deviating from the critical text reveal the bias of regional 
cultures behind the text-modifications ; (6) I cono graphical Elements in the Adi 
Parva by Dr. H. D. Sankalia (pp. 149-161). This is a dear-cut study of the iro- 
nographic material as embedded in the critical text of the Mbh. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by its being compared with the material furnished byf early inscriptions, 
coins and sculptures. Such a sttidy provides a valuable check on the wild guesses 
of religious enthusiasts or enthusiastic literateurs in deteirmining the relative age 
of the Mbh, and the Fmdt^a texts. We look forward to a volume of sudi a study 
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from the pen of Dr, Sank alia based on all the 18 parvans of the Critical Edition of 
the Mbh. when it is completed by the B. 0. R. Institute. (7) The ^gvedic Ante- 
cedents of the Dharma-Pdsa of Varuna in the Mahdbhdrata by Dr. V. M. Atte 
(pp. 163-196).— In this specialized study of the dhatma-pdsa of Varuna mentioned 
in the Mbh. and its Rgvedic antecedents Dr. Apte traces’ the origin and develop- 
ment of the pdsa conception in the Vedic literature and tries to correlate it with 
the conception of the dharma-pdsa referred to in the Mbh, His study points defi- 
nitely to the fta of Varupa in the Rgveda as the dharma-pdsa of Varuna in the 
Mbh. We await with eagerness Dr. Apte’s promised paper on the subsequent 
development of the pdsa conception in the Post-Rgvedic literature and the two 
epics. The present text of the Mbh. contains much gold dus't washed away from 
the Vedic bed-rock of ancient Aryan concepts, which need careful and critical handl- 
ing in the manner of the present paper. (8) The Bhagavadgttd and the Gdthds of 
Zarathustra by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala (pp. 195-199). — The lovers of the 
Bhagavadgttd will be surprised to know the close parallelism of thought and ex- 
pression ix>inted out by Dr. Taraporewala between these two great Aryan scrip- 
tures, which teach the same fundamental truths almost in an identical manner. 
If all great minds think alike nd wonder that Sri Kfsna and Sri Zarathustra, ava- 
tdras of the same divinity think and talk alike. The Gita amplifies and supplements 
what is often given in the Gathas in a terse sentence. This short but sweet paper re- 
laxes the dharma-pds'a of Varuaia slightly and puts us on the path of Knowledge. 
I..ove and Service. (9) The Mahdbhdrata Data for Aryan Expansion in India by 
Prof. T. S. Shejwalkar (pp. 2/11-219). — We agree with Prof. Shejwalkar that the 
creation of holy places is a sure* guide to Aryan colonisation and we may add that a 
major part of the religious and cultural history of the Aryan Settlement in India 
is intertwined round these holy places or ththas. It was with a view to afford 
a syvStematic basis' for the study of these holy places and centres of Aiy^an culture 
that the late Dr. Sukthankar had entrusted a lady student from the Delhi Uni- 
versity to prepare a thesis for her ph.d. degree on the Geographical Data of the 
Mbh. under his guidance but unfortunately Dr. Sukthankar passed away within 
a year from the commenicement of this undertaking. Prof. Shejwalkar’s present 
study reveals that the Aryans had, before going to the east, cross'ed over into the 
Deccan. The Southern land-route lay along the east coast and through the centre 
of the peninsula. They discovered the west coast probably by the sea-route. They 
colonized the sandy tracts of upper Rajputana early. A great trans-Himalayan 
route was in constant use from these early times. We trUvSt that these findings 
will be duly corroborated by other sources. (10) Mahdbhdrata Citations in the 
Sahara Bhdsya by Dr. V. M. Apte and Mr. D. V. Garge (pp. 221-229). — Sahara’s 
Bhdsya on the Furva-Mlmdmsd contains many quotations in prose and verse from 
Vedic literature. The Post-Vedic verse quotations in this wwk are only 26, from 
which only 3 appear to have been borrowed from the Mbh, These are critically 
examined in this paper. Of these 3 quotations, two are definitely taken from the 
Mbh, according to the authors of the paper. (IJ) On the sources of Villiputturdr- 
Bharatam by Prof. C. R. Sankaran and K: Rama Varma Raja (pp, 231-265). — 
The influence of the Mbh. on non-Sanskrit literature of India needsl to be studied 
in detail. We, therefore, welcome the present paper in which the Tamil work Villi- 
Puttufdr Bharatam is compared with the Critical Edition of the Mbh. with special 
reference to the Southern versions. According to the authors of the paper the 
Tamil work in question must have had access to the several versions of the Mbh. 
through the Southern recension of the Epic.. (12) Translation of the Mahdbhd- 
Tata into Arabic and Persian by Prof. C. H. Shaikh (pp. 267 -280). ^This study 
19 a part of the author’s wider study of ** Muslim interest in Sanskrit learning^’ 
to be published later. Right from the century to the birth of Islam Sanskrit 
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and Indian works were IranMated into Arabic and Persian. This translation acti- 
vity haa- not only enriched civilization but has rescued many a gem of world know- 
ledge in the manner of the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works. 
The earliest effort to transmit the Mbh, lore was made in Pahlawi, from which it 
was taken into Arabic. Some Arabic and Persian Fragments of a work (before 

11th cent. A.D.) containing the Mbh. legend are preserved in a Paris library. There 

is reason to believe that some of the legends in the Shah Ndma owe their inspira- 
tion to the Mbh, Prof. Shaikh thus brings hi^ survey of the entire material right 
to the time of Akbar and Dam Shuko, when the synthesis of the Hindu-Muslim 
culture was going on imperceptibly. The extract from Abul FadFs introduction 
to the Persian version of the Mbh, and its translation, which concludes the present 
delightful paper makes instructive reading. We endorse Abul Fadl’s remark that 
kings more than other people are in need of history, which is the product of Cod's 
world-compassing wisdom, and which is a means of warning those who care. (13) 
The Illustrated Edition of the Razm Nama (Persian Version of the Mahdbhdrata) 
at Akbar" s Court by Prof. Mh A. Chaghatai (pp. 281-329). — This paper, pains- 
taking as it is, shows' how Akbar sought the inspiration of his entire court in trans- 
lating the Mbh, from Hindi into Persian under the superintendence of Naqib Khan 
Badayune and Shaikh Sultan Thanesari. Abul-Fazl informs us that the Mbh. 

contains “ one hundred thousand verses ” which was called by Akbar “ Razm 

Nama, the Book of the Wars’'. Muslim' and Hindu artists and calligraphists col- 
laborated to illustrate the Razm Nama and Dr. Chaghatai is to be congratulated 
for this present study of the illustrations of the Razm Nama which are a true 
reflection of the art at Akbar’s Court. They also WurnivSh very useful material for 
contemporary cultural history. There are copies of the Razm Nama which were 
possibly prepared from Akbar's copy for the nobles of his Court. It is of interest 
to note that Firishta used the Persian translation of the Mbh. made by Akbar’s com- 
mand for his history in writing about the Hindus and ancient India. 

It will thus be seen that the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Deccan 
C oLLEJr.E Bulletin, so rich in its varied contents pertaining to the Mahabharata 
is the visible embodiment of a critical urge in Indian scholarship, caused by Dr. 
Sukthankar’s work of a life-time on the Great Epic and in the onward march 
of this scholarship it will have its due place when the history of the Mahabharata 
studies on scientific lines comes to be written. The real Encyclopaedia of Indo^ 
Aryan Research can be publi^ed by Indian scholars only on their completing at 
least one lac of critical studies based on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
and we hope that the I>eccan College Research Institute will contribute its sub- 
stantial quota to this one lac corresponding to the ^ata-Sdhasri of Maharsi Vyasa. 

Poona. * P. K. Code. 


A Grammar of the Prakrit Language based mainly^ on Vararuchi^s Prakritaprakdia 
by Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a,, ph.d. University of Calaitta 1943. Royal 
8vo X, 126. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

This short monograph is a companion volume to the Select Jnscriptims edited 
by Dr. Sircar, designed originally as a supplement to its Prakrit portion to be 
appended to it. Fortunately before appending it to that volume the author decided 
to publish this work separately. 

At the outset it may be remarked that although several attempts have been 
made by eminent scholars like LUders to study the peculiarities of Epigraphic 
Prakrit, and a series of Alokan studies in linguistics exist by S^jnart, Hultszch 
and Lt)i»RS, no connected grammar on desicriptive lines of these records^ covering 
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the whole of this literary record, exists. Recently a doctoral dissertation by M. A. 
Mehendale of the University of Bombay treats from the point of comparative 
linguistics the whole of the Brahml material in Prakrit inscriptions existing within 
India proper, following his excellent comparative grammar of Asokan Inscriptions. 
Nevertheless a purely descriptive grammar of inscriptional Prakrit was still a desi- 
deratum, and the present work supplies a long-felt need by combining within itself ’ 
the Prakrits aqcording to Vararuchi, Pali and the epigraphic dialects. The system 
followed is uniform. Each chapter of Vararuchi, consisting of his aphorism with 
an Englisli translation and commentary, is followed by short notes summarising 
the preceding and giving also a summary of Pali, and extracts from Hemachandra. 
The minor dialects described by Hemachandra and Purushottama, have been dis- 
cussed either in the notes or in the Appendix. 

As the work is meant for students reading Prakrit epigraphs, with a minimum 
of knowledge of Sanskrit and Middle! Indo-Aryan development, the author wisely 
desists from combining a descriptive treatise with linguistic notes ; for such an 
attempt will neither be linguistic nor descriptive, and thus fail in its main objec- 
tive. It is, however, a matter for regret, that the editor has chosten, in this as well 
as in his Select Inscriptions, the antiquated transliteration accepted by the hpu 
graphia Indica and the Archaeological Sur\^ey of India. One could understand the 
conservative mind of the authorities which moves slowly and fails to take advant- 
age of later or more scientific systems, thus enforcing on contributors the old cum- 
bersome transliteration system of ch, chh, ri, etc. A radical change in this direc- 
tion, bringing this branch nearer its sister groups, and allowing Middle Indo-Aryan 
linguistics to have a uniform, ivorld-wide system, is very much to be wished for, 
and the author of both these works has missed an opportunity. 

Taking everything into consideration, Dr. Sircar has rendered a real service 
to the Indian student world by publishing this work. Even professors, readers' and 
lecturers in our Universities may take advantage of this book. 

S. M. K. 


Historical Selections from Baroda State Records, Vol. VII (1819-1825) — Sayajirao II 
{commenced) edited by Prof. C. V. JoSHi, m:.a., Raj Daftardar and pub- 
lished by the State Records Department, Baroda ; November 1943 ; size 62 " 
X 9?" ; pages xii + (9(X)-ia91); price Rs. 2 (postage 6 annas). 

The State Records in any country have always proved a reliable source of 
history! and it is a happy sign of the times that the rulers of ilndian States have 
thought fit to publish selections from their own records bearing not only on poli- 
tical history as such but also those which arel likely to give us an insight into the 
cultural history of the different periods and of different provinces to which they 
belong. The publication of the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar in about 45 
volumes under the distinguished editorship of our great historian Rao Bahadur G. S. 
Sardesai has given a new stimulus to this activity and accordingly we have now 
before us the Selections from the Baroda Daftar, the Gwalior Daftar, the Bavada 
Daftar, etc. The pfimum mobile of this activity was, however, that great scholar 
historian Rajwade,* who spent a life-time in collecting andl publishing the Sources 
of Maratha History in more than 20 volumes. Rajwade^s spirit is now worldng 
through many scholars and institutions in Mahar^ra. Another illustrious histo- 
rian was Mt. Khare, the author of many historical books and the editor of the 
Patwardhm Records, These noted names have kept the torch of history ever 
burning and the Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda has contributed 
its own quantity of oil by the publication of its Records to keep, the flame bnght 
and beautiful. So far they have brought out the following volumes Vol. I (1724- 
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1768); Vol. II (1769-1789); Vol. Ill (1790-1798); Vol. IV (1799-1813); Vol. V 
(1813-1819); Vol. VI (1793-1800) and present Vol. Vli (1819-1825) which covers 
the period ofi six years of the reign of Sayajirao II. 

In the brief but critical Introduction Prof. JosHi has given us an admirable 
analysis of the selections in the present Volume which helps the reader to under- 
stand the varied historical contents of the selections before him. Besides the Eng- 
lish abstracts of the Selections, which facilitate the use of the Records even by 
readers not knowing Marathi, the Editor has added many other useful features such 
as Glossaries of difficult terms and words and Indexes (Marathi and English), 
not to say fine illustrations viz. (1) Picture of Sayajirao 11 ; (2) Photo of 4 coins 
of Sayaji Raoi II ; (3) Photo of Bhadra Palace ; (4) Photo of Bhlmnath Mahadeo 
Temple, Baroda ; and (5) Picture of Chhatrasing Jamadar. 

The documents bear testimony to the peaceful activities of a mler assured of 
a settled and quiet life. The varied interests of the ruler as disclosed by those 
documents are noted by the Editor : — 

“ Religious ceremonies for the propiriations of stars, exchange of presents and 
greetings between the Maharaja and' Company’s Officers, encouragement of Mara- 
tlia arts andf crafts, pilgrimages and import of foreign luxuries are now engaging 
the attention of the Government. The Maharaja has made contact with the Socio- 
religious heads like the Mahant of Nathdwara (probably through Haribhakti), the 
descendants of Eknath and two Acharyas, visiting Baroda. He also gives a dinner 
to the sons of the rich Wadia family of Bombay. He shows his fondness for wrest- 
lers, dancers, fighting elephants, partridges, hunting leopards and quails and has 
kept a little zoo.'’ ^ 

The present rulers of Baroda are celebrated for their philanthropy and libe- 
rality. We are, therefore, pleased to find from document No. 141 dated 13th Fe- 
bruary, 1823 that the Maharaja Sayajirao II and his Government had contributed 
Rs. 5,125 to the Irish Famine Relief Fund. 

These Records are a rich mine of information which may be explored by research 
students and put to varied uses. We have, therefore, to thank the Government of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda and Prof. JlosHi for the publication- of these Selec- 
tions without a break according to a fixed plan. 

Poona. P. K. Com. 



vyadT-bhakti-tarangini* 

A hitherto unknown work ascribed to Vidyapati. 


By 

G. C. BASU, Dacca University. 


Vidyapati, the famous poet of Mithila, is known to have written books a dozen in 
number over and above his lyrical songs. They are the following : (1) Saivasarvasva- 
sdra or ^ambhu-vakyavati ; (2) Gdngd^imkydvalt ; (3) Dana-vakydvalt ; (4) Varsa 
Krtya or -Kriyd ; (5) Vibkdgasma ; (6) Bhuparikramd ; (7) Purusa-parik^d ; 

(8) Li k hand V alt ; (9) Klrtilatd ; (10) Klrii-patdkd ; (11) Gayd'Vdkydvali ; (12) 
Durgd-bhakti‘tarangtm, 

Of these twelve books Var^a-krtya and Gay (Lvdky avail are lost. Klrtilatd^ was 
edited and published by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad ^Shastri. 
He had also procured a manuscript of Klrti-patdkd but as the script was^ery ille- 
gible and folios eight to twenty-nine were missing he returned it to the Durbar 
.library of Nepal.2 At the time when Kirtilatd was being edited the present writer 
was a student reading in the Dacca University with Prof. Shastri, and had the 
opportunity of handling those I^SS. as he did the work of the scribe in writing out 
the whole of the text of Kirtilatd and its two introductions. 

To this list of treatises ascribed to Vidyapati we may perhaps add the name 
of another book so far unknown to the readers' of and writers on this eminent 
author. All who have studied and written on Vidyapati give the names of these 
twelve books only. Neither in the Catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts nor in any 
published articles to be found the name of the w'ork we are going to discuss in 
this paper. Matters have become more complicated by the fact that there is even 
no such tradition to the effect that Vidyapati had written such a book. 

A manuscript has been found in the collection presented to the Dacca Univer- 
sity by Sjt. Krishnadas Acharyya Chowdhury of Muktagiacha in the district of 
Mymensingh in Bengal. The name of the work is V yddl-bhakti-taratiginl i.e. the 
River of devotion to the Serpent-God ascribed to Vidyapati. The Catalogue num- 
ber of the manuscript is K 531.1. The size of the manuscript is about 14" X 2.3". It 
contains 15 folios and 28 w^ritten pages', the outer sides of the first and the fourteenth 
folio being blank. Almost half the number of pages contains three lines, the re- 
maining half containing four. The book is written in Sam^rit. It contains no date 
but from the evidence of script it seema^ to be about 125 years old. 

The colophon runs thus—" Iti samasta-prakriyalaiiikrta bhupativara vira Sri 
Darpanarayaija devena Samaravijayina-jhapta Srividyapati-kjtau ^xl-Vyddi’bhakti- 
tarangWLydifi pramd^a’-tarangafji prathatnaf^/* From the above we have the facts 
that the name of the book is V yddi-bhaktutarangwl, the author is Vidyapati, and 
that he wrote it at the order of King Darpanarayaoa. 

It is rather curious that a single manuscript of a book written by a Maithli 
author should be found in a district in East Bengal and nowhere in Mithila 
proper or in any other part of Bengal. This raises some suspicion about the genu- 


* I am indebted to Mr. S. C. Banerji, M.A., Keeper of Manuscripts, Dacca 
University Library, for drawing my attention to this manuscript. My thanks are 
due to Mr. Banerji and Dr. R. C. Hazra, Lecturer, Dacca University, for much 


information and suggestions. 

’ 1. Hf^ikes Series, Calcutta, No. 9. 


2. Ibid. 
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ineness of the book, but we give, all the same, an account of the work which may 

inspire further searches for and researches on the complete list of the works of 

Vidyapati, the celebrated author of north-eastern India. 

The book contains, as the name suggests, an account of the worship of the 
Serpent-Manasd so much prevalent in Bengal. It is’ written in Sanskrit, but the 
version is so corrupt that nothing more than a general discussion on the more 

important points can be attempted at present. 

First, the authorship of the wwk. In the colophon the name of Vidyapati is 
expressly stated. The author says that he wrote the book at the order of the 
Great King and Hero Sri-Darpanarayana-deva. It is well known that Darpariarayaiia 
is the “ viruda ” of a king named Nara-Simha or Nr-Siipha of the Kameswara 
dynasty of Mithila.-^ Vidyapati has mentioned his name in the colophon of Dana- 
vakyavall and Durgabhaktitarahginl.^ He was the son of Hara (or HarD-Sirpha, 
son of Bhava-Siipha. Deva-Sirpha was another son of Bhava-Siinha, and there' 
fore Deva-Simha’s son ^ivasiinha Rupanarayana, the well known patron of Vidya- 
pati mentioned in Padavali literature was the cousin brother of Narasirnha Darpa- 
niarayana. Thus it is not at all difficult to identify the king mentioned in the 
colophon. 

Th^ term prakrlydlamkria has some significance aaf this can be put forward 
as a good piece of evidence, for the proof of the genuineness of the work. If any 
one had tried to forge the name of Vidyapati and his patron it would be too much 
for us to expect that his cautiousness even with regard to the “ viruda ’* used before 
the name of the King would go so far, for, w^e find that the authors referring to 
this particular Maithila dynasty generally use the 'term “ samastaprakriy^atpkrta 
or "virajaniana ” the latter occurring of courste much more frequently than the 
former. Moreover, the colophon of Durgabhaktitarahgini shows a striking simi- 
larity of expression.^ 

Durgdbhaktitaranginl — iti * samastaprakriyalarnkrta nrpativara vlra-Sirpha- 

devanam Samara-vijayinam krtau SrI-durga-bliaktitarahgini paripurpa. 

Vyddibhaktitarahginl — See above 

Here the difference between the wordings of the two colophons are only (1) 
nrpati and bhupati, and (2) those which arise necessarily for some reason or other. 

In our book there is', just before the colophon, a sentence which is of extreme 
importance. It runs thus : — anuktarp ya.d’dLnyam-durgdbhakti-taranginyu7n-^x\\x- 
sandheyatp grantha-gaurava-sahkayatra punar-na likhitam-iti. The points which 
have not been mentioned (here) should be searched in Durgabhaktitarerngim ; they 
are not repeated here owing to the apprehension that the book may grow too much 
in bulk. The term " anusandheyarp ” deserves special attention because it is a 
general custom with the writers on Smrti that where one refers to a work which 
is none but hisi own, he generally uses the term anusandheyam without naming 
the author. Durgdbhakti-tarangini is a known work ascribed to Vidyapati, and if 
the interpretation of the word ‘ anusandheyarp ’ is correct there is little doubt tfiat 


3. R. D. Banerji — Bdngdldr Itihds — ^Pt. II. p. 201. 

4. lASB , 1915, M. Chakravarti, p. 425, f.n. 

5. See JASB, 1915, M. Chakravarty, f.s,, pp. 416, 419, 425 etc. 

6. One ^ould also be conscious of the other .side of the argument. The simi- 
larity of name and colophon of Dbht and Vbhi may alsb suggest that the author 
of the latter had copied from the former as it was more or less known in Bengal. 

7. See (a) Smrtidattva, Raghunandana Ed., Jivananda, I, pp. 6, 15, 59, 

68, 113, 134, 150, 152, 165. 167. (b) Govindananda’s ^uddhi-Kaumudi, pp. 160, 

162, 174, 325. (c) ^addhdkaumudk, BI Ed., pp. 85, 323, 340^ 342^ 348, 380. 

(d) Vat^^kriyd Kaumudh BI Ed., pp. 20, 22, 111, 216, 236. (e) Durgotsava- 

viveka-Sulapdni, SSP. pp. 2, 7, 8, 15, 21, 23 etc. etc. 
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the book in question also was composed by the same author as the condition staled 
before is completely fulfilled. 

The word punal? again is not without a special meaning here. If the two 
treatises were not from the same pen this word could not have been used here. What 
the author wants to say seems to be that he has written a book named Durgabhakti- 
tarangini before, the details which are common to both the books need not be repeat- 
ed here and readers are referred to the former book. Thus the word punah serves 
as a corroborative evidence which cannot be totally ignored. 

It is also worth mentioning that the similarity of the names of the two books 
is not without some significance. The Smrti-writers' had a practice of naming their 
works in a particular way. Some used the word nirnaya, some tattva, some viveka, 
and so on. Thus Raghunandana compiled an encyclopaedic work styled Smriitatva 
divided into twenty-eight sections called tattvas.^ (2) Sulapani wrote several small 
treatises on topics of Dharma^stra, and intended them to form part of a huge 
digest called Smrti-viveka. Fourteen such works are known to have been so written 
with titles ending with the word viveka.^ (3) '' At least eleven works of his (Vacas- 
pati) bearing the title Cintamani are knowm.'*^^ (4) All these works (of Govinda- 
nanda) appear to have formed part of a general digest called Kriydkaumudt.**^’^ 
Similarly Vidyapati who may be assured to have written two or more books on 
the same subject viz. worship, had probably adopted the form * bhaktitarangini ’ for 
naming of his works. The similarity of the names, therefore, tends towards the 
correctness of our proposition. 

The name Vya-(J1 ” also is peculiar. In Bengal the names manasS, visan and 
Padma are popular. In the body of the book in question the first two names and 
surasa are given, but in the nomenclature a highly classical name has been used. 
This does not prove anything definite, yet some amount of suspicion is raised by 
the name, not prevalent in Bengal, that the book was not written in Bengal. 

The question whether so learned a scholar and great a poet as' Vidyapati would 
ever care to write a treatise on the worship of Manasia who as not a Puranic deity 
but a mere Laukika may be dismissed without difficulty, because, the ’wwship 
of thi^ serpent deity and songs about her have been prevalent in Bihar from a 
pretty long time.^- Manasa might have been originally a “ Laukika deity as 
opposed to Pauranic but her cult had long been included in the Puranas and in 
the Smrti literature. As this is more or less a known point I would only refer the 
reader to the article in the ‘ Visva-kosa ' where copious extracts are given from 
Brahmavaivarta Pur ana, Padmapurdna, etc. The Wiavisya Pur ana is quoted by 
Jimuta Va^hana in Kdlaviveka (pp. 413-4) where an account of Manasapuja has 
been given ; and in Samba tsar a- pradtpa of Halayudha and in Tithitattva of Raghn- 
nandana there are accounts of this worship. In these works it is found that Manasa 
has been, in course oif time, identified with the Sakti or Durga. In the Padma- 
puranas or Manasa Mangalas, the popular narrative poems on Manasa, current 
in Bengal it is mentioned that the obstinate Candsaodagar, the worshipper of Siva 
adored Manasa only when it was declared by some divine voice that Manasia was 
none but the -Sakti ” herself. In the present book there is an elaborate account 
of the ** Pramdnas'* (or sanction) ol worship, and the author freely quoted from 
various authorities on orthodox Brahmanical systems, and discriminates between 
the “ Laukika ” or Popular traditions and the sayings of the authorities on the 
standard form of worship. The book also deals with Manasa worship as an equi- 
valent to the Puranic Saktipuja for he quotes GaiK^a-Mithila-Pracyadi-Kityasara 
saying — ^PratimiLyahca citre va maivilane va ghate’pi va ; pujayet sura^m durgavad 


8 Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, p. 416. 

9. Ibid.^p. 394. 10. Ibid,, p. 399. 11. IM^^ p. . 

2. I have not vseen this' literature myself, but have heard about it from a Binarj 
Panditji, I hope to gather more information in future. 
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bhuvi-sadhaka];t (Fol. 46). That the worship should be accompanied by " Smi§a-t>al» ” 
or animal -sacrifice as in orthodox ^ktipuja is* expressly stated in the following 
lines : — Durgiavad-ity-ti ( bhi ? ) -de^d ( dheyad ? ) -vali-danacarab tatha ca nira- 
mi:§eiia yo'bhyarccej-jaga[d]-gaurlJii niuneh priys^, tasya sambatsare hanir-nityaip 
syat-tu pade pade. Etena ya[tj chagadi validanah nastiti Vi^radadibhir-uktaip tad- 
dheyaip. These clearly indicate that by the time the book was composed the 
manaaa cult had attained the same amount of recognition of iSakti herself, 
and the system of worship had got very much mixed up with that of the Purajoic 
deities. If in Vidyiapati there was at all a bit of a Smarta and if he could have 
written a book like Durgdbhaktitarangirii there is no reason why there should be 
any objection in ascribing to him the authorship of Vyadibhaktitarahgim. 

The book has been given the shape of a regular Smiti work. We have got here 
two parts called Pram^a tarahga (section on principles and sanctions) and the Pra- 
yoga tarahga (section on practices of worship). As usual, in these twenty-six pages 
a number of authorities are quoted on “ pramana ” or authority. If any of these 
texts? or authors quoted are definitely proved to be later than Vidyapati our position 
regarding the authorship of the work becomes rather difficult. Below is given a list 
of those authors and texts with an approximate idea of their time so far known. We 
divide tlie list into two parts, — the first comprising works which are definitely known 
to be old, and the second comprising those which are comparatively late and there- 
fore may create some difficulty : 

[A] (1) Kiasi-khainda ; (2) Jaimini gfhasutra ; (3) Vi^iju Purajia : (4) Devi 
Punajja (twice); (5) Amara-Ko^ (twice); (6) Garuda Purana ; (7) Brahma Pu- 
raoa (twice); (18) Brahayamala (tantra); (9) Another tantra (no name given, only 

tantrantare '’) ; (10) Haya-slr§a Panca-ratra (tantra); (11) Bhavi^ya Pur^a 
(twice); (12) Kali-hrdaya (tantra); (13) Another tantra (no name given) (14) 
Prapanca-Sara (tantra); (15) Agni-puraiia ; (16) Narada Smrti ; (17) Vi§nudhar- 
mottara ; (18) Bhattabha§yam (Kumanla Bhatta); (19) Maha-Kapila Panca-rata 
(tantra); (20) Gobhilaputra. 

[B] (1) GaU'da-Mithila-Krtya-sara- (mentioned twice) — There is a book named 
Krtya-sara quoted by Varopamana Upadhyaya in his E^an-daviveka. The literary 
activity of Vardhamana, according to M. Chakra varty {JASB 1915) extended in 
the third and partly in the fourth quarter of the 15th century. It may be that this 
book is the same as this Gauda-Mithila-Kitya-sara. 

(2) Suddhi-dipil^ — A book on astronomy by Mahintap^aniya Srinivasa. His 
Ganitacui^mani has been referred to in Sarvananda’s Tlkasarvasva and Rayamukuta's 
Pada-Candrika. So he belonged to 1159-60 a.c. ( JRAS, S. C. Banerji, 1928, p. 900 ; 
M. 922, pp. 146-8). 

(3) Hemadri — The book referred to is probably ar pari of Caturvarga Cinta- 
mani, a treatise on Smrti- Kane places it betw^een 1260 and 1280 a.c, (History oj 
Dhs., Kane, p. 357). 

(4) Gaucja-Maithiya-Pracyadi-Krtyasara—It is probably the same as Gauda- 
Mithila-Krtysara. See under (1). The deity is named Surasa. 

(5) Visarada. A writer on Smrti, He is placed in a period earlier than 
1500 A.c. (Kane — Index). 

(6) Chandoga-parisi^ta (or Karmapradipa or C}obhila Smrti) — This book has 
been referred to by Vidyiapati in his Gangavakyavall (JASB, 1915, p. 390). Narayaoa, 
a commentator on this book mentions the name of King Jayapala under whose patro- 
nage he wrote. This Jayapala may be either of Kamarupa or of Gauda. In any 
case he is not later than the 10th century A.c. (See M, Vol. XIII, R. G. Basak, 
Silimpur Stone Slab Inscription, p. 287), 

(7) Sripati — ^Aufrecht has? 'mentioned a number of Sripatis, We cannot ascer* 
tain which Sripati is meant here. 
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(8) Niroayamrta — A book on Dharma^stra, probably that of AMranatha. It 
is said to be composed at a time before 1500 A.C. and later than 1250 A.c. (Kane. 

Index), 

(9) Dvaita-nimaya — Written by Vacaspati Misra whose time of literary acti- 
vities extended between 1450 a.c. and 1480 a.c. (JASB, 1915, M. Chakravarty, 
p. 400). This statement is corroborated by Kane (p. 405). 

(10) Saradiatilaka (twice) — It is a famous tantra work. Mr. S. C. Banerji, 
Keeper of Manuscripts, Dacca University, informs me that the D. U. collection pos- 
sesses a manuscript dated 1439 a.c. (MS. No. 4608). 

(11) Krtya-Cintamani — One Krtya-Cihtamani is quoted by Vacaspati in his 
Smddha-Chintamani, It may be that this Krtya-Cintamani is of Can<Jeswar of Mi- 
thila who was pre-Vidyapati. The author may also be Vacaspati himself (see under 
Dvaita-niniaya, No. 10) . 

(12) Raghava-bhatta ( twice )— Mentioned by Aufrecht as commented on Sa- 
rada-tilaka. Hisl original work was Kalitattva or Kalirahasya. He is quoted in 
Saktananda-tarahgini of Brahmananda, preceptor of Purnananda who is known to 
have written a book 5^ta-krama in 1572 a.c. Raghavabhafta, then does not seem 
to be later than the end of the 15th centur>^ 

(13) Gaudadi-:Samgraha = uncertain, could not be identified. 

(14) Yajna-Parsva (twice). (1) ^radatilake sthandila-laksanam Yajnapar- 
svab ; (2) Homa-svahantam-^a Yajna-parsvah. It is a controversial point whether 
the terjpi Yajnaparsva signifies a section of a book or only a perct>n. It is known on 
the fifteenth parisi^ta of Chandogaparisi*§ta of Katyayana. (Aufrecht). There is 
a commentary of Narayana on^it who is not later than the 10th century). (See 
under Chandogapari4i§ta, No. 6). In the first of the sentences quoted above, pro- 
bably the section of the book is referred to. In the second we have aha Yajna-par§va. 
Thisf seems to be a person who cannot be identified. 

(15) Mantra-tantra-prakasa — It is quoted in SaktanandatarahginI of Brahma- 
nanda (see under Raghavabhatta. No. 13). 

(16) Hari-Sarma — He is mentioned as a bhasyakara on Paraskara Grhya in 
Pray^citta-tattva of Raghunandana, Kane gives his time on “ before 15(X) A.C.'^ 
(Kane, Index). 

(17) ^nti-dipika— It is quoted by Raghunandana. It is a work on Smrti. 

An attempt has been made above to give a rough idea of the time of almost all 

the authors and books referred to in the manuscript. About only one or two could 
not be identified. From this* account it may be assumed tentatively that no work 
or author is very far off from the time of Vidyapati. We may say, therefore, that 
these quotations, on the whole, do not stand in the way of our conclusion that Vidya- 
pati was the author of the book in question. If, in future, the authorship of Vidya- 
pati is definitely proved, this work itself may again help us in ascertaining the 
time of this author and of the various others quoted here. But at present we 
must not go very far. 

There is one point in the text which helps/ in the assumption that the work re- 
presents a tradition prevalent outside Bengal. In folio No. 5b occurs a Mine . 
Vai^hadi^u n^se§u pujayelU sarva ^ntid^. Etena 4 ravana-masy-eva pujanam- 
iti matam-apastam. “One should vvordrip the giver of all peace m \ai^ha and 
other months. By this the opinion that it is only in Sravaija that the wor^ip should 
take place is refuted.” Here may be examined the statements of the Bengalee Smiti 

writers : — 

(A) Jimula-vahana writes in Kala-viveka : (1) Sravaoe masi Pan^y^ 

Sukla-pak^ ... (BI series, p. 413). (2) Supte Janar<tene K^e panc^y^ bha- 

vanahgane ; pujayen-manasadeviip snuhi-vitapa-Saipsthitam (Ibtd., p. ;• 
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(B) Sulapani in Sambats'ara- pradipa refers to manasa worship as sravana-krtya. 

(1) Sravane masi pancamyam krs§ioa-pak^ (D. U. MS. No. 4632, fol. 12a). (2) 

Krsna pak§e tu pahcamyain kr^na-svapad-anantam ; pujayen etc. {Ibid. Do.) 

(C) Raghunandana in Tithitattra — ^Supte Janardane etc. (/. Vidyd, p. 198). 

All these authors point to the tradition of worshipping Manasa either in A.^dha 

or in Sravaija. But this work removes this repetition, and recommends that even in 
the months* of Vaisakha etc. one may worship Manasa. It may not be too much 
to suggest that this points to a tradition current outside Bengal. Whether it was 
prevalent in Mithila or elsewhere is worth investigating. 

There is another point mentionable as it hints* at the fact that the system of 
worship described here does not belong to Bengal proper. In folio No. 2a a state- 
ment runs thus' — Te ca prasiddha loka-vada yatha I-^k§midhareoa naur-datta yas- 
tnan-madhukarabhidha, tasm^ manoramam navam krtva tatra prapujayet. “ There 
is a well known popular tradition that as by Laksmldhara was given (back) a boat 
named Madhukara, a charming boat should be made, and one should worship (the 
deity) there.” 

In the Bengali kavyas the worship is described to take place, after the return of 
Lakkhindra to life, on land and not in a boat. Moreover, in the Manasa worship as 
prevalent in Bengal the custom of worshipping in a boat is absent.^ This point is 
worth considering. 

In the text there occur two words which deserve attention. One is ” Gauhari,” 
the name of the boat in which the worship takes place ; another “ Vicitra ” men- 
tioned twice. 

So far we know, there is no such word as Gauhun in Bengali. There is one word 
‘ Gohdrt ' occurring in Kr§iia-kTrtan and other MB texts but the meaning there is quite 
different. In the Hindosthdni Dictionary of J. T. Platts one of the meanings of 
the word is given as' “ a dealer in precious stones.” This can well be the name of 
” Sacred ” or Royal boat. The discovery of a better meaning Avould improve 
matters, but here we are concerned only with the fact this word never occurred in the 
literature of Bengal. * 

About the other wwd we are still more at a loss. None of the ordinary classical 
meanings fits in here. The two stentences run thus — ( 1 ) mmmayim pratim^ kftva 
devatadyaih samavrtirn ; ghaftayitva vicitranca pujayen gitanartane. (2) Daksiii^P 
vidhivad dattva gita-vadyaih samiapayet ; Darsanacca vicitra ya vagdr^tiharauarn 
bhavet. The ca in the first sentence suggests clearly that Vicitra is something differ- 
ent from the main deity, but it is worshipped along with her. The phrasfe “ vag- 
dji^tiharapain bhavet ” reminds the reader of the Manasamahgal Kavyas in which is 
described the visa-drsti (poisoned look) or the “ vi^nayane caoya ” (going with a 
jxjiacmed look) of Mana^ about which even ‘^iva, her father, and Jaratkaru, her 
husband had had very bitter experience. They lost consciousness at this look and 
revived only when Manasa cast her ambrosian glance (amrta dr§ti)- R seems that 
here is described something similar to it, but the term vici+ra in connection with 
Manasa worship is unknown in Bengal. 

There is a name which also seems to be new to the readers of Bengali ManasS- 
mahgai. The author directs that along with others the pictures of rajaki and sw- 
gandhd should be drawn (see text given below). Rajaki may be easily identified with 
Neta DhopanI of Mana^g-Mangal Kavya, but the name of Sugandha is not to be 
found anywhere in middle Bengali literature. This also suggests that along with the 
tradition of Bengal some other local tradition had been mixed up. 

All these facts tend towards the conclusion that this book was composed some- 
where outside Bengal, 

13. After the worship is over a boat-race takes place in which the image of 
Manasa is placed on the front of the boat. 
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This much for the identification of the author. Now about the text. 

As is a general rule with Smrti works it had two parts, viz. the Pramajjatarahga 
and the Prayogatarahga, i.e. the section *bn sanction of authorities, and the section 
on practical worship. At the end of the first part we have the sentence — Iti .... 
§ri-Vya<ii-bhakti-tarangiiriyam pramana-tarangah : and the second part which has 
only one folio left, the others being lost, begins thus — Qrn Manasa devyai namah 
Smrtyagamapunaiiadi lokavadanusaratah vya<JIpujia vidhanasya prayogo likhyate’- 
dhuna. The handwriting of this folio is the same as that in the first section ; even 
the mistake or deficiency in writing one or two word combinations is the same, 

, Moreover, it is important to note that the word vyatji is used in a more or less 
formal way in both the parts. It is deplorable that almost the whole of the prayoga 
section is lost. 

It has already been stated that the text is so corrupt that it seems impossible 
to print it in the present state. As the major portion of the book contains quo- 
tations from other works it has been thought desirable to publish the text after 
comparing the lines quoted with original sources and correcting at least the obvious 
mistakes. 

Only the beginning and end of the book are the author’s own composition. The 
colophon has been given before, here is given the portion occurring towards the 
beginning without any modification, grammatical or otherwise : — 

Pfthivya prati-loke ca loka-vada itiritaJi. Te ca sarvabhuta-dakinyadyati-^n- 
tya[rltharn lauki(h)kau sadha mantradayo vi^ahari-mahgala-caiiika-gatada- 
yasca. Te ca prasiddha loka-vada yatha(h) I^ksmidharena naur-datta yasman- 
madhukarabhidha : tasman manbram^i navam krtva tatra prapujayet. Mrnma- 
yirp pratim^ krttia devatadyaih samavrti ; ghattayitva vicitranca pujayen glta-nar- 
tanaih. Devatadyai-rityatradyasabdat saddha-naga-kinnara-gandharva-yak^a-rak 
§asadinamapi parigrahaste^in. Pujyata cokta. Adhama-visa-hasta nau catvarirp- 
^4-ca madhyama ; uttama §a§ti“hasta ca sata-hastottumottama. Caturdasa kara- 
nyun^auka parikirtita ; sannidhau bhuta-nathasya vipulayas-ca nartane. Ye ye 
sam^ata dra§tuiri taips-tu tatsthana prapujayet. Brahmapam Madhavarp Rudrajp 
V^irp Lak^mlin ca Parvatim ; Kartikeyam Ganesahca Kallyam Pannagastakaip. 
Jaratkaram-Astikanca martye candradhararp tatha ; tat-patnxrp vipulancapi Sridha- 
rakhyarp dvijaip tatha. Yasodharahca daivajnam karna-dharanca durlabharp ; agre 
Ganesam naukayah pattlna^tau manoham. Bhandariniancastradharan madhye’gre 
mulake tatha ; lekhyarp rajakincaiva sugandhanca tatha’param. Suresvarim tatha 
Ehirg.^ devyadik§u samantatah ; Indradi lokapalarpsca svayudhansva-sva-vahanan. 
Puja-homadikaip kuryad-ayugma-div^asa d^ijaih ; yatha-kamarn yatha-sakti vali-da- 
naip vidhanatah. Nirajananca kartavyam tauryatrika-purahsanam ; nadyanca 
sthapayed-devim-udupe cottame tataji. Daksinam vidhivan-datva gita-vadyaih 
samapayet, dansanacca vicitraya vag-drsti-haranam bhavet. Nago namna ca Gau- 
hm vikhyata sa mahltale ; yoVccayet suramin deviip vratastho bhakti-bhavatah ; 
ihe^takaman sampapya dehante svargamiittamain. Putra-pautra-prapautilantaip 
Lak§mT-nairujya via bhagbhavet : dakinyadi bhayain nasti na ca sarpabhayarp tatha. 
“ In this world and in each reign it is proclaimed as popular tradition. In order 
to appease completely all spirits and witches there are those popular ( rites ? and ) 
mantras and the songs of Vi^ahari and of Mafigalacandika. There are these famous 
popular reports that as>y Laksmidhara was given a boat named Madhukara one 
should' build a charming boat and worship there. An earthen image should be 
made surrounded by Devatas and others, and after building the Vicitra the worship 
should be performed with singing and dancing. The word ' adi in the expression 
* devatadyaih ^ denotes here the wives (parigraha has 39 meanings. See Apte) of 
the Siddhas, Nagas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Yak^as, Riak^sas, etc. It is said about 
the (degree of) worthiness to be worshipped that a boat which is twenty-cubits is 
inferior^ that of foaty cubits of medium quality, that which is sixty cubits is supe- 
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rior and one of hundred cubits is the best of all. If it is less than fourteen cubits 
it cannot be called a ** boat Those who came to see the dancing of Vipula before 
Bhutanatha should be worshipped in their respective places. One should worship 
Brahman, M^hava, Rudra, Vanl, I^k§nii, Parvati, Kartikeya, Gaiie^, K^iya and 
the Eight Serpents (in heaven) ; and also Jaratkaru, Astika, and Candradhara on 
earth ; his wife Svanja-rekha and son Laksmidhara ; his i.e. (Lak§midhara's) wife 
Vipula, the brahmin Sridhara, the astrologer Yasodhara, and the boatman Dur- 
labha. At the forefront of the boat (should be placed) Gane^, and the eight foot- 
men (soldier?), store-keepers and armed people should be placed in the middle, 
front and rear respectively. (Pictures) shojild be drawn of the washer- woman, su- 
gandha and others, and Durga Suresvari and other deities on all sides ; of all the 
keepers of regions, such Indra on arms and on their riding animals. Puja and Homa 
should be accomplished by Brahmins in odd number of days. Sacrifices of animals 
should be made according to wish and capacity as recommended. After the triple 
symphony, the waving of light should be performed. Then (the image) the deity 
should be placed on a raft on the river. After giving the ‘ daksinia according to 
sanction one should finish by song and playing on instruments. At the sight of the 
Vicitra the faculties of speech and look are lost. The boat named “ Gauhati " is 
famous on this earth. One who worships the deity Surasa with devotional senti- 
ment and being in vowed observance gets his desired objects in this world, and 
attain heaven after death. He gets health and prosperity upto (four generations, 
i.e.) his son, grandson and great grandson. He has no fear from witches and 
serpents.** 

The extract given above will, at once, strike, the readers of Bengali Manasd 
Mangal Kdvya as containing the same personages whom we meet with in the poems. 
The names given here are : — (1) Jaratkaru, (2) Astika, (3) A^tanaga (the eight 
snakes), Candradhara, (5) Svaroa-rekha, (6) Laksmidhara, (7) Vipula, (8) 8ri- 
dhara, (9) Yasodhara, (10) Durlabha, (11) Rajaki (washer- woman), (12) Sugan- 
dha. All these, except Sugandha are so well known in Bengal that this very list may 
create a suspicion that this work was from the pen of a Bengali author and not of 
any other province. Even the forms of the names are the same though more popu- 
lar vernacular forms are in use in the p>oems — e.g. cand or cad for Chandradhara ; 
Soneka or sanaka for Svarna-rekha ; Lakkhindar (i.e. Lak^mlndra) for Lak§mldhar ; 
Vehula or viula for vipula ; Ya^i for Yasodhar ; Dulai for Durlabha, etc. The 
relation among these personages and the function of each as described here are the 
same as in Bengali poetical works, e.g. Candradhar*s wife is Svarna-rekha ; their 
son is Lak§midhar who is the husband of Vipula ; Sridhar is the priest ; Yaiodhar 
the astrologer, the Captain of the boat of Candradhar is Durlabha. 

In Manasa-Mangal Net a Dopani ( washer- wom^p) is the companion of Ma- 
na;^. Here she has been mentioned only as Rajaki (washer-woman) without the 
name being given. 

Sugandha is the only exceptional figure. As she does not occur in Bengali 
Kavyas we are not acquainted with her. 

The phrase naur-datta Madhukarabhidha '* should not escapee our notice. Tlio 
boat of Candradhar is known as Madhukar in Bengali literature. It was drowned 
by the agency of Manasa, and here the reference is made to the fact that it was ‘ 
brought back by Lak^midhar (through Vehula who received the grace of the gods). 
There is also a sentence which is of considerable importance as it refers to an inci- 
dent in Manasa-Mangal : — Sannidhau Bhutanathasya Vipulaya^-ca nartane. After 
the death of Lak^midhar his wife Vehula floated on the river in a raft with the 
dead body of her husband, and went to heaven. She pleased Siva by her dancing 
and brought back her husband to life. Gauhari and Vicitria have been referred to 
above 

It may be said on the whole, that the subject matter of the passage quoted 
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above tallies with the story current in Bengal. It may be that the popular story 
current here was adapted by the people of Mithila (as the author says '' prthivyiafipl 
pratiloke ca lokavada itiritali and a local tradition was formed or the same story 
was prevalent in Mithila from older days. Whatever might have been the case it 
seems probable that the writer worked upon what he got in his own locality. The point' 
whether this piece is an original composition of the author himself or a quotation 
from any other work is worth investigating. 

To sum up : The name of the book is Vy;a4ibhakti-tarahgi!ni. It is a book on 
Manasa worship. It had two parts, viz. Pramana Tarafiga and Prayoga Tarafiga 
of which the latter has only one folio left. The manuscript is not dated, but seems 
to be about 125 years old. The colophon ascribes the book to Vidyapati. The 
name of the Patron King is Darpaniarayaoa who is said to be Samasta Prakriyalairi- 
krta, Bhupativara, Vira and Samara-Vijayi. As the author does not want to repeat 
himself he refers his readers to Durgahhakti-tarafigipi known to be work of Vidya- 
pati. For referring he uses the wood “ Anifsandheyam without naming the author 
of that book. There are a number of authorities quoted in the work ; of them two 
could not be identified ; the rest do not seem to be posterior to Vidyapati. The time 
of Manasa-worship in Bengal is generally in the months of Ai^dha and Sravajia ; 
but the months of Vai^kha is also recommended here. In this work it is directed that 
the worship should take place in a boat named “ Gauhari There is an unknown 
name Sugandha and a reference to the mysterious ** Vicitra These are un- 
known in Bengal. The persons and deities to be worshipped are common with 
those in Manasa Kavyas. 

The cumulative force of the majority of the evidences tends towards the im- 
pression that this VycM-bhakti-taranghjl was from the pen of an author belong- 
ing to a tract outside Bengal, and he was most probably the Vidyapati who was 
a celebrated poet and writer of Mithila. If in future the hypotheses put forth in 
these pages is proved to be an established fact we shall have a new n|me in the list 
of Vidyapati’s works which number at present a dozen exclusive of his lyric poems. 
All historians, up to now, have declared that Durgabhakti-tarahghn was the last 
work of Vidyapati, but we may be, in future, in a position to replace the word 
'' Durga ” by “ Vyafdl ” before the term -bhakti-tarahgiiji 



INTERPOLATIONS IN THE FRAGMENTARY TIBETAN 
VERSION OF THE VIMUKTIMARGA *** 

By 

P. V. BAPAT, Poona 

In my paper submitted to the Seventh SesJsion of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda (1933) and printed since in the Proceedings Volume of that Session of the 
Conference (pp. 131-135), I have shown from the evidence of the manuscripts then available 
to me that the fragmentary Tibetan Version of the Vimuktimdrga contained, in the first 
half of the text, quotations from several Mahayiana works. Recently from the evidence of 
a xylograph from the Library of Congres's, Washington, U.S.A., I have proved^ that these 
quotations from the Mahayana works are interpolations and have nothing to do with the 
latter half of the Text, which alone forms the subject matter, namely, ‘ Purif 5 dng| Practices.’ 
Thisi forms the subject matter of the third chapter of the Vimuttimagga corresponding to 
the second chapter of the Visuddhimagga. When divested of this interpolation, the Tibetan 
version substantially agrees with the Chinese translation of the third chapter of the Vimutti- 
maggGy a detailed slimmary of which I have given in my Vimuttimagga and^ Visuddhimagga 
(pp. 16-25). 

These passages that have been interpolated are quotations from Mahayana Sutras, the 
names of which are given in Tibetan translations. Though these .Sutras are not separately 
available in the original, several of them are quoted or referred to by name in Buddhist 
Sanskrit works and most of them are traced in Tibetan or Chinese Tripitaka. It isl proposed 
in this short paper to give a brief outline of the contents of these quotations and identify 
some of them with pas^ges available in Buddhist Sanskrit works. Soon after the begmning 
of the Tibetan version, the interpolation is inserted and at the commencement we have a 
quotation from the^rthaviniicaya Sutrar The mendicants staying in a forest or under a 
tree or in an empty place are represented to be reflecting upon the ugly nature of the body. 
They reflect upon the different constituents of the body and we get a list of them. This 
reflection is further compared to the reflection of a wise man who ponders upon the different 
kinds of grain or corn whidi he pours upon ground from a bag. IJFrom Siksdsamuccaya 
(pp. 209-210), Paheavimsatikd (pp. 205-06) and Majjhmanikdya (Vol. i, p. 57, sutra 
No. 10) we are able to restore the Tibetan pas'sage to the following : — 

^ ^ Fig; %ii«f tp* siRRRf; ’WKW 

?i^RT nhpjrf 

f55c«rRr cn^ 5Wf 

*Submitted to and read at the Eleventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Hyderabad (1941). 

1. my artide * A Washington Manusaipt ’ printed in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXII parts i-ii, (pp. 116-119). " 

2. Nanjio 1015, Taisho edition vol. XVII, No. 763 ; Kanjur Cat. (Otani Uni.) No, 983 
(p. 379), Tohoku Cat. No. 317. 

3. Majjhimamkdya i. 57 (sutta No. 10); also §ik§dsamuccaya 209, Pancavimsatikd 205. 

4. Sik^atjtuccaya pasJsage ends here. 

5. Paheavimsatikd adds these words and stops. The next words are not found even 
in this text. 

6. The Tibetan words are not clear in indicating these two rendering but they are taken 
from a corresponding Pali text, which gives the nearest approach. 

7. Not found in Sik^d. or Ponca. The order given here of these different kinds of com 
is not the same as in both the texts, which, hoWer, ^ee with each other. 

8. It is not dear what the Tibetan word hbras-ni-spa-ba implies. 
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I ^irkt ^55? aT*ft w suit »tt^pi auft *n>Tr suft gsi 

3i*ft f3c*Jl ' 3TJft W 3TJft ^ 3f*ft Irt55r ^ cri«r 1 

Then follows a quotation from Vlradattapmiprcchd Sutra, which explains the origin of the 
body from the semen of the father and blood of the mother {mdtdpitrsonitasukrasamhhuta) 
and the gradual building of this nucleus by means of food into solid and liquid constituents 
of thq body, such as flesh, fat, bone, marrow, different humours such as' bile, phlegm etc. 
This passage is concluded with verse*' which can be identified with the following from the 
same Sutra quoted in Sik^asamuccaya (p, 231) : — 

J^nWT: ^ t I II 

Jirai I ^ ^ i 

afWI^JTRFI W ^ ^ I I 

211^ ^ %5r g I u' 

% ?l: I 5 l(kJ=t I 

#«l5i?nftiM> I ^ n 

Next follows a long quotation from the Arya-vimalakirti-nirdesa'^^ which describes, in a 
number of similes, the transitory, painful and unsubstantial character of the human body 
which creates feelings of disgust and w'hich consequently makes one cherish faith into the 
body of the Tathagata (Tathd^ta-kdya) . The passage incidentally refers to four hundred 
and four diseases with which the human body is afflicted. So far I have been able to 
identify only a few phrasfes from this passage. The remaining still requires further work. 

Next in order comes the Satyaparivarta^^ from which is* given a small quotation men- 
tioning the eight qualities of a king that wants to be prosperous. This quotation as well 
the next from the Vicikitsd-suskambha Sutia^- which mentions four qualities' for a Ksatriya 
king for progress in piety and prosperity, have like the others, least to do with the subject- 
matter of the chapter, namely, the Purifying Practices. 

Next comes a quotation from Suryagarblia-parivarta} which mentions a declining con- 
dition awaiting the Buddhist mendicants,^ in time to come. They v^ill be coming from the 
families of K§atriyas, Br^mapas, Vaisyas, and Sudras for worldly considerations such as 
good comfortable houses, parks, gardensi, for the possession of fields, slaves, servants, beds, 
seats and medical requisites. There will also be men coming from street-wanderers, mountain- 
robbers, and country-looters. The life of these men will be polluted by twenty undesirable 
dharmas, a list of which is' given followed by a detailed description of the dreadful sufferings 
in the various kinds of hells to which they may go after death. 

Last comes a long quotation from the Akdsagarbha Sutra^"^ which first gives the five 
root-sins (muldpattayah) of a Ksatriya monarch, then refers to the five root-sins of a 
minister, gives the first two of them in detail, jjerhaps begins the third, and all of a sudden 
we feel a switching off to an altogether different passage, which is in continuation of the 


Kan jut Cal. (Otani 


(Otani 


9. Nanjo 23, (28) ; Taisho ed. Vol. XII, No. 33.1 (pp. 67c-68a) 

Uni.) p. 247, No. 28, Tohoku Cat, No. 72. . 

• 10. Nanjio 144-47, 149, 181, Taisho ed. Vol. XIV. No. 474-479 ; Kanjur Cat. 

Um.)iiNo.^ W3, ^entSs ^1-3883) Satydvayavibhanga-karikd, Satyadvaya- 

vibhanga-vrtti, Satydvaya-vibhanga-panjikd, • r ^ 

12 (^) Anukulchandra Banerjee renders this as Vmhtsa-sudhvainsa sutra \n Ind. Hist, 

Quarterly Yol xvu,^ (Mauch 1941) p. 123. This may as well be rendered by Vmalt-su 

(-t»l-)|fco^A^^^.^enj|ons Suryagarbha ; Kanjur Cat. (aani Uni.). No. 923 ; Tohoku Cat. 

«l. V* xin No. p. 7.24, p, 665a i:-26 ; Kanjur 

Cat. (Otani Uni.) No, 926 (p. 359) : Tohoku Cat, 474-479. 
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passage, at the very beginning of the text, interrupted by this! interpolation. This is a very 
clear proof of the interpolatory character of these quotations. Siks^amuccaya (pp, 59-60) 
and Bodhicary aval ora (pp. 159-160) help us in identifying the Tibetan passage with the 
following two paragraphs, the first of which is' almdst identical with that in the former and 
the J^econd can be reconstructed from them, especially from the latter. 

^BrrW: 'IW I Jf: ^TT 

smni ij55iqfri: I q; gjpS4 5r^^r«# qr qr *i?iqRi^q'm- 

qr «r55I^: I 5?: l^l?[ ^gg q ^ i q i q - 

q^raif^! ^^pqRt qr 3 ?%^^ qr rreq qr #5q^ qi qnqiqri^r qqiioqq^, qr 
q;d^, qii^^®^: ^ jr%q^, qfti^ qr feqrstqtflq ij^qf^: i q: gq; 

^rBiqj 4%rq qrat 5ft%igmlqqirt ^mq'E^iqi qi afti^d i ^qt lqq^ qjm qr ^ 

^i%tq |s^ #t^5?nqqfe i iifir: q !afirtH?dq ; qj^fir^- 
trosrat ^#nqqcftq i q-- gq-- gBiqlsIgqi^t qqfe q i gif iggn:, 

qj^qqiq; ^rwqiq q^^ssqnar qfq. ^ifqisi. q^i^fqi^g ?4q^ qqiqiqql^ f^qqfit 
a^mqtftq qarql^-.^' i 

qtqr:*^ gq: qftqrq^ Jjsrqtiq: 1 ?twr; qq I q: qftoiiq^: q^fqqi^l^ qrfqq 

qr qig^qraff^ swjit gjqq^: i q; grok^tq qtqqqs^q qq^^q qMq fscf^qr 

g«5tqk: I q: gjptq 5i^%q^ «qq*kqrq , ... (The interpolation ends here and the 

passage is then switched on to another passage which is a continuation of that at the begin- 
ning of the text interrupted by this interpolation.^) €gfe:, 

Thus it will be seen from the outline of the contents of, or full reproduction, wherever pos- 
sible, of the Sanskrit passage corresponding to the interpolation in the Tibetan version as 
given in several manuscripts', that the long unwanted passage has by some mistake of the 
scribe come to be inserted and has really nothing to do with the subject-matter of the chapter, 
namdy, the Purifying Practices. This has been Confirmed by one xylograph from Washing- 
ton, which does not contain this interpolation, on which subject, as I have said at the begin- 
ning of this paper, I have already written a special article. 

It is also hoped that the foregoing analysis will help scholars working in this field in 
identifying the as-yet unidentified passages with some scattered over the vast range of 
Mahayana Literature . 22 

15. This reading from Bodhkarydvatara p. 159 is more consistent than * ka^ayati * from 
Sik§a. with the Tib. reading. 

16. Sik§a. reads * Cdturdisa-sdhikam vu nirydtitam vd! 

,17. ^ik^d, inserts hereafter ‘ svayam vd harati, hdrayati vd! 

18. Sik$dsamuccaya omits. 

19. Tibetan has two clauses signifying similar sense. 

20. The passage in Sik^dsamuccaya ends here. 

21. I add this Sanskrit rendering of the fag end of the interpolated passage to bring out 
nwEre clearly how the passage has an abrupt concluaon and to &ow how it does not fit in* 
with the words' alpecchatd, santu§(ih, sarrilekhah etc. that come next. These words are the 
continuation of the passage where it was interrupted by this interpolation. For this see the 
article referred to in the very first numbered foot-note of this paper. 

22. Since I wrote this about three years ago, it has be^ discovered that the Tibetan 
version of the sutrasamuccaya contains all thfc^ interpolated extracts. Mr. Anukulchandra 
Banerjee of the Post-graduate Department of Calcutta University has kindly looked into 
the Tibetan Xylograph for me and he writes to me that all these passages are found in folios 
191a4-196b3 of the Snarthang edition of Calcutta University, rt, therefore, app^rs to be 
probable that a Tibetan scribe has, through inadvertence, copied this in one version of the 
Vimuktimdrga from the Sutrasamuccaya (Tanjur, Mdo» VoL a). I gladly acknowledge the 
help given to me by Ml Banerjee, 



THE CHANDOGA-PARISISTA 
(alias KATYAYANA-SMRTI), 


By 

R. C. HAZRA Dacca. 

A good number of verses has been quoted from the Chandoga-parishta in Srinathacarya* 
dadamajji’s Krtya-tattvdr^ava, 

The facts that some of these verses, as' also many others occurring in different Smrti 
Nibandhas, are quoted with the words ‘ chandoga“parisi§te katyayanah’ or ‘chandoga- 
pari4i§tain katyayanab/i and that the same verse are found quoted as from ' Chandoga- 
parishfa ’ in some places and from ‘ Katyayana ’ in others,- show that Katyayana is the 
author of the Chandoga-parisista. In Smni’tattva I, p. 531 the authorship of this work is 

expressly fathered on Katyayana (cf. katyayana-krta-chandoga-parisiste ’ pyevajn ). 

But as almost all the quotations made from the ‘ Chandoga-parisista ' in different Smrti works 
are found in the Kdtydyanorsmriifi (which is comprised in Jivananda Vidyasagara's edition 


1. See Krtya-tattvdrnava (Dacca University Ms. No. 4630) fol. 38a ; Kdlaviveka, pp. 
P80-1, 285, 356-7, 359, 368 ; Smrti-tatlva I, pp. 168, 210, 269, etc. ; Madanorpdrijata, 171 ; 
Hdralatd, pp. 6, 22, 108, 132, 140 145, 183 ; and so on. 

2. For instance, the verse ' ekahena tu §anmasah which is quoted as from) Chandoga- 
parlsijla in Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 2b. Varsakaumudi, p. 226, Svdddha-itaumudi, p. 338, 
Smrti-tattva I, p. 758 ; the line ‘ yasminn abde dvadasaikas ca yavyah which is quoted as 
from Chandoga-parisista m Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 3a. is ascribed to ‘Katyayana' in Srdddha- 
kaumudx, p. 330 and Smrtutattva I, pp. 171 and 272 ; the verse ‘ munibhir dvirasanarp prok- 
tarp which is quoted as from Chandoga-parisista in Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 23a, Varsa-kau- 
mudi, pp. 65 and 104, and Snirti-tattva >11, pp. 3, d56 and 151, is ascribed to ' Katyayana’ in 
Smrti-tattva I, pp. 30, 53 and 539 : the verse ‘ dhanuh-sahasrapy astau ca ’, which is quoted 
as from ^Chandoga-parisista’ in Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 48a, Kulluka-bhatta’s commentary 
or Manu IV. 103 and Smrti-tattva I, pp. 153 and 367, is' ascribed to ‘ Chandoga-parisista ' 
in Kdlaviveka, p. 285 and to ‘ Ivatyayana ’ in Apprarka’s commentary on the Ydjhavalkya- 
smrti, pp. 135 and 234 and Smjti-candrikd II, p. 333'; and sd on. 

The verse ‘ pipdanvaharyakajp siaddhaip which is quoted as from ‘ Chand(^a-pari8i)S" 
taip Katyayanah ’ in Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 38a and Kdlaviveka, pp. 359 and 368, is) ascribed 
simply to ’Chandoga-parisista’ in Srdddha-kaumudi, p. 323 and Smrti-tattva I, pp. 167 and 
2^, and to * Katyayana' m Kdlanirnaya, p. 305, Madana-pdrijdta, p. 501 and Smrti-candrikd 
IV, pp. 30 and 84 ; the verse ’ yad uktarp yad ahas tveva which is quoted as from' ‘ Chan- 
doga-pari^i§tam Katyayanah’ in Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 38a and Kdlaviveka, p. 359 is as- 
cribed to 'Katyayana’ in Srdddha-kaumudi, p. 329 and Smrti-tattva I, pp. 169 and 270; 
the verse ‘ sapipdikaranad urdhvam’, which is quoted as from ' Chandoga-^riskta’ in Smiti- 
tattva I, p. 18, is ascribed to ‘ Katyayana ’ in Madana-pdrijdta, p. 6J7 : and ^ on. 

On the other hand, the verse ‘ yavya-dvayajp ^ravapadi which is quoted as from 
'Katyayana’ in Krtya-tattvdrnava, fol. 47b, Kdlaviveka, p. 281, and Smrti-candrikd II, p. 
341, is ascribed to the ' Chandoga-jmisista ’ in Varsa-kaumudi, pp. 109 and 293 and Suddhi- 

kaumudi, p. 325. . 

3. For instance, the verses quoted from the ‘ Chandoga-parisisto in 


• (If Kalaviveka. Katyayanasmjti 


pp. 280-1 

p. 285 


pp. 356-7 
p. 359 
p. 368 


= 10, 7-10. 

= 10 , 6 . 

16, 10-11 
r-- 16, 1-3. 

= 16, 1-2. 


(2) Sraddha-viveka 
(of Sulaj^i). 

fol. 2a = 1. 

„ 2b (twice) 25, 5 ; 15, 5a. 


(2) Sraddha-viveka Kdtydyanasmfti, 


{of Sulapmfi) 
fol. 56a-b 
„ 16a 
27b 

28a (twice) 
.. 29a 
., 39b 
., 45a 
.. 55a 
55b 
„ 56a 


= 15. 21 : 26, 13. 
= 26, 9. 

'= 17, 23. 

= 17, 25 and 24. 
= 16, 22 ; 24, 14. 
= 16, 11. 

= 16, 1. 

= 15, 1. 

■= 15, 21. 

= X, 
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( 2 ) Sraddha^viveka 

(of Sulapa^i) 

„ 56a-b 
.60a 
M 61a 
61b 
„ 66a 
68b 
„ 69b 
» 70a 
fols. 76b-77a 
fol. 80b 
» 84a 
„ 89a 
„ 90a 
M 92b 
„ 96a 
» 98b 
„ 99b 
» 100b 
„ 104a 
„ 110b 
fol. 114b 
fols. 115a-116a 


fol. 116b 
» 118a 
„ 118a-b 

fols. 120 b- 121 a 

(3) Smfti-tattva 
I, P. 9 
p. 9 

p. 10 
p. 11 

p. 13 (twice) 
p. 17 (twice) 

p. 18 

pp. 55-56 

p. 68 

pp. 8S-4 
pp. 93-4 
p. 97 

p. 100 

p. 104. (twice) 
p. 129 

p. 153 (twice) 


p. 168 

p. 176 
p. 195 
p. 196 
p. 197 
pp. 101-2 


p. 205 
p. 207 

p. 208 
p. 210 
p. 212 


Kdtydyanasmfti 


15^3. 

24, 14. 

2, 4. 

15, 21. 

3, 2. 

17, 15. s 
2, 7b. 

4, 7. 

16, 12-15. 
24, 7-9. 

2 , 10 . 

16, 20. 

16, 16-17a. 
24, 13. 

16, 17b. 

16, 17b-19. 
16. 21. 


16, 21b. 

24, 14. 

16, 22. 

2 , 8 . 

1, 13-16 , 18; 

2, 1, 6-9 ; 

3, 7-14 ; 

4, 1-7, 9-10. 

1, 18a. 

3, 11b. 

5, Mia; 

18. 21. 

.13, 6-7 ; 

13, 8. 


= X. 

= 24, 9.^ 

= 24, 8.^ 

“36 

“ 1; 5*; 15, 21b. 

= 3, 4 ; 3, 5-6. 

= 24, 13. 

= 17, 25. 

= 19, 1. 

= 13, 11b. 

6 , 11 . 

= 15, 19-20. 

= 18, ,10-11. 

1= 9,.6;15, 1. 

= 7, 6. 

= 10, 5, 7, 14 ; 

10 , 6 . 

= 16, 2. 

= 11, 14. 

= 18, 24. 

= 11, 3a. 

= 1 , 10 . 

= 2, 4b. 

Four lines from 
*nm-madhye " are 
not found. 

= 4, 8. 

'= 4, 7. 

== 11, 3b. 

= 2, 13-14. 

^ 2, 7b, 


(3) Smrti-tattva Kdtyayamsmfti 


p. 213 


h 18a. 

g. 219 (twice) 

= 

17. 14. 12-13 and 

p. 222 


15. 

3, 7. 

p. 23'4 

= 

17, 17-19; 

p. 236 


2, 10-lla. 

3, ll-12a. 

p. 237 

-- 

3, 12a; 

p. 238 

= 

3, 12b ; 17, 19. 

4, 2b. 

p. 240 


3, 14b ; 17, 21. 

pp. 240-1 


17, 22. 

p. 242 


4, 3a; 4, 5-7. 

p. 245 

=: 

4, 9. 

p. 246 


15, 1. 

p. 257 

— 

3’. 6. 

pp. 259-260 


17, 25. 

p. 260 

= 

26, 9. 

p. 261 

1 = 

25, 17. 

p. 266 


X. 

p. 268 

= 

16, 1. 

p. 269 

= 

16, 2. 

pp. 278-9 

= 

24, 7 and 8b-9. 

p. 291 

= 

X. 

p. 292 


3. 6. 

p. 294 

= 

15, 21. 

p. 295 


16, 17b-19. 

p. 298 


16, 21; 17, 23a. 

p. 300 


24, 10. 

*pp, 303-4 

= 

24, 14. 

p. 304 


16, 22a. 

p. 306 


19, 1. 

p. 309 

= 

1, 13-16 and 18 ; 

p. 312 


21 and 6-9; 

3, 7-14; 

4, 1-7 and 9-10. 

X. 

p. 313 

= 

16, 15a. 

pp. 319-20 

— 

5, 1-5 and 

= 

10, lla. 

p. 322 

= 

18, 21. 

p. 327 

= 

19, 9-10. 

p. 338 


1, 5. 

p. 341 

= 

10. 2-4. 

p. 355 

=: 

11, 2b-3. 

&C. 


&C. 

(3) Ddna^ 
Kaumudi 

p. 32 


X. 

p. 91 

=S 

3 U 

p. 94 

«c: 

X. 

P. 1.19 

= 

X. 


(4) Var^a- 
Kaumudi 

p. 22 

p. 65 
p. 92 
p. 109 
p. 110 
p. Ill 

p. 293 


16, 2, 10 and 9. 
13, 9. 

10, 14. 

10, 5 and 7b. 

16, 14. 

10 , $. 
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of the Dharmasdstra satfigraha) y* whereas a considerable number of the quotations made 
from * Katyayana ' in different places are remarkably absent from it,"’ the question naturally 


(5) Suddhi- 
Kaumudil 


Kdtydyanasmfti 

(1) Hdralatd 


Kdtydyanasmjti 


— 

24, 1. 

p. 19 


17, 12-13. 

P. ^3 


24, lb-2a and 3. 



The line ‘ na k>^- 

p. 67 


24, 5a. 



yanti * is not 

p. 109 

= 

X. 



found. 

p. Ill 

= 

X. 

p. 22 

= 

24, 1-4. 

p. 112 


X. 

p. 107 

= 

24, 5-6. 

p. 113 


X. 

p. 132 

= 

21, 2-16. 

p. 118 

= 

X. 

p. 137 

= 

19, 1. 

p. 122 


X. 

p. 140 

= 

23, 2-8. 

p. 125 


X. 

p. 144 

= 

23, 3. 

p. 147 

= 

X. 

p. 145 

'= 

22, 1-2 

p. 156 

= 

X. 

p. 175 


24, 1.1b. 

p, ,165 


X. 

p. 176 

= 

24, 11a. 

p. 180 

= 

X. 




p. 243 

— 

X. 

C8) Phjdayitd 



p. 254 

= 

24, 9. 

p. 24 

= 

14, 5-7. 

p. 343 


1, 5b. 







(9) Krtya- 






tattvdr^ava 






fol. 2b 


24, 9. 

(6) Madana- 



„ 3a 

= 

16, 8. 

pdrijdta . 



„ 23a 

= 

13, 9. 

p. 21 

= 

1, 2-3. 

„ 24b 

,= 

10, 7. 

p. 171 


6, 4-6. 

27b , 

= 

16, 2 and 10. 

p. 239 

- = 

2, 14. 

„ 38a 

= 

16, 1-4 and 9-10. 



Four lines from 

„ 40a 

= 

26, 9. 



‘ Kauseyaip vi- 

„ 48a 

= 

10, 6. 



bhryat ' are not 

„ 48b ' 

= 

10, 7. 



found. 

„ 67a 

= 

26, 9. 




„ 67b 

'= 

26,9. 




» 74b 

= 

26,9. 

(7) Hdrdlatd 



„ 76b 

= 

17, 25. 

P- 4 


23, 9a. 

77a 

= 

17, 24. 

p. 6 

=: 

24, 

&c. 

&c. 


The above list will show the proportion of traceable and untraceable ver^s of the 
‘ Chandoga-parisi^to \ 

It is probable tliat the text of the Chandoga-pmiH^ta as used by Govindananda was a 
little different from those used by other Smiti-writers. 

4. This Kdtydyana-smrti is the same a^ the Katyayana smrti occurring in the Venka- 
tesvara Press edition of the A^tddasa-smrti and the Katydyana-sartihiid contained in the 
Vahgavasi edition of the Umvarfisati-saffthita. It occurs under the title Gobhila-smrti in the 
Ananda^rama edition of the Smrtindm Sanmccayah, 

5. For instance, the versies quoted frcKn ' Katyayana ’ in 


(1) Kdlaviveka Kdtydyana-smrtL (2) Madana-pdri- Kdtydyana-smrti 

jdta. 


p. 281 

p. 283 
n. 359 
p. 3p5 
p. 366 

( 2) Madana-pdrijdta. 
p. 23 
p. 24 
p. 56 

p. 62 

pp. 66-67 

p. 86 

p. 142 
P. 153 ♦ 


10, 5. 

p. 173 


X 

X 

p. 176 

'= 

X 

X 

p. 205 

1 = 

X 

X 

p. 206 


X 

X 

p. 208 

= 

X 


p. 238 

1 = 

X 


p. 241 

= 

2, 2. 

X 

p. 250 

■= 

X 

8, 17. 

p. 306 

= 

13, 4a. 

2, 14. 

p. 310 

1 = 

13, 10. 

10, 1. 

p. 313 

= 

X 

X 

p. 314 

•= 

9, 10. 

X 

pp. 402-3 

= 

X 

X 

p. 480 (twice) 

= 

24, J4. 

X 

p. 490 

= 

X 
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arises as to whether this Katydyanasmrti is’ identical with the Chandoga-parisi^fa drawn 
upon in the Nibandhas, or it is only a part of a laiger Dharma;^stra work composed by or 
attributed to, Katyayana. 

It is‘ to be noted at the beginning that the present Kdtydyana-smrti, 'which is divided" 
into Prapathakas and not Adhyayas, is really called ‘ Katyayana-viracita Karmapradipa * in 
the colophons of all its Prapathakas.® It is only in the colophon of the first Prapathaka in 
the Vangavasi and Jivananda's edition^ that the work is called ‘ Kiatyayana-viracita Karma- 
pmdipa-parisii^ta J The title ‘ Karmapradipa ’ is also justified by its opening verse which 
states that it undertakes to show, like a lamp, the mode of performing those rites treated by 
Gobhila, asl well as other rites, which have not been clearly elucidated.® 

Now, from the fact that a considerable number of quotations made from ‘ Katyayana * 
in different Smrti works is not found in our Kdtydyana-smrti (or Karmapradipa), P. V. Kane 
comes to the conclusion that there was a larger work of Katyayana of which the present 
Kdtydyana-smrti is either an abridgment oi only a portion."'’ Against this conclusion of Kank 
it may be said that more works than one are attributed to Katyayana, but when quotations, 


(2) Madana-pdrKdtydyamsmrti 

(2) Madana-pdiKdlydyanasmjti 

fdta. 



jdta. 



p. 492 

— 

X 

p. 671 


X 

p. 494 


X 

p. 672 


X 

p. 501 


16, la. 

p. 686 


X X 

p. 501 

= 

16, 6-7. 

p. 843 

::r. 

X 

p. 541 


16. 12. 




p. 552 

= 

X 

(3) Hdralatd. 



p. 564 


X 

p. 4 

= 

X 

p. 568 

= 

2, 4. 

p. 9 


X 

p. 571 

'= 

X 

pp. 181-2 

=: 

X 

p. 575 

= 

X 




p. 580 

— 

X 

(4) Prdyasoitta- 



p. 582 

= 

17, 15. 

prakarajta 



p. 585 

= 

X 

(of Bhavadeva) 



p. 586 

i= 

X 

p. 20 


X 

p. 592 

= 

X 

p. 66 

= 

X 

p. 602 

= 

X 

p. 84 


X 

p. 613 

= 

24, 7. 

p. 112 

= 

X 

p. 617 

= 

24, 13. 




p. 624 


16, 21. 




PP...625-6 

= 

16, 16-19. 

(5) Mitak§ara on 



p. m 


24, 12. 

Ydj. I, 254 

=r 

16, 20. 

pp. 632-3 

= 

X 

„ I, 255 


X 

p. 635 

== 

2, 7b-9a ; 18, 21. 

„ III, 247 

=; 

23, 4-5. 

pp. 636-7 

= 

1, 13. 

., Ill, 260 

= 

X 

p. 638 

= 

5, 10. 

„ III, 264 


X 

p. 654 

= 

X 

And so on. , 




It is needless to make the list longer. 

The above list will show the proportion of the traceable and untraceable verses of * Kat- 
yayana \ * 

6. In the Kdtydyana-smrti as comprised in the Venkaf. edition of the A^tadasa-smrti the 
work is called * Katy&yana-viradta Karmapradipa ’ in the colophon of the third Prapithaka 
only. 

7. The title ‘ Karmapradipa-parisista * seems to be due to a confusion between the titles 
' Karmapradipa ' and ‘ Chandoga-parisii^ta 

8. athato gobhiloktaniam anyesam caiva karmapam | 
aspa§taniaip vidhixp samyag darsayisye pradipavat 1 1 

Kdtydyana-smrti 1, 1. 

9. Kane, History oj Dharmasdstra I, p. 221. 

10. For instance, a Kdtydi^na-sutra is mentioned in Hdralatd, p. 131 and Smjti-tattva 
I, pp. 82, 217, 242, etc. ; a Kdtxdyanorgjhya is drawn upon in Suddhi-kautmdi, p. 146 and 
Smjti’tattva I, p. 239 and II, pp. 490, 4% etc., a Srauta-katydyana-sulra (Kdtydyana-hauta^ 
suit a (?) isl paentioned in Smjtirtattva I, p. 219 ; a MS of the Kdtydyana-gfahyasutra has 
been described in H. P. Shastri's^ Descriptive Catalogue of Sans. Mss, ASB., VoL II 
(Vedic), pp. 821-2^ No. 1011 ; a Katydyana-srautasutra has been edited by Srividyadhara- 
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metrical or non-metrical, are made by the Smrti-writers from these works which differ from 
one another in torm, extent and contents' and probably also in date,, no distinction is made be- 
tween the Sutrakara Katyayana and Dharma^strakara Katyayana, the quotations being 
very often attributed simply to * Katyayana So, there is no reason why all the quotations 
from ‘ Kdtydyam * should be expected to have occurred in a single work of Katyayana. It 
is highly probable that there was a Dharmasastra work of Katyayana which dealt with Acara 
and Piayascitta and probably also with Vyavahara and in which most of the untraceable 
metrical quotations from ‘ Katyayana ’ are to be traced. This probability gains ground when 
we see, on the contrary^ that the great majority of the quotations made under the title 
‘ Chandoga-pariii^fa ’ are found in the present Kdtydyana-smrti, thus showing that our so- 
called Kdtydyana-smrti is the same as the Chandoga-parisisfa drawn upon by the Sm|ti- 
\vTitersi 2 and that it is a distinct work of Katyayana and not an abridgment or a part of a 
bigger work of his. As to the few castes in which the verses quoted from the Chandoga~pari~ 
iista are not found in the present Kdtydyana-smrti it may be said that either these verses 
have been lost from this work in course of time, or they occurred only in those MSS. of this 
work which were usted by the Smrti-writers quoting these verses. Of course, among the un- 
traceable verses asicribed to ‘ Katyayana ’ there might have been a few’ which were really 
taken from Chandaga-parisi^ta. 

Our so-called Kdtydyam-smriti, which, as w^e have already seen, was knowm as Chandoga- 
pausi^ta to the Smrti-writers probably because it serves as a Parisista (supplement) especially 
to the Gohhita-grhyasutra meant for the Sama-vedins, is alsc drawm upon under its real title 
' Karmapradipa ’ in Devanabhatta’s Smrti-candrikd, Madhavacarj-a’s Pardsara-bhdsya, etc.i-^ 
The long extract, which has been quoted as from ‘ Kdtydyana-smrti ’ in Madhavacarya s 
Pardsara-hhdsya (I, ii, pp. 197-201) and which has been traced by V. S. Islampurkar in the 
Asramopani^ad , was most probably taken from a Sutra work of Katyayana. 


Sarman and published by the Acyuta-granthamffi-karyalaya, Benares, Samvat 1987 ; metrical 
quotations on Vyavahara haMe been made in the Nibandhas, showing that there was a 
Dharmasastra work of Katyayana which de^t with or included a section on Vyavahara ; the 
Chandaga-parisi^tf^ is connected with Katyaj^a in numerous places ; and ^ on. 

11 For the non-metrical quotations from ‘ Katyayana see Mad aria-par ijata,^ pp. 

173, 313, 552, 564, 571, 575, 580, 602, 632-3 ; Hdralatd, pp. 138-9, 181-2 ; Mitak§ara on la. 
1 255 • K^aviveka, pp. 359, 366 ; and so on. r .u ^ c 

For the metrical quoutions from ‘Katyayana’ the hst givm “ f ‘ . 

12 That the present Kdtydyana-smrti is identical ^vlth the Chanda ga-partst^(a drawn 

upon in the Smfti Nibandhas, is shown definitely b^aghunand^a ^ *^lta^ev 2 

Kplnntyinv in the Chandom-Partsisla, (See SmrH-tattva II, p. 493— ata ev< 


ing verse as belonging to the Chandoga-parm^ta. bmjtt-> 

'athato eobhiloktanam. . . ityanena pratijiiaya ‘prarthanasu <'7tr-r 

ara^hanXa-^^ena vvakUkrtam . . . 1 It isl to be noted that the verse ‘ athato gobhi- 
l(*tanam ’”*and ‘ ptSrthanasu pratiprokte ascril^ 1^ R^mandana to the Chandoga- 
parisista, are the same as Kdtydyana-smrti 1, 1 and 4, 9 respectively. 

• 13. Verses quoted from the ' Karmapradipa m 


(1) Mddhavdmrya's Pardsara-bhd^ya. 

I, ii. p. 43? 

(2) Smrii-candrikA 
IV, p. S73 

(3) Smrti-iattva, 

I, pp. 789-90 , 

II, p. 157 (called ‘ GobhiKya-karmapradipa ) 
p. 623 (siame as on p. 157 above) 


Kdtydyana-smrti. 

= 17, 21-22. 

17, 21a, 22b and 21b. 

= 24, 8. 

= X 
= X 



MISCELLANEA 

. AURORA BORliALIS WAS KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS AS A 
MANIFESTATION OF NARAYANA. 

[Communicated by Dr. B. Bhattacharya Baroda.j 

1, The detailed description of l^§is Ekata, Dwita and Trita going to Sveta Dvipa to 
see Naiayana, (given in Santiparva in Chapter cccxxxvii of the English translation of Maha- 
bharata by M. N. Durr, comprising the verses 19 to 55 at pages 538-39-40) and another 
description of B^i Narada going there for the same purpase, and returning successful, (given 
in Santiparva in Chaps cccxxxvi, verses J. to 11, 13. to 16 at pages 535-36, Chap, cccxxxviii, 
verse 39, page 542, Chap, cccxxxix verses 1, 2; page 542, Chap, cccxl verses 1 to 7, 11 to 
13,, 18 to 20, 105, 106, 132, pages 544, 548-49. Chap, cccxliv verses' 9, 23, 26, 28, 30 to 
33, 38-39, 45, 46,, 52, 56, 57. Pages 566-67-68) clearly show that the manifestation of 
Narayaoa described therein, is nothing but the Arctic phenomena known as Aurora Borealis. 
Considering the great antiquity of the subject, and also the resulting distortion of the original 
narrative, from which source it may have entered the Mahabharata^ it is simply wondcilul 
to read the graphic description of the tw^o expeditions to the Arctic. Simple reading of the 
verses arranged in sequence, as above, is' sufficient to convince the readers to warrant this 
conclusion, yet selecting some very striking passages, I hereunder expound tlieir Scientihe 
and descriptive value. 

2. It appears from the relevant portions of the verses that the three R§is went to the 
extreme North, “ (19-20) Then the Iit§i8 Ekata, Dwita and Trita began the following narra- 
tion, (21) Once on a time we went to the North for the acquisition of our highest good. 
(22) Having practised penances for thousands of years (long time) ... we again stood on 
only one foot, like fixed rods of w^ood (compare Latin idiom, * Stanes pede in uno,’) (23) 
The country where we practised these austerities of penances lies to the North of the moun- 
tain of Meru (Altai) and on the shores of the ocean of Milk (White Sea). The object we 
had in mind w^as how to see the Divine Narayaiia in His own form.’' The steppes between 
the Ural and the Altai (Meru) mountains was the original home of the ancient Aryano, 
and there is nothing extraordinary in these Risi^' going as far as the Southern shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, which is called the ocean of Milk or White Sea (Sveta Samudra), because ol 
the permanent snow of the Arctic regions. Such a name of that ocean still survives in the 
portion of the Arctic, North of Russia, which is still called White Sea. The following verses 
will show that wishing to see personally the manifestation of Narayaina or Aurora Borealis, 
these pioneers of Arctic explorers, reached as far as the white Island (Sveta Dvipa) 
which may be Novaia Zemlia. Not knowing perfectly the Arctic conditions, they reached 
there at a time when the sun was in the south, and so they could see nothing. (25) A 
voice (or their inclinations?) said, you try to know how you may r^iucceed in seeing that 
God of great power. (26) On the Northern shores of Ocean of Milk, (White Sea) there is 
an Island called White Island (v^veta Dvipa). The men that dwell in that Island have 
complexions as white as the rays of the moon. (28) They are shorn of senses. They do 
not live on any sort of food. Their eyes are winkless. Their bodies always emit a sweet* 
smell. (29) All of us proceeded by the way said to the country described. (30) Eagerly 
desirous of seeing Him, we reached that large Island called White Island. Arrived there we 
could see nothini” ’'Being of persevering nature, they commenced further austerities or 
suffered more privations by staying there for the whole winter, and when the Sun returned, 
they were able to see the inhabitants of the Island. Thus it is desaibed (32) 
we once more began to practise some severe austerities suited to the time and place (stay- 
ing for the winter or going further north) for a hundred years. (Long time). Upon the termi- 
nation of our vows (labours) we saw a number of men of auspicious maiks.'" The descrip- 
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tion given in the following verses of thcvse denizens) of the Arctic regions, is so minute that 
it is not difficult to immediately identify them as the Seals, Musk-oxes, Walruses, and per- 
haps the White Bear. Giving excellent perfumes, winkles^ eyes, no external organ of senses, 
the forelegs always joined, as they thought in prayer, round crowned heads, sixty teeth and 
eight small ones, paws of the feet joined with a skin having many lines on it etc. etc. leave 
no doubt on the point. Whiteness of the complexion shows that they must be the grey 
species of the Seals or some other white species then existing. “ (32) All of them were 
white and looked like the moon. (33) Their hands were always joined in prayer. They 
were silently engaged in meditating on Brahma. (36) All the denizens were perfectly equal 
in energy, there was no superiority or inferiority there among them." 

3. A striking complaint given out in the following verses at once confirms the fact that 
these denizens of that Island were animals and not human beings. (47) As we stoc<i among 
those thousands of men, no one honoured us with a nod. (48) Those ascetics' showed no 
feelings for us.” It appears that the only reward they got for all their troubles, was the 
sight of some big shooting star or meteorite, which dazzled them with its light, and terrified 
them with its thunder like noise at the time of its fall : — " (3,7) We then suddenly saw once 
more a light arise that seemed to be the concentrated effulgence of a thousand Suns. (38) 
The denizens in a body ran towards that light. (39) We then heard a very loud noise. 
(40) As regards ourselves, we were suddenly deprived of our senses. Shorn of vision, and 
strength, and all the senses, we could not behold or feel anything." Having been thus dis- 
appointed in their quest, and moreover being somewhat grown anxious,” or terrified, tired 
and emaciated, they returned to the place whence they had come : — (45) ... As regards 
ourselves, stu^fied by His illusion, we could not behold Him. (49) We had been greatly 
tired. Our penances had emaciated us. (55) ... we soon returned to the place we desired. 
We can well know the reason of their disappointment because the Aurora Borealis appears 
in the Arctic regions at an interval of nearly 11 years. 

4. The second expedition of that most renowned IJisi Narada is ver^^ important. At 

the very outset, as the following quotation would prove, he isi so confident of success, that 
he tells those two I?sis Nara' and Narayana, who appear to be his preceptors, that he had 
carefully studied the Vedas, or in other vrords, he had full knowledge necessary for the work 
in hand and therefore he was sure to see the manifestation : — ^Narada says, (Santiparva 
Chap, cccxxxvi pages 535-36) '' (2) ... I shall now go for seeing your (Narayana’s) origi- 

nal nature. (3-4) ... I have studied the Vedas carefully. (5-6) ... Why shall I not 
succeed in seeing that infinite Lord of the Universe ? " This indirectly shows that through 
some source, perhaps Vedas, Narada knew that the phenomena was due to appear that year. 

5. The second most important point is that Narada possessed some kind of contri- 
vance by which, like the last! expedition of Captain Amundsen to the North Pole, he flew 
from Himalayas to the White Island. The quotations are " (5-6) After such honours 
had been exchanged, the son of Parame§thi (Narada) left the spot. (7) Endued with high 
Yoga ix)wer, Narada suddenly soared into the sky and reached the summit of the moun- 
tains of Mem (Altai) ” whether such a feat was possible because the IJsi had mastered 
the Universal Law of Gravitation, or whether he had some mechanical contrivance, we can- 
not say ; but the fact that he flew to his destination and back is* clearly recorded there. 
(Chap, ccxl p. 549) (132) passing through the sky to the Ocean of Milk (White Sea) 

* which is always the abode of nectar (snow ?) and adoring the Great God there, he returned 
to his own hermitage.** (Chap, cccxliv) (33) Passing through the ski^, he speedily got 
down upon that extensive retreat known by the name of Badri.” I think we ^ouTd not 
hesitate in believing that Narada flew to the Arctic regions, because we positively know 
that even the most dvilized nations of the West believe beyond doubt that the ancients as 
far bade as 400 B.C. knew the art of mechanical flying. We find in Modem Cyclopedia 
(Vol. 1 P. 222) against Archytas, that this Greek had actually invented a flying pepon. 
Such a conclusion of the Western Scholars of Greek can only be based on the andent written 
records supported by different authors. Now if this is a sufficient proof, acknowledged by 
all, that such an invention was a reality 2400 years ago, we cannot be accused of romancing 
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if we believe it on the strength of almost all Sanskrit Scriptures, which unanimously ascribe 
the mt of flying with his ptna, to the Rsi Narada. 

5. The third point in this narrative is the approximate distance of the Arctic regions 
from, the mountain Mem (Altai mountains from whence the Aryans spread in all directions). 
It is thus definitely recorded that the distance from Mem to white Island isf nearly 32000 
Yojanas. “ (7) Proceeding to a secluded spot on that summit, the great ascetic took rest 
for a short time, (8) He then cast his' eyes towards the North-Western direction and saw an 
exceedingly wonderful spectacle. Towards the North in the Ocean of Milk (White Sea), 
there is a large Island called White Island (Sveta Dvipa). (9) The learned say that its 
distance from the mountains of Meru (Altai) is greater than thirty two thousand Yojanas:' 
If we take 1 Yojana equal to 8 miles, relying on the various authorities on the subject, then 
the figures of the distance become fictitious, but if we suppose that the standard of measure- 
ments of the ancient Greeks and the ancient Aryans must bear some similarity, because 
there are hundreds and hundreds of such similarities in astronomy, mythology, and other ac- 
counts, then the figures of the distance of the Arctic Zone from Mount Meru at once be- 
come a reality, and wonderfully nice calculation. If on the above supposition, we take 1 
Yojana equal to 1 Stadium, then 32000 Stadia would be equal to nearly 3550 miles. This 
is the exact distance from Altai Mountains Lat. 48 N. to Novaia Zemlia or Cape Chelyuskin 
Lat. 75 N. This point is not basted on any recognised authority, nevertheless I find it 
worth considering. 

7. The fourth point is the two important passages which prove beyond doubt that the 
description applies to the Arctic regions. The first mns. (12) With these tongues' they 
seemed to lick the very Sun whose face is turned towards all sides," This at once shows 
that it applies to the Arctic Sun, which makes an apparent circle there, from the East to the 
South, then to the West and North and back to the East after 24 hours, and his face is 
turned towards all the sides of the points of the compass. For the persons on this side of 
the Arctic circle, the Sun’s face is always turned only on one side, i.e. towards the West. 
The second passage describes” (Chap, cccxliv) (57) The Sun warms not Soma (moon) 
does not adorn the region where He lives. This also is true about these regions, and it is 
quite possible that at the time of Narada ’s visit the moon also may not have risen. The 
exact description of the denizens of these places also leave no doubt on the point. : — “ (9) 
The inhabitants of that realm have no senses. They live without food, their eyes are wink- 
less. They always send forth excellent perfumes. 10 Their complexions are white. Their 
bones and bodies are as hard as adamant. (11) Their heads seem to be like umbrellas. 
Each of them have four testes. The ^les of their feet have hundreds of lines. They had 
sixty white teeth and eight small ones.” 

8. The fifth point is the exact description of the Aurora Borealis, and the various 

colours of which it is composed. I wonder whether the present day visitors of these places 
can give us such a vivid pen-picture of this phenomena (Chapi cccxxlxll, Arrived at the 
spacious kingdom called White Island (Sveta Dvipa) the illustrious IJi§i saw those same 
white men of effulgence like the Sun, (2) ... Desirous of seeing Narayaj?a, he began to 
live there. (Chap, cccxl. P. 544). (1) Thus sung with the names that were not known to 

others, the Divine Narayaija, having the Universe for His form (covering the horizon from 
one end to the other ?) appeared before the ascetic Nai^a. (2) His form was somewhat 
purer than the moon, and differed from the moon in some particulars. He somewhat re-* 
sembled a burning fire in complexion. The powerful Lord was somewhat of the form of 
Vishti. (3) He looked in some respects like the feathers of the parrot, and in some a 
collection of pure crystal. He resembled in some respects a hill of antimony, (black) and 
in some a mass of pure gold. (4) His complexion somewhat resembled the coral when fir^ 
formed, and somewhat white. That complexion resend)led in some respects the colour of 
gold and in some that of the Lapis Lazulu*^. (5) It resembled in some respects the/ colour 
of the blue Lapis Lazulus and in some of sapphire. It resembled in some rejects the 
colour of the peacock’s nedc, and in some that of a string of peark Bearing these various 
eorts of hues on His body, the Eternal Deity appeared before Narada, {7y He seemed 
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“f He uttered the syllable 

an and then the Gayatn following Om. (^5) ... The Holy and illustrious God, of 
Universal and Immutable form, having said these words to Narada, disappeared there and 
oi the coloured Plate of Aurora Borealis given in one of the volumes of the 
Book Of Knowledp, is sure to convince the most critical reader that the so called manifiila- 
Uon of Narayaiia is neither a fiction nor Mytholt^y, but a really true and personally verified 
Tfuth. 


9. The sixth point is the attribution of speech to this phenomena, “ (7) With one of 
His mouths He uttered the syllable Om, and then the Gayatri following Om/’ At first it 
appears that it is only the poetic imagination which attributes the power of utterance or 
making a sound to such a purely terrestrial manifestation. But in reality' it is not so. We 
know that Aurora Borealis invariably makes! a low soft beautiful sound as of a rustling of 
a silk cloth with another, or like the sound of wind blowing against the flame of a candle. 
{Cyclopedia) Now, the statement that Narayapa first uttered “Om” followed by Gayatri, 
does not go to make the whole statement incredulous, but on the other hand it at once con- 
firms the truth, that the manifestation is accompanied by a soft beautiful sound. To set 
such natural sounds, as those of the roaring sea, or of tlie blowing wind, or of the moving 
train, to any of our known musical conceptions is not in the least uncommon or to be taken 
as unbelievable. 

10. The last point is that both the accounts tally in ascribing to the journey all the 
hardships, dangers and other privations. Bisis Ekata, Dwita and Trita ^te that, “ (22) 
Having practised penances (suffered hardships). (23) The country where we practised these 
austerities' of penances, lies to the North of the mountains of Meru and on the shores of 
the Ocean of Milk. (31) One who had not practised sufficient penances could not see 
Narayaija. (32) We once more began to practise .^ome severe austeries suited to the 
time and place (staying for another winter or going further North). (46) Our hearts became 
stricken with anxiety. (49) We had been greatly tired. Our penances had emaciated us.’' 
I^§i Narada’s account says : “ (7) Proceeding to a spot on that summit, the great Ascetic 
took rest for a short time. (32) Narada said to himself, “having gone to such a distance, 
I have returned siafe and sound ! ” One missing point in the whole description is that ex- 
treme cold is nowhere mentioned. For this I can only give the explanation that the dwellers 
of the snowy Himalayas or the Altai mountains would not find the cold so painful as to 
record it scrupulously. 

With this, I leave it for the readers to form true conception of this extraordinary pheno- 
menon of thi^ Living Cell (The Earth), made up of minute portion of Living and vast 
portion of inanimate atoms, receiving its due share of the Life giving Solar energy from the 
parent Sun, situated at the heart of the Solar system, and reviving the Cellular Bodies mov- 
ing round Him. 

Note -In Ural-Altaic language, Altai means “ mountain of gold ” and in Sanskrit 
Meru is described also as mountain of gold, and Greeko-Ar>"ans' from this original home, 
spread westward, and inhabited Assujriya and Babylonia, w^here they were vailed Sumerians 
or people from Sumeru. A reference to Modern Cyclopedia under Altai w^ould sliow clearer 
meaning. 

^ Bkayawadar House, Anakchandra 

Chittal. (Kathiawad). 


EDWARD HAMILTON JOHNSTON, 1885-1942 

The death of Professor Johnston which brought shock to his frienefe and colleagues in 
Oxford, will have been widely deplored among orientalists generally. Elected in 1937 as 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit and Keeper of the Indian Institute, and admitted as a Profes- 
sorial Fellow of Balliol,, he was still, at the age of 57, favourably situated for a long continua- 
tion of the highly congenial work to which he had brought a vigorous competence. The few 
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war-time students of Sanskrit at Oxford had always found him accessible and helpful in their 
researches ; and he had taken up with keen interest the task of cataloguing the very extensive 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. procured for the Bodleian in 1907 by Professor A. A. Macdonell 
and subsequently hand-listed by the late Mr. Gambiak-Perry. He had also compiled for 
the India Office Library one Part of its “Catalogue of European MSS/' In the Indian 
Institute he had applied his archaeological flair and his familiarity with things Indian to the 
improvement and rearrangement of the Museum. In the Royal Asiatic Society’s' Journal 
(1938) he published an account of one of its old possessions, the “Gopalpur bricks”, and 
he was engaged upon the interpretation of an inscription informative in regard to the early 
history of Pegu. More personally he was' preparing an edition of a difficult ancient text 
of Northern Buddhist dogmatics, the Uttara4 antra, based upon old Sanskrit MSS. procured 
in Tibet by the Rev. Rahula Sahkrtyayana ; of which text he had previously! (JBSOS., viii, 
pp. 77-89), in collaboration with Professor H. W. Bailey, published a Central- Asian frag- 
ment in Saka-Khotani transliteration with notes in that language. 

Johnston’s introduction to work as an orientalist had been gradual. Born in 1885 
(26th March )^ second son of R. E. Johnston, a Governor of the Bank of England, he had 
his schooling at Eton, whence in 1994 he proceeded to Oxford as a Mathematical Exhibi- 
tioner of New College. After a First Class (1905) in Mathematical Mods he found HistcTy 
more to his taste and in that subject he took another First Class in 1907. He passed into 
the Indian Civil Service, and after the probationary period, at the close of which he won 
the Boden San^t Scholarship, he arrived in India in November, 1909, having been 
appointed to Bengal, afterwards Bihar and Orissa. 

Of Johnston’s official career in India no very personal details are available. As Assist- 
ant Magistrate and Collector, he served at first in Midnapore and afterwards mainly in South 
(but with one period in North) Bihar (Randii, Patna, etc.). During about three years 
(1915-18) he was Under-Secretary in the Revenue and other Departmental, and in the Home 
Department of the Government of India. As early as J920, after being “ Joint ”, he became 
Magistrate and (Collector (Imperial Service), being stationed in Monghyr. He seems to 
have been observant, as indeed was desirable in his office, of indigenous agricultural and 
other practices to which in his subsequent studies of ancient texts he sometimes appealed. 
But it was, it seems, not until later that he realized the great value of the Buchanan-Hamilton 
Survey Reports and Journals, which during the last thirty years have so creditably been 
edited on behalf of the Bihar (jovernment and the Bihar and Grissa Research Society. From 
1915 Johnston was during some years a member of that Society, and his one traceable 
publication during his Indian period was printed in its Journal for 1920 (pp. 322-3,), being 
an account of a statue group, of medieval date, excavated at a village in the Begusarai 
Sidxiivi^on. Early in 1924 he took the option of retirement after fifteen years' service. 
Having won a wife, in the person of Iris Olivia Helena, third daughter of the late Sir Henry 
May, of Clare Priory, Suffolk, he settled down at Adderbury, a charming village some twenty 
nules north of Oxford. 

Having the Oxford libraries within reach, Johnston now devoted himself to systematic 
Sanskrit studies. His first task was the examination of a very old MS. of AiSvagho^a's famous 
poem, Buddhacarita, “ Life of Buddha '' ; a MS. temporarily deposited in Oxford by the 
Nepal Government. A collation of this MS. was his first contribution (1927) to the Royal 
Asiatic Sodety’s Journal. His attention had already been drawn to the Tibetan version* 
indirectly used to some extent in Cowell's editio princeps of the Sanskrit, and he had after- 
wards also consulted Dr. Weller’s part publication of it. His own edition and translation 
of the Sanskrit, which required not only a detailed comparison with the Tibetan and then, 
moreover-— a large moreover— with a ^inese rendering, but also an examination of the 
numerous studies which had followed upon Cowell's publication, was to be a work de lattgm 
haJeme. In the meanwhile he turned to another famous poem by the same author, the 
Saundaranand<h which had been brought to light by HaraprasSd SastrI im 1910 : here also 
JOHNSTOisf was able to use the excellent old MSS., generously lent by the Nepal Govern* 
ment, There being no Tibetan or Chinese version to complicate the task, and the critical 
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discussions having been fewer, the improved text could be published (by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Punjab University Oriental Publications) as eariy as 1928 : in 1932 it was fol- 
lowed by a translation (No. 14 of the same series), entitled The Saundarananda, or Nanda 
the Fair. The edition and translation (2 vols., Nos. 31 and 32 of- the series, 1936) of the 
Buddha-carita, presented a revised text with full critical notes, omitting, however, references 
to prior conjectures confirmed by the new MS.— a rendering, exact but rkdahle,, with searcli- 
ing commentary on the matter and the Sanskrit expressions, a long introduction concerning 
the author, his writings, his religious and sectarian attachments, his use of language and 
metre, his learning and allusions and his poetic quality. The work, in connection with which 
Johnston had perused the whole Pali canon of Buddhism and which is comprehensive in 
citations of Sanskrit texts and the literature relating to them, is a credit to Britisli scholar- 
ship. The incompleteness of the Sanskrit text was subsequently in Acta Orientaiia, vols. xv, 
1936-7, mitigated by a translation, direct from the Tibetan version (but with consultation of 
the Chinese), of the missing (xv-xxviii) cantos of the poem. The merit of Johnston’s 
work, which included a long paper {JRAS.^ 193,1, pp. 565-592) of original '‘Notes on some 
Pali words”’, was recognized in 1933 by the University of Oxford, which approved his appli- 
cation for the Degree of D.Lirr. 

In connection with Asvagho§a s allusions Johnston had taken into consideration the 
obscure beginnings of the Indian philosophical systems, especially Sarpkhya and Yoga. In 
1930 he contributed to the Journal an elaborate study of a cryptic passage in the ^vetdsva- 
tara Upani§ad (“Some Sajpkhya and Yoga conceptions of the S.U.”), wherein he sought 
to evince a transition stage as regards some particulars of Saipkhya doctrine, adducing also 
even from tlie Taftva-samdsa traces' of the views prior to the classical Saxpkhya of Isvara- 
kp^pa’a Kdrikd. More generally he treated the same subject in a volume of modest size, 
printed as vol. xv (1937) of the R, A. Society’s Prize Publication Fund Series. Here the 
discussion was expressly limited to the development shown by leading expressions in the ter- 
minology : the argument, being extremely close and involving citation of innumerable pas- 
sages from a wide literature, largely of problematic date, could be followed and evaluated 
only with equal scrutiny in detail. The conclusions (pp. 89-8) affirm a long and complex 
transformation of early notions, contemplating primarily the psychology and destiny of the 
individual, into the cosmological system of the Kdrikd. There are many comparisons with 
Buddhist ideas and references to the evidential value of Asvagho^a’s criticisms', which first 
prompted the inquiry. 

The Kautaliya Artha-sdsiraj the primary treatise (recovered^uring the present century) 
on government organization, policy, and action, was the subject of two articles contributed 
to the Journal, one (1929) dealing with Buddhist references to the immoral principles of the 
science and with matters of land-tenure and agriculture, the other (1936) a brief discussion 
of a text concerning cattle-theft. Here Johnston was able to bring light from his offidal 
experience in India and to point the argument from Aivagho^a’s citations in favour of an 
early date (prior, perhaps long prior, to 250 Aj,D.) of the Sa^tra text : he was inclined to 
recognize indications connecting the text with Bihar or Central India. 

Suggested by criticism of writings by other schdiars were Johnston s brief paper on 
the Vardhatndna symbol {JRAS., J932), a topic originally mooted by himself, and his long, 
and largely controversial, discussion (1939, pp. 217-240) of “Demetrias in Sind . His last 
papers w^ere a note on “ Bird- names in the Indian dialects” (BROS., viii, pp. 599-601), that 
on " The Tridai^doffiald of A4vagho^” (JBORS., 1939, pp. 11-14), and his Ctesias on 
inefian Manna’’ (JRAS., 1942). 

From about 1931 Johnston frequently contributed to this Journal reviews, which 
ranged widely over the fields of Sanskrit literature and philosophy, as well as of Pali and 
Tibetan. He never failed, despite the brevity now usual, to manifest by definite comments 
or criticisms a serious examination of the matter reviewed. 

Johnston’s household of three sons and three daughters included children of his brother, 
predeceased. In 1935 he moved from Adderburg into Oxford. Upon the outbreak of the war 
Mrs. Johnston and most of the family left, like so many Oxford families to reside in 
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America, while Johnston himself took up the life of an “ unmarried don ” in Balliol G>1- 
lege spending his mornings in the Indian Institute, where, as Keeper, he had also to super- 
intend the elaborate provision for war contingencies. From the outset of hostilities he ren- 
dered full service as an Air Raid Warden and Home Guard. In the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which he joined as long ago as 1909, he served from 1935 as a member of its Council. 

F. W. Thomas 


ANTIQUITY OF THE CASTE-NAME OF THE KARHADA BRAHMINS 

[I have great pleasure in publishing below the remarks of 
my friend Mr. Y. R. Gupte on my paper on the Karhada Brahmins 
recently published in the History of the Gunye Family by V. T. 

Gune. 

— P. K. Code.] 


My dear Prof. Gode, 

I have gone cursorily through “ Karhaide Brahmaiiachya Itihasachi Sadhane and 
Gune Gharanyacha itihasa, Vols. I and II, published by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai on 
the 21st June 1944, I have read your article in it with great interest. Rather I have 
studied it. 

On page 105 you remark : — “ This grant is dated 23rd April 1810. Mr. Gupie thinks 
that from this time the term “ Karhacje Br^mao ” — “ Karhada BrShmao ” may have come 
into existence. If this statement is corroborated by further evidence, it would prove that 
the term “ Karhade Brahmaija ” is about 1135 years old. But as Mr. Gupte does not produce 
any evidence on the point, the 1135 years-antiquity for the caste-name “ Karhada ” remains 
questionable. 

You will note that a caste-name does not all at once spring up. Only an approximate 
age can be fixed. I have not given a definite date. I have noted a margin — a probability 
or a pc^feibility. 

} On page 36 of the second edition of Karhad I have quoted a letter from Rao 
Bahadur Dikshit who trarislates that a field and a house were bestowed upon Prabhakar 
Ghaisas and Vasiyana Ghaisas Karhade Brahmauas for the Pahchopachar puja of Uma- 
mahe^var etc. Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya says that Karhafaka ( Karahafaka in the original 
passage) clearly denotes a sub-caste of Brahmaiis. The grant in w^hich these names are men- 
tioned is dated 25th December 1190 a.d. Well then the antiquity of the Kajrhade Brahmaijs is 
according to it at least 754 years old. In the Rashtrakufa grant of 930 a.d. mentioned on 
page 474 of Mr. Gune’s book, as 240 Brahmaijs out of 1000 have been provided for, it is 
in all probabilities a caste-name rather than a place-name. This would assign an antiquity 
of 1014 years for the Karhada Brahmaiias. Is then the antiquity n.f 1135 yearsi for them 
imaginary ? 

On page 475 of Mr. Gune's book you mention Sahavasi Brahmans along with Karhade 
Brahmans against the date 1191-92. The documents of some of them are still at Karhac}. 
Mr. Pandu Anna Shiralkar and Mr, Kolhapure belong to this sub-caste. Please con- 
sider this fact along with the remarks of the Rajasaheb of Aundh. The Rajasaheb asserts 
that the family goddess of the Karha-de families^ is usually in the Goa territory. I know 
from the assertions of some families round about Karhad, where I twice served as the Sub- 
Registrar of the sub-district that the family goddess of a branch at any rate of the Karhade 
Bmhmans was the Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur. There was also a temple of the goddess 
Lakshm! at Karfiad which alcmg with the image was desecrated. But the remains are still 
there. I can produce a photograph. The image was found later on and was enshrined near 
the river Krishna with the permission of the Musalman rulers of Bijapur. It is still called 
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** UttaiS Lakshmi.'' The inhabitants have to visit it before celebrating a marriage or a 
thread-ceremony. The workmanship is of the Silahara period. I am of opinion that the 
goddess was called '' Uttara-Lakshmr' as it was enshrined in the northern territory of the 
Silahiaras. The Lakshmi at Kolhapur, called Maha-Lakshmi was worshipped in the southern 
kingdom . Both the images were worshipped by the Karhade Brahmans. They were trusted 
and learned and were held in high esteem especially during the Silahara period. They 
settled in a number of places as the territories of the Silaharas expanded. 

At present the Sapre, the Navathi and the Chirmule families are well known at Karhad. 

Poona Yours sincerely, 

24-6-1944. Y. R. Gopte. 


UTTARA-LAKSMI AT KARHAD 

I have shown in the second edition of my pamphlet on Karhad that a grand temple 
of Lak§mT stood near the Idga at Karhad (Page 11). It was so high that its shade could 
touch the river side. Several stones on which images are carved could be traced in the 
built wall of the Idga. Masons’ marks of the 12th or the 13th century a.d. are found on 
a good many of them. 

The goddess' at Karhad formerly enshrined in this temple and now to be seen in the 
one in Bahirobachi AH is known as Uttara-Lafc^mi. It is very probable that she may have 
been called Uttara-Laksml, to distinguish- it from the Mahalak^mi at Kolhapur, as Karhad 
was included in the northern boundaries of the Silaharas. She was the popular goddess in 
these boundaries. 

The Mahalaksmi at Kolhapur was the titulary goddess of the Silaharas. She is, as 
we know, shown as very young. The Uttara-Laksmi at Karhad is of the Mahisasura-mardinI 
type. The temple of Ehirdaityana^ini Lak§mj or Daitya-nivaripi is situated near the Koyana 
bridge. But it is modern, though the site might have been older. 

The image of Uttara-Lafc§mi is of black basalt. The workmanship is of the J2th or tlie 
13th century a.d. One legend is that the image was thrown into the pond, the site was 
attacked by the Muhammadans and another substituted. It was shifted to Bahirobachi Ali 
later on. Another story runs that it was buried in the sand by the worshippers near the 
confluence of the Krishna and the Koyana and was installed later on when the danger was 
past. 

The goddess has three bends' in her body and has high breasts as is required. Her waist 
is thin. The figure ha5 much in common with the description given in the Silparatna. The 
back-ground, however, is peculiar, having apparently a conventional lion’s mouth. 


Poona 5. 


Y. R. Gupte. 



FURTHER NOTE ON ASOKAN FORM ETC. 

My sin has found me out at last. Three years badk I was asked to contribute a paper 
to a volume to be presented to Professor Kane. I wrote a note on a subject then engaging 
my attention and it made its appearance when the volume saw light in May 1941. 1 
hardly realised at the moment that my improper curiosity constituted a criminal trespass 
into the fair preserves of philologists. An inoffensive member of that gentle fraternity 
brooded over the wrong I did to his favourite muse tor two years and more before he could 
compose himself sufficiently to haul me before the bar of public opinion,* Thirty two 
months over a note of eighty lines, each of 15 words or less ! Merciful God, what patience ! 
Theirs' will doubtless be the Kingdom of Heaven ! 

If the indictment had been limited to trespass alone I would have pleaded guilty and 
be done with it. But the ingenuity of the learned philologist has fathered on me things 
1 never said, comments I never made and theories I never propounded. 

According to him I am responsible for the following statements : 

1. “D. Antonia wTote a book named, ‘Brahman-Roman-Catholic Sambad'*. 

2 . “The district of Dacca [is] the place where Antonio had been residing at the time 

of writing his book.’' 

3. “ He says that the East Bengal dialect has on the whole, remained unchanged upto 

now at least from the 17th century.” 

I am constrained to plead “ not guilty.” No Sir, that's not my baby. 

I do not know whether Dom Antonio’s work bore a Bengali title and if so what exactly 
it was. The Portuguese title of the Evora manuscript has been correctly quoted in my 
note (p, 417). I never said that D. Antonio ever visited Dacca or lived in that District. 
On the contrary, I clearly stated in my introduction to Antonio's' text that he worked first 
at Bhusna (now^ in the District of Faridpur) and subsequently at Koshabhanga, a village 
I have not as yet been able to locate and even a cursory scrutiny of the text will convince 
people not too much preoccupied with the mysteries of philology that Dom Antonio did 
not revel in the dialect of Dacca. But I cannot expect a really learned man to take so 
much trouble before holding ‘pseudo-learned people’ to scorn and ridicule. I am afraid I 
wrote of Eastern Bengal dialects and not dialect (see p. 419. On p. 418 the plural ending 
is indeed lacking but at this distance of time it is? not possible for me to say to what it is 
due, my oversight, the typis/t'u carelessness or the printer’s devil?) In my ignorance I did 
not know that the people of Dacca spoke the same dialect a§ the peasants of Chittagong 
and the rural folk of Birbhum and Bankura commonly expressed themselves in the cockney 
Bengali of Calcutta. But since it is authoritatively stated that there is one Western dialect 
which is regarded as ‘ standard ’ and one Eastern dialect which is nothing but ‘ vulgar speech,’ 

I humbly accept it as a philological discovery beyond dispute. I did ’'ot say that ”the 
dialect of East-Bengal remained unchanged at least for two hundred and fifty years.” What 
I did say is that Dom Antonio’s “ Vocabulary goes a long way to prove that the phonetics 
of the Easftem Bengal dialects except in a very few cases, has undergone but slight or no , 
variation! during the last two centuries and half.” I thought philology did make a distinc- 
tion between the vocabulary of a dialect and its phonology. Some of the East Bengal 
dialectal have undergone some remarkable changes, so far as vocabulary is concerned, during 
the last forty-five years. But let me payf my homage where it is due. I recognise a work 
of art when I see one. What a ^perb artist my philobgist friend is ! A gentle imper- 
ceptible twist and my meaning is distorted out of all recognition ! Who says that philology 
is a mere science and an imperfect one at that ! 


New Indm Antiquary Vol, VI pp. 186-188, 
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Now for my crime and background ! As early as 1850 J. D. Cunha Rivara referred 
to D. Antonio’s woijk in the first volume of his catalogue of manuscripts in the Public 
Library of Evora. During the last 94 years the Dacca philologists' must have often thumbed 
this volume but this particular reference left them uninquisitive, though seventeenth century 
Bengali prose workcl are believed to be rare. In 1914 Father Hosten. another foredgner 
mentioned this work in the Bengal : Fast and Present (Vol. XI, pp. 40-63). But so far as 
I am aware no effort was made to obtain a transcription of the manuscript, the literary and 
philological worth of which was yet to be appraised. In 1925 I tried to draw the attention 
of Bengali scholars to this work, but in vain. In 1926 I travelled to Evora and transcribed 
the major part of the manuscript much to the detriment of my legitimate vocation as a 
student of history. This was no doubt an act of petty larceny and I plead guilty to the 
charge. In 1927 I published a brief account of the Evora Manuscript in the Vdrsik Basumaii 
and later printed the first seventeen pages in the now defunct Upusa?id. I waited for a 
few years more. No competent scholar offered to edit my transcript and at last in 1937, 
after an interval of a decade, a student of history had to figure as editor of an old Bengali 
prosie tract, an unusual role for him. This may amount to culpable homicide and again I 
plead guilty. The text was edited with insufficient equipment and many archaic forms 
and obsolete words offered puzzles I could not solve. But even after the publication of 
I>om Antonio’s' work no philologist came to its rescue.^ When I found fresh information I 
placed them before the general public in the form of notes. This folly on my part accounts 
for a note on Manoel da Assumpgao in the Calcutta Review (July, 1940). But the most 
enormous crime of my life, the darkest of all, was committed when I noticed the identity 
of form in which one particular word occurred in Dorn Antonio’s prose and the Girnar, 
Shabazgarhi ai/d Mansera versions of Asoka’s edicts*. I deemed that this coincidence, if 
coincidence it was, deserved further investigation.^ Hence the note in the Volume presented 
to Prof. Kane. But unfortunately for me, instead of the light I had sought, came s'corch- 
ing heat and withering scorn from Dacca and that again after an interval of thirty-two 
months. 

I do not know whether my critic is in any way connected with the legal profession but 
his method of approach bears some resemblance to that of a lawyer. The plaintiff’s case, 
my Lord, is barred by limitation, if that plea is ruled, his claim is certainly malafide, if even 
tliat objection fails it is covered by Robson, C. J.’s Judgment in Rex v, X. The Evora manus- 
cript is not dependable, my prosecutor argues, if that argument fails, the form ‘ prob ’ need 
not be steriously treated as it might have been due to a clerical error to the personal idiosyn- 
crasy of the scribe and lastly in the Asokan inscriptions although the word is spelt one way 
it should be pronounced differently, vide Buhler and Hultzsch and so Q. E. D. 

I do not propocte to waste more ink and paper over this. The manuscript bears the 
handwriting of Jorge da Apresentagao and was prepared under the supervision of Manoel da 
Assumpgao. There cannot therefore be any doubt about its date. Fortunately Assumpgao’s 
prose works' have come down to us and a oomparison will convince anybody about the anti- 
quity of the language, though in the absence of the original text the absolute fidelity of the 
present transcript cannot be strictly proved. If a word is spelt four times' in one particular 
way and does not occur in any other form in the entire work it can hardly be dismissed as 
a clerical error, nor can it be attributed to the personal idiosyncrasy of the scribe when it 
occursi in such widely different areas as Bengal, Kathiawad and N. W. F. provinces in widely 
different ages. If three, if not four, scribes living in different parts of the country suffer from 
an identical personal idiosyncrasy the phenomenon certainly demands investigation. Obviously 
my friend’s idiosyncrasy is to give the dog a bad name and a student of history may silently 
ignore it. But a student of psychology may find in it much food for reflection. 


1. An exception is provided by Dr. S. K. Chatterji who has correctly represented my 

views in his Bengali article on Kripar Sastrer Aithabhed ’ {Sdhitya Format Patrikd, Voi. 
XLVI, pp. 48-56), and elsewhere. ^ 

2. This problem was stated explicitly enough in an article contributed by me to the 
Smtya Parkat Fatrikd in 1940 (Vol. XLVI, pp. 294-295), but no notice s^ms to have been 
taken of it. 
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Lastly for the obiter dicta of Hultzsch and Buhler. As my friend asserts, his neigh- 
bours write sakal but jjronounce it as hakal, but can he cite a single instance of a man writing 
hakal and pronouncing it as sakd ? I am sure nila, purostap and omerto in the Evora manus- 
cript should have been Uld, prastdv and antfita, but is there the least doubt that the scribe's 
rendering of' these vulgar forms was phonetic or he spelt them as he pronounced ? When a 
student hailing from a particular part of Bengal writes * Alizabeth ' or ‘ shudh does he want 
them to be pronounced ‘ Elizabeth ’ and ‘ shodh ' respectively ? I was not in the least con- 
cerned with the correct form but the scribe’s' way of pronouncing and spelling it. I did not 
know that philology took no notice of vulgar forms. 

Lastly, I never said that these Asokan forms have sur\dved to our own days or penetrated 
to the Jungles' of Bhawal. The very title of my note will give a lie direct to such an asser- 
tion. As for my critic’s enquiry about what I meant by Modem Bengali, my meaning is 
quite obvious and I can assure him that if, instead of dismissing everything as utter nonsense, 
he carefully studies the different dialects of Bengal, he will find many Western Prakrit forms 
still extant not only in Eastern but in Western Bengal as well. 

As for the particular Asbkan form noticed in my note it must be either a case of survival 
or an instance of migration and survival. How the migration took place I do not know. It 
is a subject worthy of investigation and as such I presented it to the scholarly public. Whether 
my contention is foolish is for the experts' to judge ! Meanwhile, young horns may be sharp- 
ened against old tmnks. 

I may assure the good votary of philology that the future of his science is not likely to 
be more affected by such casual incursion as ‘ amateurs ’ like me may make into it than the 
fair reputation of the Dacca LTniversity by his emdite expostulations. Lastly, I offer my 
congratulations to Messrs. Katre and Code. An uncommonly gifted academician with ency- 
clopaedic equipment competent to appraise correctly and critically papers dealing with such 
diverse s'ubjects as Vedic and Epic Literature, Mughal and Maratha history, Archaeology and 
Art, Philology and Political Science, Tamil and Kannada literature, Purana and Smriti, Philo 
Sophy and Anthropology sat in judgment over their editorial work and his considered verdict 
is that they were guilty of one error only in seventy-four ! 

New Delhi S. N. Sen. 


ANANDAVARDHANA’S TREATMENT OF SAMGHATANA 

The term Samghatand not defined, but we are told that Scmghatcmd is of three kinds, 
namely, Asarmsd, Madhyama-samdsd and Dirgha-samdsd. It is thus a kind of collocation 
of words, depending on the absence or presence, in varying degrees, of compounded forms. 
It thus corresponds roughly to Rudrata’s idea of Riti. 

Older writers like Udbhata (as implied by Abhinavagupta) are said tol have held that 
while Alaftikdras belong to §abda and Artha themstelves, the Gunas pertain to Sabddrtha- 
samghatand, the former being of the Avayava and the latter of the Avayavin. As Ananda- 
vardhana takes great pains to show that this view is not correct, it is clear that the concept 
of Sanighatand was already conventionally established, even if there was perhaps no syste- 
matic thinking or exposition of it. 

Anandavardhana establishes that the real Asraya of is Rasa, and not Sabdartha^ 

nor Sabddrtha-saifighatand. If Guptas are sometimeal spoken of in relation to Sabda., this is 
done only through Upaedra, just like talking of heroism existing in a hero’s physical frame. 

What then is the relation of Samghatand to and in what way can the Samghatand 
be said to suggest Rasa ? If Rasa is the Niydmaka of Gwta, what then is the Niydmaka of 
Samihafand ? These are some of the problems which Anandavardhana discusses. 

Some writers hold that Samghatand and Gw^ are not different, while others hold that 
they are different. The latter stet of writers, again, differ among themselves ; some say that 
Cufyi is Asraya of Samghatand, and others (like Udbhata) think that Samghatmd is the 
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Ahaya of Guvm. Considering these views, Anandavardhana points out that if Gwjpa and 
Smrigha^and are taken as identical, or if Guna is said to depend on Sanighatana as its Asraya^ 
there is the danger that, like Saifighatand^ which is Amyata-visaya^ the Gui}a will also be- 
come Aniyata-visaya. ' But' we know that the Guri(&^, being forms of Citta-vrtti (of Druti, 
Vistma and Vtkdsa)^ have their definite scope {Vi^aya) in relation to particular s*entiments 
or Rasas ; e.g. Madhurya in Srngdra and Karutia, Ojas in Raudra and Adbnuta. The Sa^ri' 
ghatandy on the other hand, being dependent on mere compounding of words or Samdsay can- 
not be said to have any defined scope ; as, for instance, it cannot be said that DtghOrsamdsa 
occurs only in Raudray it may occur also in ^rngdra ; similarly, Asamdsd Samghatmd is not 
restricted to Srngaray but is' found also in Raudra, Hence, Saifighatand is Amyata^vi^aya, but 
Guna is not so ; the Rasa is the Niydmaka of Guna, but it is not the Niydmaka of Samghor 
land. The Guna and Samghatand, therefore, are not identical, nor is the Samghatand the 
Asraya of Guna. 

It may be objected that if Gunas are Sabddsraya even through Upacdray they are also 
Sarfighatandsrayay since there is' hardly any ^abda which is not in the form of collocation, i.e. 
Asamghafita, It is replied that this is not a necessary consequence. Even Asarngkafita ^abda 
or mere Varna can, through Upacdra, be the source of Guna. The Samghatand i^ Amyata ; 
and indefinite things cannot be the Asraya of Guna. By Upacdra, therefore, it may be said 
that Guna is ^abddsraya, but never Samghatandsraya (which is Anitya §abddrtha collection) 
even by Upacdra. 

The critic may object that Samghatand is not always Aniyata ; for, even if it admitted 
that ho particular Samghatand is found in ^rngdra, there is a Niyama with regard to OjaSy 
inasmuch as Asa^ndsd Sanighatana is' not suitable to Ojas. The reply to this is that the 
notion of Ojas as involving Dhgha-samdsa is caily a traditional error, and that there is Ojas 
in such verses of Bhafta Ndrdyana as yo yah sastram even though there is no Dtrglia-samdsa. 
The Ojas Guzia depends on the Dipti of the mind, which can be brought about with equal 
effect by Asamdsa and Dtrgka-samdsay and it does* not depend upon mere Sabddrtha collo- 
cation. 

The Guna primarily belongs to Rasa, which is its Asraya ; but since words and their 
collocation can also suggest Rasa, the Samghatand can also do so, provided it takes the 
accompanying Gima as the Akaya {mddhuryddin gundn dsritya rasdn vyanakti). The Saifi’ 
ghatandy therefore, is Gundsraya ; it varies with the Gunas ; it suggests the Gunas, and 
through them the Rasas to whidi the Gunas pertain. 

From the point of view of Rasa, therefore, there is Niyama only as regards the Guna. 
For it alone Rasa is Niydmaka. From the standpoint of Rasa, Samghatand has no Niyama, 
i.e., the Rasa is not a Niydmaka of Samghatand, since the rule that certain kinds of Sairigha- 
tcmd concern certain Rasas is often violated. But since Sani ghat and can also be Rasa- 
vyanjaka, what is the Niyama which controls it ? It cannot be that Satrighatand has abso- 
lutely no Niyama. Its Niyama, we are told, is the more comprehensive Aucitya of the con- 
text, the AucUya of Vaktr, Vdcyai, Visaya etc., which determines the suitability of Samdsa- 
vrtti in particular cases. But since these circumstances also constitute the Niyama Rasa and, 
through it, of Guna, there appears to be some confusion of thought on this' issue. Ananda- 
vardhana appears to think that the same comprehensive, e\"en if somewhat vague, Niydmaka 
of Aucitya appears to regulate both Rasa (and consequently Guna) and Sani ghat and. 

It is clear that if Gun^a is accepted as explained by Anandavardhana in relation to Rasa, 
the Sanighatana is, more or less, a superfluous concept, the Scmdsa-vrtti being a constituent 
of the Gmcts in their variety. Plis concern is perhaps not to set forth a theory of Sctngka- 
tandy but to show that the views/ of earlier writers on the older concept of Saffighatand is not 
justifiable ; and if it is to be accepted at all, it must be recognised that it is dependent on the 
Gum, and admissible only as such, its only Niydmaka being the law of propriety of the 
context. Later writers, therefore, who generally fallow the scheme of poetics standardised 
by Anandavardhana, almost ignore Sanighafand as such. Mammata makes only a passing 
reference to Smnghatand, in the same strain, in his chapter on Gui^a. Visvanatha brings in 
Satiighatcmd in his somewhat peculiar exposition of Rtti (pada-sarnghatand rltih; ritel} sani- 
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ghatana-vise^atvat) y which last concept w'as considered redundant by Anandavardhana, but 
in which Visvanatha, following Rudra^a, makes Samdsa-vrttiy a sine qua non. Vidyaniatha, 
however, who belongis to the new school and whose approach to poetry is quite different, 
rather uncritically^ accepts Udbhata’s view expressed in the dictum : sarjfighatmordharjnah 
guoa^l), 

Dacca Unirmrsity. Anima Bose. 
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The Last Peshwa and the English Commissioners (1818-1851) by Dr. P. C. Gupta, mA., 
PH.D. ; S. C. Sarkar and Sons, Calcutta, 1944 ; Pages ,113 ; Size X ; Price 

Rs. 6i- 

Five years ago Dr. Gupta published his volume on Baji Rao II and the East India Com- 
pany. Here he traced the story of Baji Rao’s life till 1818, when he lost his Peshwaship. 
The present Volume continues this story to 1851 when he died. Besides the melodramatic 
story of the Peshwa’s life in exile at Bithur near Cawnpcre the volume contains accounts 
of a number of East India Company’s Ser\-ants. The author has exploited available mate- 
rials for this volume in Government Records but he regrets that he could not get enough 
Marathi materials to add greater interest to hi^ account. Like his earlier volume the present 
volume is written in a charming style, with a balanced judgment and ^without any patriotic 
bias. In this respect he has continued the traditions of his guru Eh. Surendranath Sen to 
whom the volume is dedicated by our Author. Such a fully documented piece of careful 
research will be found useful not only to the research student proper but also to the students 
of Indian History in our colleges and universities. We congratulate Dr. Gupta on this credit- 
able performance and also the Publishers on the excellent printing and get-up of the volume. 

P. K. Gode. 


The Aryd-Sataka of Appayya Diksita, edited for the first time by Prof. N. A. Gore, m.a. 

(S. P. College, Poona 2) with a Sanskrit Commentary by Dr. V. Raghavan, 

M.A., PH.r«., Poona, 1944 ; Pages 62 ; Size : — 7" X 5" ; Price 1-4-0. 

Last yeap^ Prof. Gore brought out his two useful publications : (1) Bibliography of the 
Rdmdyana and (2) Rjulaghvi or Mdlatlmadhavakathd of Punja^rasvati. He has continued 
this commendable activity by editing critically the small poem Arydsataka by one Appaya 
Diksita who according to the Editor may be the great Appaya Ihk§ita (c. 1558-1620 A.D.). 
In the 10^ stanzas the author fervently appeals to God Siva to receive him into His favour. 
In spijEJ^the undercurrent of humour the poem reveals to us the sincere devotion of the 
au^% to God Siva. In the brief Critical Introduction, the Editor has dealt with the Manus- 
cript material with some discussion about the Text, Title, The Author and the contents of 
the Poem. The present edition is based on three MSS from Poona, Wai and Rajapur. Dr. 
Raghavan’s ludd and learned commentary enhances the value of the edition. There are 
innumerable small works lying unpublished in manuscript form in our MSS Libraries and 
Since the Kdvyamdld (N. S. Press) ceased publication no systematic attempt has been made 
to edit these works. We trust that Ptof. Gore will bring out critical editions of one or two 
small works every yeai^ and thus redeem his debt to Sanskrit Learning in the way he has 
done hitherto. 


P. K. Gowe. 



SANDANES, NAHAPANA, CASTANA AND KANISKA 
TUNG-LI P’AN-CH’I AND CHINESE TURKESTAN 

By 

F. W. THOMAS, Bodicote, England.* 

I. Sandanes in the Periplus 

By the brilliant posthumous article (‘Kaniska et Satavahana\ Journal Asiatique ccxxviii 
(1936), pp. 61-121), unfortunately unfinished, of the late Professor Sylvain L6vi, attention 
was drawn afresh to the old question concerning possible relations between the Kusanas and 
the Ksatrapa and Andhra rulers of the south-west. Citing from the Periplus, a work of c. 80 
A.D., a passage which states that — 

‘Kalliena (Kalyan) (was) in the time of Saraganes the elder an open mart ; hut, 
since Sandanes became master of it, it has generally been forbidden : and, in fact, 
the Greek ships which are accidentally carried towards those parts are conveyed 
under guard to Barygaza’ {Periplus, 52, cited by the Abbe ]i)YER, JAs., IX, xi 
(1897), p. 138). 

He gives strong reasons for believing that Sandanes might correspond to a form Candana, 
which he proves to represent a title borne by Kanina I. Thus at the date of the Periplus 
Kaniska would have been in control of the ports of Bargaza and Kalyan, and his era would 
undeniably be identical with the ' Saka ’ era, commencing in c. 78 a.d. 

L^^vi brings this datum into connection with a conflict between a Nahapana, ruling over 
Barygaza -- Bharukaccha Broach, and a Satakarni or Aalivahana, whose capital was 
at Paitlian ~ prati§thana in the Deccan : a conflict which the late Dr. Jayaswal. had 
discovered^ to have been a theme in early Jaina literature and which was part of the historic- 
ally well ascertained struggle between the Ksatrapa rulers in western India and the Andhra 
dynasty. 

We should, however, in the first place scrutinize the import of the passage in the Periplus. 
Evidently it implies that in the altered conditions the two ports, Kalliena and Barygaza, 
were subject to one authority : for an independent power interested in Kalliena would not 
have allowed its trade to be restricted in favour of Barygaza. To the Andhras Kalliena 
would naturally, as L^rvi showed, be a favoured port, having direct connection with their 
capital, Paithan = Prati§tfiana. Accordingly we must understand either that Kalliena had 
been actually taken over by the rulers of Barygaza or that the Andhras, while retaining 
possession of it, were under some compulsion restricting its use. This might be intelligible, 
if the situation were as M. Ltvi seems to envisage it, with both the rulers of Barygaza and 
the Andhras awed by the power of the Ku§ana Kani?ka. 

As regards the prior period it does not follow that Barygaza and Kalliena were under 
•one authority. From the reference in the Periplus it is plain that such a single authority 
could only have been that of ‘ Saragnes, the elder,' i. e. the Andhras, who might indeed, if 
controlling both Barygaza and Kalliena, have countenanced the use of both. But, in fact, 
Barygaza was not, at the period in question, included in the Andhra! dominioins. This follows 
from the Ki^atrapa- Andhra chronology, to which we must briefly refer. 


• Ovdng to the present delays in post the proofs have not been corrected by Prof. 
THOMASp-Editqrs, (1930), M>. 290 sqq. Livi refers alsoi (pp. 96-101) to an 

I»lii ,{k ii,S bAf » St by isjy. tE-O. VI, pp. 37-9). .hicb b™,!?.. 
Kani^ into connection with a SStavahana '= Satakarpi. 
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II. Datmg of Nahapdna, Castana and Gautamiputra Sdtakarrii : coins and 

palaeography. 

In 1908 it was affirmed by Professor Rapson (Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty..., p. xxvii) with reference to the synchronism — 

Gautamiputra’s year 18 = 124 a.d. or 124 a..d. + X, that — 

‘ On this synchronism, on the recorded regnal datesi in the inscrr. of other Andhra 
sovereigns, and on the known date 72 = 150 a.d. of Rudradaman as Mks. (Maha- 
k^atrapa) rests at present the whole foundation of the later Andhra chronology.’ 

The argument is that in, or soon after, Nahapana’s year 46, which should be 124 a.d., 
Gautamiputra had conquered tltht ruler, who as late as some period in the year 46 was still 
unconquered, and that thisi conquest had taken place in, or before, Gautamiputra’s 18th 
regnal year : and that, on the other hand, the Maha-k§atrapa Rudradaman had, before his 
year 72 = 150 A.D., reconquered from Gautamiputra’s son, Pulumavi, nearly the whole of 
the territory previously acquired from Nahapana. 

Subsequent discussion and discovery have shown that no reliance can be placed upon 
the synchronism. This may not involve any sweeping alteration of the later Andhra chrono- 
logy, in which, if it is agreed that Pulumavi was the Satakarni conquered by Rudradaman 
before 150 A.p., both Pulumavi’s date and that of his father, Gautamiputra, are moderately 
fixed. Roughly about 20 years might separate Gautamiputra 's conquests from the recon- 
quests of Rudradaman. That Pulumavi was ruling in Paithan at some date preceding 140 
A.D. is proved by Ptolemy’s mention (VII, i, 82) of him and his capital. 

The flaw iri the synchronism is the supposition that the ruler conquered by Gautamiputra 
was the Nahap^a for whom we have a date as late as year 46 and that this date belonged 
to the era used by Rudradaman, namely the Saka era, and corresponded accordingly to 124 
A.D. It was recognized, indeed, that the interv^al of 26 years at most, 124-150 a.d., was short 
for the events attributed to it, namely the conquest by Gautamiputra, the rule of Rudrada- 
man’s father and grandfather, Jayadaman and Castana, and Rudradaman’s reconquests, 
which might have taken place some years prior to 150 a.d., the date of the inscriptions men- 
tioning them. This difficulty was greatly increased by the discovery of the Andhau inscrip- 
tions (Epigr. Ind., XVI, pp. 19-, and plates), which showed that as early as year 52, = 130 
A.D., Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman and grandson of Castana, was a' king whose authority 
prevailed at least in Cutch : for Castana and Jayadaman there remained at the most only 
six years. This matter was expounded in two able articles^ by the late Rakhaldas Benerji, 
who further alleged a wide palaeographical interval between the inscriptions connected witli 
Nahapana and those connected with Rudradaman and his contemporaries. He likewise laid 
stress upon the fact that the conquests of Gautamiputra are stated to have been 
at the expense not of Nahapana but of the Khakharatas, )vho .were indeed the family, or 
clan, or other connection, of Nahapana.- He concluded that the Khakharatas exterminated 
by Gautamiputra were relatively late descendants, or successors, of Nahapana. 

Rakhaldas Banerji’s argument had evidently imprevssed Professor Lfevi, who writes 
(p. 64) of Gautamiputra as having conquered Nahapana ‘or his succ::ssor’.4 But perhaps 
neither of the two writers has sufficiently scrutinized the basis of the assumption that the 
defeated adversary of Gautamiputra was Nahapana, an assumption which may rank as 
a dgnal example of the pitfalls in the way of reconstruction of Indian history. 

The ground of the assumption is the existence of large numbers of Nahapana coins 
restruck by Gautamiputra’s mints. The (over 13,000) coins in the Jogalthembi hoard in- 


2. Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 25-63, and JRAS, 1917, pp. 273-289. 

3. Ind, Ant., 1908, pp. 43, 63. The suggestion of Professor KONOW (/. Ind. Hist.. 
XII, pp. 39-41), that K^ahardta was a title, is supported by the occurrence of the designation 
at Taxila (Ep. Indka. IV, p. 55 n. 7) and also at Mathura (ASI Report, 1911-2, pp. 1^9), 
in the latter connected perhaps rather with Taxila than with Western India. 

4. An early date (c. 56-100) for Nahapana was posited by Oldenbesig (see Indian 
Antiquary, X, pp. 225-7), who regarded him as the last of the K^aharatas (the latter having 
been subordinate to Azes, etc.) and predecessor of the Western Ksatrapas. 
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eluded more than 9,000 so restmek.^ But even this fact has its dubious aspect. Why should 

only ‘Nahapana' coins have been restruck? It would have been expected that all coins 
found officially recognized in the conquered territory should receive Gautamiputra's mark ; 
and the inference seems to be that only Nahapana coins were found. But the hoard has 
other surprising features. The Nahapana coins have legends in three distinct, scripts,* the 
Indian Brahml and Kharosthl and Greek, and the two last vary greatly in correctness and 
completeness, vary, moreover, in such a way that — 

‘The coins with the most correct form of the Greek inscription have frequently the 
Kharoshthi legend imperfectly and v’^ery badly executed, whilst the best form of the 
Kharoshthl is fc/und along with a very degenerate form of the Greek.’® 

The Brahmi was, of course, the current script of the territories, and on the coins it is invari- 
ably correct : the other two came from outside and represent an expiring tradition, their 
mutually invcise relation in respect to correctness being due perhaps to locality of mint. But 
there is another feaure in the collection which is still more disconcerting. This is the fact 
that, while the execution of the portraits on the coins is g(x>d, the faces portrayed differ in 
point of age and in every, other respect. According to the writer to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of the collection, a difference oi age in the persons portrayed fails to explain the facts, 
and it W’ould be necessary to posit ‘a great variety of artists employed’ with ‘very varied 
powers of portraiture’. 

‘If on the other hand we feel constrained to conclude that all these various types of 
face -short-necked and long-necked, straight -nosed and hook-nosed, low forehead 
and high forehead, stern-visaged and pleasant-faced, lean face and fat face — cannot 
possibly represent the same person, then whom do they represent?’^ 

After considering this question Mr. Scott arrives (p. 15) at the provisional conclusion that 
the portraits represent ‘a line of Ksliaratas or a number of members of the Kshaharata family, 
ruling over various parts of the country at the same time’, who ‘caused their own likenesses 
to be engraved on the coins, whilst keeping the inscriptions of Nahapana unchanged as he 
was the founder of the dynasty. The concluding expression allows us to infer that Mr. Scott, 
while laying stress upon separation in space, recognizes also differences of time, so that* suc- 
cessive generations may play a part : and why not the chief part or the whole drama ? 

The artificial element in Mr, Scott’s hypothesis disappears, if we suppose that all the 
persons portrayed were actually named Nahapana : and why not ? We do not need to go 
outside Europe or England to find successions of rulers in a dynasty bearing the same name 
(Henry, Louis, etc.), to which we add distinguishing numerals : when we come nearer to 
India, we find in Egypt a succession of Pharaohs and of Ptolemys, and in Parthia Arsakes 
is a standing regnal name of all the kings in the lineage, not to mention other repetitions ; 
in Elymais, contemporary vith tlie Kusanas and Andhras, ruled a dynasty concerning which 
we are told (Allotte de la Fuye in Delegation en Perse, VIII, p. 180) that it is absolutely 
proved that the name Kamriaskires was borne by several kings. Furthermore, Nahapana, 
meaning, as was sliown long ago, ‘People-protector’, is eminently suitable for a royal designa- 
tion : and a synonym, Nakapati, Nahapet, ‘People — lord’, is well-known as a designation 
of Armenian rulers and in the form Anahbadh is given by Al-Biruni^ as the title of the 
kings of Gurjan ; cf. also Nabedes, name of a General of Khosro I. \Miether originally it 
was the personail name of the Nahapana who assumed the title ‘King’ (his predecessor, 
Bhumaka, having been merely ‘satrap’) seems immaterial : the like was the case with the 
names Ptolemy, Seleucus and Arsace^. If a Nahapana has been rightly recognized by the 
Abbe Boyer (J.AS., IX, x. (1897), pp. 134-9) in the ‘Mambanos’ of the Periplm 
(41), that Nahap^ia, at any’' rate, cannot, as the Abb6 has already remarked (p. 138), have 
been contemporary wltji Gautamiputra, 

5 See H R. SooiT, The Nasik Hoard of Nahapana s and Satakarni's Coins (Bombay, 

1907)*, p. 2. ' ‘ ^ ^ 14 

6. Scott, op. cit.. p. 12. 7. Scott, op. at, p. 14. 

8, Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 109. 
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An observation may here be ventured concerning the presence of the three alphabets on 
the coins. It seems likely that the first combination was Greek script and language obverse 
with reverse in local language and script i. e. in Prakrit and Brahmi, which in Western 
India had been current from Asoka times. This will have been due to the Greeks^ who in 
the 'Kharo^thi-using region of the north-west had introduced a corresponding practice. The 
first Saka, Bhumaka, substituted the Saka-script, namely Kharo§thI, for the Greek, which 
accordingly is absent from his coins. But the local traditicn (of the mints and the public) 
was strong and demanded Greek letters, which may also have been convenient for the trade. 
Hence the Greek writing was restored on the obverses ; but the government was no longer 
Greek, and the language was now the local Prakrit, to which indeed Greek writing may pre- 
viously to some extent have been applied : the case is similar with the Baktrian language, 
which Kaniska on his coins writes in Greek letters. The Greek writing persisted down tb 
Rudradaman and his successors (see Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty y etc., p. 78 and 
n.), and its progressive deterioration would perhaps furnish a good chronological criterion. 
The Kharosthi, being essential for Saka rule, w^as added to the BrahmT on the reverses : it 
would be likely to improve for a time, but later to become otiose through Indianization of 
the Saka rulers ; and, in fact, it is not found after Castana. 

What is to be thought concerning Castana, whosei coins show the same combination of 
Greek, Br^mi and Kharosthi script as do those of Nahapiana? He has been supposed to 
have been partly contemporary with Gautamiputra's son, Siri-Pulmavi (Rapson, op. cit., 
pp. cxiii, CXV), and this has been regarded as harmonizing with the reference by Ptolemy, 
who was writing his Geography during the period c. 140-160 a.d., to Ujjain as royal seat of 
‘Tiastanes’. But the Andhra inscriptions of year 52 = c. 130 A.U, in which Rudradaman 
names Castana and Jayadaman, his grandfather and father respectively, as his predecessors, 
definitely put such a view out of court. The mention in Ptolemy does not imply contem- 
poraneity any more than if a Chinese writer should introduce Paris to his readers as * the 
capital of Napoleon’ or ‘of the Bourbons’ : there are in Ptolemy similar referencCvS to Madura 
as ‘royal seat of Pandion,’ Karoura as 'royal seat of Kerobothros (Kerala-putra) Hippo- 
koura as ‘royal seat of Baleokouros (Vilivaya-kura)’, where the names, at any rate as dynastic 
appellations, were known in times far anterior to Ptolemy. Shall we then, in view of the 
fact that the coinage of Cabana cannot be ‘widely separated, either chronologically or locally’ 
(Rapson, p. cxii and n. 1), from that of ‘Nahapana’, place Castana rather early, and, since 
his grandson was king in year 52 of the Saka era, make him the founder of that era, hypo- 
thesis which has, in fact, been upheld? There is a passage in the Periplus (4) which nega- 
tives such a view : it speaks of ‘Ujjain, where formerly was the royal seat’.^f’ and this shows 
that the royal steat had been either abolished or transferred elsewhere. It is natural to 
suppose the royal seat to have been that of Ca§tana, which dowrt to Ptolemy's time was 
remembered as being at tJjjain and which was not known to have had there a suareseor. 
Since the passage in the Periplus wherewith Professor Ltvi started the present discussion 
relates to changes recent at the time of writing, it seems reasonable to connect the abolition 
or removal of the royal seat with the same events and an approximate date, viz. c. 80 a.d. 
so that the inauguration of the Saka era in c. 78 a.d. would, if in any way connected with 
Castana, more probably relate to a reverse, than to a start of progress in his career. As 
regards the lettering of Ca§tana’s coins, the small amount of Kharosthi reproduced from the 
coins (Rapson, pp. 73-5) may be siomewhat later than what is present by issues of Bhumaka 
and the apparently earliest Nahapana forms ; but we do not see anything inconsistent with 
a date as early as 78 a.d. or even somewhat earlier. The question why in the huge Jogal- 
thembi hoard there are no coins of Castana or Jayadaman is perhaps one that can be answer- 
ed, or even put, only by numismatists : it seems to be part of the larger question, why are 
there likewise no coins of the Sakas and early Ku^apas of the north-west, since trade down 
the Indus is known to have been a thing well established ? A conceivable reason might be 
that the collection was made by persons having regard only tb ordinary currency authorized 
in the territories. 


9, See Infra 


10, Quoted by Lilvi, pp. 72-3, 
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As regards a connection between Castana and the Andhras, the view propounded by 
OirDENBEfiG,^^ that Ca^t^na was the founder of the Saka era and was appointed by the 
Andhras, after their victory over the K§aharatas, to the governorship of Kathiawar and the 
surrounding countries and that he retained the title of Ksatrapa or Mahd-ksatfapa, which had 
become usual in those parts of India (op. cit.^ pp. 224, 226), must still meet scepticism, on 
the part of Indianists, who fail to conceive of a ‘satrap' recognized by the Andhras, more 
especially after a long struggle. More reasonable seems to be Profeaisor Rapsdn's view 
(p. cxii) that ‘Castana was appointed by the suzerain power to rule over such provinces as 
remained after the Andhra conquest, and if possible to regain itsi lost possessions.’ Rapson 
does not here, it will be seen, identify the suzerain power, but the general conception is 
confirmed by the subsequent career of Castana’s grandson, Rudradaman. In accordance, 
however, with what has been stated supra we should hold that Casfana's reduction in status 
was not due to the Andhra conquest, hut long preceded it. 

The notion, propounded and developed by Professor Konow (Acta Orientalia, XII, pp. 
20-23, Journal of Indian History, XII, pp. 43-4) that Cai^tana was connected with Chinese 
Turkestan or w'as ‘well-knowm’ there, seems to be a far from plausible deduction from the 
lact, elicited by F.W.K. Muller, that a collection of tales wherein his name appears was 
translated from an (uni/dentified) Ugu-Kusan language into ‘ Toixri ' and thence into Uigur; 
a similar argument would, one might think, render Asoka, Prasenajit, and even Rama, well 
known in Central Asia. 

The palaeographical argument adduced by BanerjP^ in favour of a long priority ol 
Nahapana to Rudradaman cannot perhaps be sustained as it stands. The difference in the 
Rrahmi script as exemplified in the inscriptions connected with the two kings respectiveiy 
seems to be more a matter of general appearance, which may reflect merely the particular 
circumstances of the engraving, than of seizable differences in the actual forms of the letters : 
and, generally, it may be said that the varieties of the BrMimi saipt, when locally established, 
display in Hindu inscriptions', perhaps owing to pai>dit influence, a relative fixity of form. 
But the Kharo§thI of the coins is instructive. Mr. Scott, who commends in general 
(pp. 10-2) the clear and neat forms of the lettersf, gives on p. 11 a select table of their 
variations, in which we may draw attention to the forms of s, the most decisive test in 
regard to the age of Kharoi§thi writings. The variations represent two well-recognized stages 
in the history of the sign, one, nearly always relatively early, in which the vertical rises 

upwards!, or d>liquely by line or knob, beyond the point of junction, and one in which it 

does not : these two may be distinguished as Saka and Early Ku§apa and as Ku§ai.ia res- 
pectively ; and in the earlier group we not infrequently, as in the Mathura Lion Capital 
inscriptions, find intrusions of the second form. We might therefore infer that the corns 
restruck by Gautamiputra Satakanii, and others in contemporary circulation, reach as far 
back as the former of the two periods. But, if we turn to the coins of Nahapana’s pie- 
decessbr, Bhumaka, and some Nahapana coins also, as exhibited by Rapson on pp. 63-5 and 
PI. IX, we find a still earlier form, going back to Asoka, in which the upward prolongation 

of the vertical reaches the top of the letter and gives rise to an enclosed space. For parallel 

use of this form, unexampled in later times, we must go back as far as the early Sakas 
and Pahlavaa, Maues, Azes, Vonones, and Kharahostes.^^ Thus the coins* of the Nahapana 
dynasty exemplify three stages of development in the form of s and so cover a long period, 
the earliest being more or less contanporary with Vonones and Azes. Considering tliat the 
clanname, K^aharata, is shared with Taxila Sakas and also, as mentioned by Banerju^^ 
with Mathura, which also shares the Greek H listed as = that all three have the Greek 
and Kharoi§tbI alphabets (the second not persdsting with the western satraps after Ca^fana) 
and the graded titles Maha-hatrapa and k^atrapa, we have the certainty that Bhumaka 

11. Indian Antiquary, X, pp. 213-227 1= Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 1881, pp. 298 sqq. 

12. ^rlin Academy Sitzungsherichte, 1931, pp. 675 sqq. 

13. Ind. AtiL, 1908. pp. 43, 63, JRAS, 1917, p. 275. 

14. See BOhler, Indische Paldographie, p. 29 and Table I. 

15. JRAS, 1917, p. 274. 

16. Fleet, JRAS, 1907, pp. 1029, 1041 sqq. 
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and the first Nahapana belong to the same epoch as the Taxila and Mathura satraps, and 
so far as the s goes (but the old form may have lingered in the south-wealt), may even 
antedate the Mathura Lion Capital.^^ 

Released from contemporaneity with the Naphapana of tlie inscriptions, Gautamiputra 
Satakarjii may yet have come to the throne in c. 106 a.d. and may have reigned until c. 130 
A.D., as posited by Professor Rapson. The dates, how'ever, become considerably looser in 
their approximation. The cardinal fact is that the reigns of Gautamiputra and his son 
Pujumavi coyer a period of at least 24 + 24 = 48 years and can hardly have exceeded 50 
years. Fifty years may be taken therefore as* the maximum possible interval between 
Gautamiputra’s conquest of the Khakharatas and Pulumavi’s defeat by Rudradaman : the 
minimum possible interval would be that betAveen Gautamiputra's 18th year, when his con- 
quest had already taken place, and the first year of Pulumavi, say 7 years/; while, if we 
should allow weight to the reasons given for approximating Pulumavi’s defeat to his 19th 
year, the interval would be of c. 25 y^s. That defeat may have taken place near tlie 
year 150 a.d., when it is recorded in Rudradaman's inscription, or near the year 130 a.d., 
when Rudradaman is, at any rate, already a king. Even in the most extreme case, tliere- 
fore, Gautamiputra’s reign can hardly have commenced more than 50 years before 130 a.d., 
i.e. earlier tlian c. 80 a.d, ; while, if the inteiYal is of 25 years commencing with Gautaml- 
putra's 18th year, that 18th year was either c, 130 — 25 = 105 a.d., oi' c, 150—25 = 125 A,D., 
or between two, and his first year was either r. 105 — ,17 ~ 88 a.d., or c. 125 — 17 1— 108 
A.D., or between the two. 

It follows from this that in no case can any part of Gautamiputra^' reign have been 
contemporary with the information given in the Periplus, c. 8 A.D. Probably the reijjj^ 
commenced some 20 and more years after that dale, and the defeat of the Khakharatas 
followed a further interval. Accordingly at the time of the Periplus the Khakaratas were 
still ruling in Barygaza. 

HI. Tung4i and P^an-ch'i. 

So far therefore M. Levi’s theory, that the Sandanes who at die time of the Periplus 
information was controlling the trade of Barygaza and Kalliena was Candana Kaniska the 
Ku^aa^a, meets with no obstacle. For it can readily be conceived that the Khakharata suc- 
cessors of Nahapana may have been amenable to dictation by the great emperor in regard 
to Kalliena a Kani§ka is more likely than the Khakharatas to have been able to impose 
his will upon its owners, the Andhras. 

But Levi goes on to adduce evidence in favour of an extensive domination of the 
Kusauas in South India. In the Chinese Later Han Annals, whose author died in 445 A.D., 
but which does' not record events later than 170 a.d., or more than a limited number later 
than 125 A.D. (see Chavannes in T’oung-pao, II, will (,1907), pp. 149-150) there is an 
account of a kingdom Tung-li,^® reading as follows : — 

‘ The kingdom of Tung-li has for capital the town Sha-ch’i : it is more than 3000 
li (c. 1000 miles) south-east of T’ien-chu (India) : it is a great kingdom. The climate 
and the products of the country are analogous to those of T’ien-chu. It has several dozens 
of towns of the first order, whereof the chiefs give themselves the title ' king.’ The Great 
Yiieh-chin attacked that kingdom and enslaved it. The men and women there are all 
ei^t (Chinese) feet tall : but they are pusillanimous and feeble. Mounted on elephants 
or camels, thy go and come among the neighbouring kingdoms : when attacked, they 
mount upon elephants to fight.’ Chavannes, pp. 194-5). 

In the Wei-liio, a text composed during the period 239-265 a.d. (see Chavannes, Toung - 
pao , 11, vi (1905), pp. 519-20, and Pelliot pp. 362-4 the same account is given wito a few 


A7. ^e D. R Bhandarkar, JBBRAS. XX, p. 275, and Banerji, p. 43. 

K follows the French transcriptions of Oiinese characters are 

replaced by the normal Enghsh ones, according to Giles’ Chinese Dictionary - where re- 
quiat^ the inferred ^unaarion in. the ‘Ancient Chinese’ of c. the Vlth Cmtury aj> fs 
Cited from Karlqren s Analyttcal Dtetionmy^ ^ 
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minor variations, viz. — (a) the name of the kingdom is given as Chii-li, and it is stated to 

be also called Li-weuVe or Fei-luwang; (b) the country lies low and is moist and hot : it 
extends over several thousand It from east to west and from south to north ; (c) the Yiieh- 
chih and T'ien-chu (India) had attacked and enslaved the people (further on, ‘the Yiieh- 
chih have enslaved them and laid taxes upon them’) ; (d) the men and women are all 
eighteen (instead of ‘eight’) feet tall. 

After dismissing the Wei-liio reading of the name of the country as Chii-li (a scriptural 
error for Tcng-U, the two variant Chinese characters being similar, Levi enters upon an 
examination (pp. 89-90) of the three forms, Tung4i, Li-wei-te, Fei-li-wang, and oomes to 
the conclusion that the first two are different attempts to transaibe the name Dravida, 
which he shows to have been a cause of trouble and divergence cm the part of transcribers 
(Greek, Indian, Chinese), while Fei-li may represent the last two syllables of Dravida oi 
be connected with the Andhra appellation vila, (read vili)‘ (vaya-kura). In regard to the 
name of the capital, Sha-cKi, he proposes no identification, pointing out, however, that it 
much resembles) one of the Chinese transcriptions of the name of the great city Saketa = 
Ayodhya. 

Ltvi does not discuss the practical particulars mentioned in the two notices. The 
average height of eight Chinese feet (the ‘eighteen' of the Wei-luo might be put aside as a 
numerical slip) would certainly be surprising in Ehavidians, and riding on camels is for 
Southern India at least equally so. Even in the north the camel is not frequently seen east 
of Allahabad. » 

Possibly a location of the great country Tung-li may be assisted by the somewhat 
similar case of a country P’an-ch’i, Pan-yiieh or Han-yiieh. mentioned, but not discussed, 
by L^:vi. Concerning P’an-ch’i the Later Han Annals inform us merely that — 

‘When one starts from the kingdom of Kao-fu (Kabul), which belongs to the 
Yueh-chin, and takes the south-west direction, one arrives at the western sea ; on 
the east, one reaches the kingdom of P'an-ch’i ; all these countries are parts of 
Shen-tu (which has already been given as another name of T’ien-chu, ‘India’, 
(Ch.wannes, pp. 192-3). 

The statement in the Wei-liio, immediately following its description of Chii (Tung)-li, 
is here rather fuller : 

‘The kingdom of P an-yiieh is also called Han-yiieh-wang : it is at several thousands 
of H to the south-east of T'ien-chu : it neighbours I-pu ; the inhabitants are small ; 
they have the same build as the Chinese. Ku’Ssu, who was a man of Shuh (Ssu- 
ch uan) , went there. 

Thus ends the southern route, which, having reached its extreme point in the west, 
turns back towards the south-east.’ (Cha vanes, pp. 551-2). 

Chavannes, in a note (p. 193, n. 1) to his translation of the Later Han Annals, observes 
concerning P’an-yiieh or Han-Yueh-wang that ‘It seems to have been situated in Annam’^^ 
or in Burma’. But it is apparent that it was a country next to Tung-li on the route in its 
south-easterly course : and this does not seem at all to countenance an identification of Tung- 
li with the I>ravidian lands. On the other harfd, it seems highly unlikely that a part of 
Burma or Annam, which were more or less known to the Chinese by other routes, should 
have been regarded by them as the terminal point of the ‘southern route’, primarily a route 
through Chinese Turkestan to the ‘western countries’. And how could Annam or Burma be 
included in Shen-tu (India) ? 

It seems that scholars have not sufficiently reckoned with the vagueness of the early 
Chinese notion of India. The earliest form of its name, brought back by Chang Ch’ien’s- 
mission, seems to have been Shen-iu (ancient pronunciation sim-rTuok, Karlgren nos. 869, 
645) ; for this form alone appears in connection with the missions which the Chinese pro- 

19. In the note on the Wei-Uio, Toung-ipao, 1905, p. 552, n. 3, ‘Assam’, not ‘Annam’, 
is printed. 
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ceeded to seild.^^ The subsequently commoner form Tien-chu (ancient pronunciation Vien- 
t'iuk, Karlgren 996, 1248) is posisibly a perversion, playing upon that Chang Ch’ien reported 
concerning bamboos in India ; for the second syllable has in Chinese the signification 
‘bamboo’. This form occurs in the Fanner Han Annals, and that the two names are 
synonyms is, as we have seen, affirmed by the Later Han Annals. The form sien-d'uok 
patently represents a Sanskrit form Sindhuka. which would mean the ‘Indus country (or 
people)’ and in no Indian language would designate ‘India’ generally. It is quite natural 
that from B^tria Chang Ch'ien should have beard primarily of the ‘Indus-land’, just as did 
the Persians and Greeks in the west : and that this was the actual denotation is 
patent ; for in no other sense could Wima-Kadphises have been said to have ‘conquered 
India (T’ien-chu) ’, and that sense is distinctly contained in the statement"- of the Later 
Han Annals that ‘that kingdom borders on a great river’ (Chavannes,- p. 192), sc. the Indus. 
Practically ‘India’ was the western Panjab (with Gandhara) and Sindh.^s 

In the period, however, of the records upon which the Later Han Annals were based, 
and still more in the period represented by the Wei-luo, the definition had become anachron- 
istic : hence the former of the two texts proceeds to define the geographical extent of Shen-tu 
in the terms cited supra. For, not to speak of casual information brought by Buddhist and 
other travellers through Chinese Turkestan, the Chinese court and literary world had had 
another source of enlightenment : the Later Han Annals relate that- - 

‘Subsequently, during the reign of the emperor Huan, the second (159 A.n.) and 
fourth (161 A.D.) years yen-hsi, they (the Shen-tu people) came on. two separate 
occasions from beyond Jih^nan (Tonkin) to bring offerings’ (Chavannes, p. 194). 

This information, which, it will be noted, discounts all statementvS (e. g. Acta Orient'alia ; II, 
p. 129) to the effect that ‘the source of reliable information’ ceased to flow in, or diortly 
after, a.t>. 125,— and on an extensive knowledge of Buddhism in China during the I-II 
centuries A.D., see Pelliot in B^F VI, pp. 385, sqq., 392 sqq., — had, as Chavannes 
points out (pp. 185 n, 1, 194, n. 1) taken the sea route, like professed mission of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus in 166 a.d. The accounts given in the Annals may represent accordingly 
both sources. 

In the account of Tung-li we can forthwith recognize some items as clearly Central- 
Asian. The statement that the people were pusillanimous and feeble represents a standing 
Central- Asian view of Indians, concerning whom the Annals state (Chavannes, p. 192) that 
‘they are w^eaker than the Yiieh-chin*. Of the people of Kao-fu (Kabul) likewise it is said 
{ibid.) that they are ‘feeble and easy to enslave’. 

That the country is ‘low, moist and hot’2+ is also a natural obvServation by a Central- 
Asian ; cf. the Turk Khan’s remark to Hsiian-Tsang (Be.al, Life, p. 44). The statement 
that T’ien-chu is ‘at several thousand li south-east of the Hsiung-nu’ and that ‘its manners 
are similar to those of the Hsiung-nu’ must be due to some clerical error : 25 just previously 
it is said that the people of Kao-fu ‘resemble those of T’ien-chu in their manners’. The 
remark in the Weidilo (p. 551) that ‘the Yvieh-chih and the T^ien-chu have attacked and 
subjugated’ the Tung-li people, with the addition that ‘now the Yiieh-chih have enslaved 
them and laid taxes on them ’, is intelligible on the supposition that the T’ien-chu people were 
under Yiieh-chih rule ; but here also there may be some confusion, since in the Later Han 
Annals (p, 198) the statement is that ‘at that period (which Chavannes understands to 
mean ‘in Pan Yung, the author’s time, c. 125 a.d.’) they (sc. the Shen-tu people) all de- 

20. See De Groot, Chin^ische Urkuden zur Geschichte Asiens^ II, pp. 19, 20, 27, 29, 43. 

21. De Groot, op. cit, II, p.70. The Tien part was derived from the Ssu-’uan natives 
(see ibid.,, II, p. 22),. who gave likewise the name Yiieh, as one of the Indian kingdoms, 
where people rode upon elephants and to which they themselves had travelled. On the two 
forms see Pettish in BEF 'E-0 V (1905) and 452. 

22. Derived from Chang Ch’ien : see De Groot, op. cit, II, p. 20. 

23. See mjra, pp. 21, 24-6 

24. This again is from Chang Qi’ien’s statement concerning India, which also mentions 
the riding on elephants : <see De Groot, II, p. 20. 

25. Perhaps for Ta-hia’, as Chang Ch’ien had stated! (Ete Groot, toe. cit). 
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pended upon the Yiieh-chih : the Yiieh-chih had killed the king and installed a chief to 
govern that population’. The exaggerated estimate of the average vStature of the pjeople at 

8 feet is perhaps an inference from the traditional stature, viz. 16 feet, of Buddha , 20 who 
was supposed to have had double the height of the people of his time ; cf. Edkins, Chinese 
Buddhism, p. 256, and Chavannes, p. 194 and n. 2, and BEF 'E~0, III, p. 392’ n. 5). 

On the whole it appears', first, that Tung-li was between T’ien-chu and Fan-yiieh, and 
secondly, that it was therefore included in ‘ India ’ (Shen-tu) in some wide sense ; but that 
sense cannot be indefinitely expanded, since it is said (p. 193) that ‘all the peoples of the 
different states included in the kingdom of ‘ India ’ call themselves Shen>tu Taken liter- 
ally, indeed, the statement is erroneous : the Indians did not speak of their country or 
themselves as Sindhu or Sindhuka, and it was from the Iranians that the Greeks learned to 
speak of ‘ India ’ and Indians ’ — in Central Asia also Induka seems to have been the usual 
term, since a Turk remarked to Hsilan-tsang (Beal, Lije, p. 44) ‘You have no need 
to go to India’ {Yin-Ve-chieh — Sindhuka) ^ = {Shulhuka-desa) Hsiian-tsang’s 

own use of the name In-tu, despite the fact that ‘ the people of In-tu call their country by 
different names according to the district’, was, as he himself states (Beal, Records, I, p. 69), 
merely in order to have for his own purpose a well-sounding general term. In substance, 
nevertheless, the statement holds good : we have only to substitute Bhdrata and Bharata- 
var^a (or Arya and Aryavarta) as the names w^hereby the Indians recognized the unity of 
their people and country. 

P’an-ch’i being in ‘ India ’, we might be inclined to take advantage of Chavannes* sug- 
gestion (Toung-pao, 1905, p. 552, n. 3) that it ‘ should ^e sought in A^am or in Burma’ 
and boldly identify the region with the trans-Gangetic India or Ptolemy (VII, 2, 1) and its 
name, in fact, with Vahga, Bengal. Here, however, we are confronted with a question cf 
reading not only, as seems very frequently to occur,, in regard to the Chinese form of the 
name, but also in regard to Chavannes’ note itself ; for, as reproduced in To'ung-pao, 1907, 
p. 193, n. 1, but without comment on the change, the note has' ‘ Annam ’ in place of ’ Assam ’ 
Annam, however, is so impos'sibly remote from India and so incredible as terminus of a 
route from China via Chinese Turkestan, that we may hope that the name is only a mis- 
print : and a location of P’an-ch’i in trans-Gangetic ‘ India * is in harmony with the statement 
of the Later Han Anmls that the country had been visited by a man of Ssu-ch’uan, who 
could very well have reached Assam and parts of ‘ Banga ’.3® In regard to the divergence 
between the Chinese transcriptions in the Later Han Annals (P'an-cKi) and the WcLliio 
(P'an-yueh) respectively, it would not be proper for a non -Sinologist to speculate, moie 
especially as Professor Pelliot has decided {BEFEO, VI, pp. 371-3, n. 2^ to favour the second 
of the two, but, since it is known (see Ch.-wannes Toung-pao, 19061, pp. 211-5, 1907, p. 
149) that the matter of the Later Han Annals had been treated in a number of prior works, 
reaching back to c. 75 A.D., and therefore had been well-digested, its readings, unless due to 
mere clerical error, are essentially prior to those of the WeiduJ^^ llf, however, the form 
Fanyueh is right, it may point in the direction of AssJam, since Yueh (with the same 

26. Noted already in the Later Han Annals (Chavannas, loc. dt.). 

27. The Hinduga-desa of the Kalalacarya story {Ind, Ant,, ZDMG, XXXIV) noticed 
also by Oldenberg {Ind, Ant., X, p. 222) represents! obviously the same expression : hence 
it is difficult to endorse Professor Konow's proposal (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 1916, 
pp. 812-4, Journal of Indian History, XII, p. 18), to limit its denotation to KathiawSr and 
Malava. In Sakakhotam also the expression denotes ‘ India ’ : See Prof. Bailey in BSOS, 
IV, p. 542. 

28. Trade between the Tibeto-Burman borderers of Ssu-ch’uan and ‘ India * ( sc. the 
Sadia disftrict cm the Brahmaputra, adjoining Assam) is attested in Chang Ch’ien’s time (De 
Groot op, cit, II, p. 22) and also in T’ang times (Bushell, JRAS, 1880, p. 531 (42) ) . 

29. It may be noted that neither the Later Han Annals nor the Wir-tua shows ac 
quaintance with the new information concerning Gangetic India brought to the Chinese court, 
about the middle of the III century a.d. by its envoy K'ang T‘ai, returning from Fii-nah ; a 
matter first brought to light by Len in his papef, Deusd Peuples Meeonnus, contributed to 
Melanges Harks (1896)— see the reprint in Memorial Sylvain Levi (1937), pp. 235-6, cf. 
Pelliot in T’oung-pao, 1923, pp. 113-24, 
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Chinese character) was the name of the ‘In<fian’ kingdoms visited in Chang Ch^ien's time 
by natives of Ssu-chu*uan (see Supra pp. 17 and 18. n. 2) : alternatively the reading may 
have been suggested by a reminiscence of that information. The double form (Fan-ymh) 
in the Wellm does' not seem to be interpretable from the Indian side, and Professor Pelliot 
(/oc. dt.) traces Han also to an original Ban or Bhan. 

Returning to Tung-li, we may note some considerations in favour of an identification 
with the central region of northern India, madhya-desa, the * mid India ’ of Chinese writers. 
It was a great country, extending over ‘ several thousand It ’ from north to south and from 
east to west ; it had dozens of great cities, each with a king ; nevertheless it was an unity 
having a capital city. This cannot fail to recall to mind the fact that from the time of the 
Nandas and Mauryas the great central part of Hindustan had continued to constitute one 
imperial state, which in the period of Asvagho§a and Kani^ka had two capital cities, namely 
8aketa/Ayodhya and Fataliputra.3<> As regards Saketa, Levi has noted (pp. 90-1) that 
sometimes the Chinese transcriptions of its name, Sha-chi, resemble the Chinei^e form, Sha 
ch% of the name of the capital of Tung-li ; but, since one of L^:vi’s Ska-chi forms ^ould 
in fact be Sha-chVs (Karlgren, no. 879), there is rather identity than similarity in the two 
cases ; and, if it is urged that the Chinese ch' should represent an Indian g rather tlian a 
k, that is' no difficulty, since the Indian name w^ould naturally have been heard in the Pr^rit 
form Sha(sa)geda, which is the one reproduced in Ptolemy’s Sa Tij 8 a did not 

w’ork out his suggestion (pp. 91-2) that an error of direction, such as is found in Ptolemy’s 
Geography (of India), has transported Saketi from Tirhut to the south-east, so as to make 
it the capital of Tung-Ii : and the suggestion is highly improbable, since the two Chinese 
texts mention, and probably had^heard, nothing about Sha-ch’i, exicept that it was the 
capital of Tung-li. Hence the mention of Sha-ch’i, which cannot be identified as name cf 
any city of 5)outhern India, stands out as a strong reason for finding the coimtry Tung-li in 
the Ganges valley. The estimate of the stature of the people as 8 feet must, if the explana- 
tion given supra is correct, refer to the people of Buddha’s country, which again is in tlie 
north. Also the mention of the camels, which, common in Rajputana, is even in northern 
India rarely seen east of Allahabad and in southern India is practically unknown, is decidedly 
adverse to an identification of Tung-li with the Dravidian country. More generally, too, it 
should be held in mind that ' Dravidian ’ must here be taken in the historical Indian signi- 
fication, and not with any modern ethnographical connotation : it denotes the Tamils and 
the Tamil country, which neither in extent nor in number of ‘ cities of the first rank ’ cor- 
responds to the description of Tung-li. 

But how, it will be asked, can a Tung-li, which is at a distance of 3900 li to the south- 
east of India (Tien^hu), be the country of the Ganges valley? It is indeed evident that 
the text of the Later Han Annals is aware of a great India, Shen-tu or T’ien-chu, extending 
from Kabul in the west to P’an-ch’i in the far ‘ south-east But the Shen-tu or T’ien-chu 
first made knowm to Chan Ch’ien in c. 128 B.c. and conquered, as the Annals relate, by the 
Yiieh-chih king Yen-kao-Chin^i in the 1st century a.d., was a much smaller area ‘ on both 
banks of a great river sc. the Indus, whence the name of the country, Shen-tu- Sind hu^ : 
it was roughly .equivalent to GandMra.^^ Regarded from the point of view of Gandhara, 


30. As early as 1912 iJRAS, 1912, pp, 677-8) Mr. Kennedy had cited the references 
in the Chinese Annals to P'an-ch’i and Tung-li and had identified the latter with this state of 
Magadha. 

31. In BSFE-0, XXVI (1929) pp. 201 sqq. Prof. Pelliot argues in favour of Yen-kao- 
mt as the Chinese form of the name. 

32. The notion that Gandhara, even as far east as Taxila, was in the Ki-pin 

conquered by Kujida Kadphises (see Konow in Berlin Academy SiUunesberichle 1916 
pp. 811-2, OstastatKche Zettschrift, VIII, p. 231, Acta Orietitalia, III, p 67 n KhaTC- 
shthi Insaiptions, pp. xxiii-iv, LXIV-VI, Joutnal o) Indian History, Xll pp’ 9 15 an la 
based upoi Prof. Franke’s view (Berlin Academy Abhandtungm, 1904, p.^) 'that KiW 
included N. W. Kashmir, the Indus country as far south at least as the junction with Uie 
Kabul river and the land between the lower Kabul and the Swat rivers. This view is affect- 
ed by an error in regard to the country mentioned by the Chinese as Wu4-stmnrli which 
Professor Franke understood as Arachosia, Wu-i-dian-li is the Herat Alexandria, 
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the Madhyordesa of Hindustan was, in fact, situated to the south-east and clearly not less 
so than a P’an-ch’i in '' Assam or Burma which are assigned to the 5!ame direction. The 
account of Tung-li given in the Anmls is, as we have seen, a patchwork of information from 
various sources and includes one particular, namely the extraordinary stature of the men 
and women, which betrays a lack of any direct knowledge of the country. Hence it is’ not 
too venturesome to suggest that the first Chinese information concerning Tung-li was to the 
effect that the country was situated to the south-east of * India Shen-tu, in the sense of 
Gandhiara, and that this statement was retained despite the later knowledge of a wider 
* India whereof Tung-li was a part : at any rate the case of P*an-ch’i, described as several 
thousand li to the south-east of ‘ India ’ and nevertheless included in India, is precisely simi- 
lar. That any part of southern India had in Han times become known to the Chinese is 
not apparent. 

Accordingly any validity in Levi’s identification of Tung-li with the Dravidian country 
must be sought simply in his explanation of the name. The ingenuity of the explanation should 
not suffice to hide its difficulties*. The name Tung-li, furnished by the Later Han Annals 
and therefore, for the reasons mentioned supra, essentially the earliest form, is replaced 
in the Wei-ltio by three alternatives, a fact pointing to later information, the alternatives 
being Chii-li, Li-wei-t'e and P'ei-lt-wang. Dismissing Chu4i as a copyist error for Tungdt 
(the Chinese characters for Chii and Tung being similar L^:vi proceeds' to interpret 
Tung-li as representing Dra, a curtailed form of Dravida : Li-wei-Ve he then understands 
as equivalent to the complete form Dravida = Tung-li-wei-Ve, or perhaps to some Indian 
variant which lacks the initial d, cf. the Limurike of the Periplus, etc. "The curtailment in 
the case of Tung-li may perhaps be parallelled among the ‘archaic’ transcriptions in old 
Chinese texts : as regards the dissyllabic represJentation of Dra, which in the case of Dravida 
is abundantly exemplified by Levi, and may be parallelled in numerous other cases 
cited by Stanislas Julien in his Methode pour dechiffer et transcrire les noms 
Sanscrits . . . dans les livres Chinois, what w^e miss is examples belonging to 
Han times— -in the Wei-luo the sra of sramana is represented by a monosyllable [sang 
(-men), Chavannes, p. 550). Even later Tung-li, with its u vowel, seems strange : the known 
transcriptions of tra and dra are such as Vo^lo and t'rn-lo (as, for instance, in the case of 
this word Dravida), and there is not, as in the case of Tung-lung = dru(ma), an excuse for 
the u, as due to the vowel following the r. In tung-li the tung means? ^ east ’ ; and, since the 
li, ancient lykKlyia (Karlgren, no. 533), meaning ‘oriole’, ‘leave,’ ‘quit,’ ‘separated,* 
‘ pass through,’ etc., is frequently used in rendering Sanskrit expresaons denoting ‘ separation,’ 
‘lack,’ etc., especially compounds with (including vibhdga, * dhuslion ’), it seems possible 
that Tung-li is not a transaction, but a translation, meaning ‘ Eastern division,’ in Sanskrit 
prdeya (or purva)- vibhdga or prdg-desa, an expression which by reason of its intelligibility 
would be specially likely to be rendered by a transflation.34 Now prdg (or purva) -desa is 
a regular term for the eastern half of Hindustan, and its popular use, so as to cover the 
whole country from Magadha in the east to the borders of the Panjab, appears from the fact 
that Alexander’s Indian campaign, if continued further east, would have brought him into 
collision with the Pra^od, the Piaqya people, sc, the Magadha empire. Moreover, we know 
upon the authority of Megasthenes (see Schwanbeck’s edition of the fragments, pp. 111-2, 

which is the name exactly represents (De Groot. Die Westlande Chinas, pp. 91-3) : having 

Herat on its west and south-west and Udyana (Swat) on its east (ibid., p. 86), Ki-pin can 

hardly be made to include Gandhara (south of Swat) or any district east of the Indus. It 
is distinct from T’ien-diu (Chavannes, T'oung-pao, 1907, pp. 191, 192). The view in Han 
times Ki-pin denoted Kashmir is reaffirmed by Pelliot in BEFE-0, V (1905), p. 454, while 
Chavannes postpones the denotation of Kapet^ even to T’ang times : and clearly in some 
Buddhist texts (e.g. I-tsing’s translation of the Mula-Sarvativadin Vinaya, see Prof. Pry- 
LUSKl’s translations in Journal Asiatigtie, XL iv (1914), e.g. pp. 52, 74, story of Madhyan- 
tika) Ki-pin is Kashmir. But in the Farmer Han Annals, as is shown by De Groot, op. cit., 
pp. 86-7, Kapii^ must be meant. 

33. On a Chii-li situated on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, see Pelliot in 

B.E.F. E-O, UI, p. 266, nn. 2 & 3, IV, p. 386 & reff. ^ , 

S'4. In later times the Chinese uses the expression ‘ Tung T ‘letprchu , Eastern India. 
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163) that the people of that kingdom were commonly designated Prasioi or Prakioi Con- 
cerning Li~wei‘Ve (‘ancient' Chinese liei^ Karlgren, no. 538, ‘rite’, ‘decorum’, ^ceremony’, 

etc. + w'h no. 12266A, ‘ string ‘ cord * rule ‘ principle etc., + d'ek ‘ bull ‘ mate \ 
‘special’, ‘unique,’, etc.) it is difficult to sjiggest anything. In P'ei-U-wang the last syllable 
seeiAs, as in Han-yueh-wang and perhaps some other cases, to give the meaning ‘ kingdom 
Sanskrit rajya, rostra (from wang, ‘king’) ; hence perhaps Levi deals only with which 

he comparesl with {Dra)vfda or with the vUa- (read vili)vdychkura of Andhra coins, the 
Baleokouros of Ptolemy. The latter alternative seems ineffective, since vilivdya certainly 
had nothing to do with Dravidian country. P'ei (‘ancient’ p'udi or p'udid, Karlgren, 
no. 747, * heavy rain', ‘abundant’, ‘marsh’, etc.) + li ‘ancient*, liei, with variant 
Karlgren, no. 961„ ‘belonging to’, ‘servant’, ‘employee’, etc.) seems to be transcription : 
it should apparently have an a rather than an i in the first syllable, 3"* and conceivably it might 
be made to support the Dravidian hypothesis, if it could represent an Indian Pdttdyardsira^^. 

It does not appear that the names furnish any secure ground for identification of the 
country Tung-li. The descriptive particulars seem, as noted supra, positively to preclude 
the Dravidian country. History and archaeology, again, are entirely adverse to any notion 
of Ku§aiia dominion in the Dravidian area or in any other region of southern India : not 
only are there no tangible evidences, such as coins, architecture or inscriptions, of their 
presence there, but even the names JCu^ma and Tukhdra seem to have left no record in the 
region. Nothing in the history of the Andhras, Pallavas or other dynasties during the 2nd 
century a.d. points to their direct intervention. 

If we could establish the identity of Tung-li with the madhya~desa of Hindustan, we 
should find ourselves in contact with known history ; for not only do the Buddhist accounts 
of Kani§ka record his invasion of that country, with its capitals S^eta and Pataliputra, and 
his relations with Asvagho^, a native of the former of the two,®" but inscriptions of his 3rd 
year at Samath and of his — year at Saheth-maheth (Sravasti)®® prove that in the early 
period of his reign he was master of the country and had satraps there installed. Fortu- 
nately, any remaining doubt as to the situation of Tung-li would fail to impair the chrono- 
logical ^gnificance of the statement in the Later Han Annals : for no one w^ould conceive a 
possibility of a Ku^aaia conquest of Tung-li, wherever it should be found, prior to Kani§ka’s 
acquisition of the madhya-deia ; and, in fact, the text definitely affirms (p. J.93) a Ku^ana 
conquest of the whole of northern India as far east as P’an-ch’i, its extreme limit. There 
remains only the question of date. It is known that the matter in the Later Hart Annals 
relating to the ‘ Western Countries ’ was based upon a report presented by the celebrated 
Chinese General,, Pan Yung, to the Imperial Court in 125 A.D. ; and the actual compiler 
affirms that he had followed the phraseology of the report down to its details (Chavannes, 
pp. 149-150, and p. 218, n. 1). Consequently, when it is stated concerning the people of 
T‘ien-chu or Shen-tu that — 

‘ At that period they were all dependent upon the Yiieh-chih : the Yiieh-chih had 
killed the king and installed a chief to govern that population.’ 

( Chavannes, p. 193, ‘ A cette epoque ils dependaient tous des Yue-tche : les Yue- 
tche avaient tue le roi et avaient installe un chef pour gouverner cette population.’). 

Chavannes (p. 193, n. 2) understands ‘at that period’ asi probably meaning ‘at the 
date of Pan Yung’s report, c. 125 A.D.’ In fact, there is no other period to which it can 

35. Cf. md {mudr. No. ,1301) for md in samddhi, pel Undr, No. 702) for pd in 

kdrpdsa, wei (yi undr, No. 1303) for vd in nivdsna (Stanislasf Jullien, op, cit.), 

36. It may be wo^ while to remark that the three alternative names given in the 

Wet^luua may indicate either a plurality of sources of information or a single source carefully 
to record variation of name. In the latter case the informant would probably have been a 
PanKlit or other edurated person, and the variant names should be identifiable in San^rit 
or PiSkrit ; but particular suggestions seem hazardous. 

37. See Levi, ‘ Notes sur les Indo-sc5^es,’ Journal Asiaiique, IX, viii ( 1896) , pp. 475- 
6. F. W. Thomas, Matriccta and the Maharajakatiikalekha ' {Indian Antiquary, 1903, 
p, 350) . 

38t See Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, nos, 925, 927, 918-9, 
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refer : not being the writer’s own time (c. 445 a.dI.), it must be the date of his subject 
matter ; and indeed it evidently refers to the initial conquest by Wima Kadphises, since the 
statement about killing tlie king and installing a viceroy repeats what has been said one page 
before (p. 192) concerning that conquest. It might, however, oh this very ground be sug- 
gested that the writer has erroneously extended to the whole of ‘ India ’ wha-t Pan Yung had 
recorded merely concerning the part of it conquered by Wima Kadphises. This would 
imply that ‘ India ’ in the larger sense was unknown to Pan Yung, ;>’ince he could not have 
failed to make the distinction in connection with that conquest, and hence that the descrip- 
tion of India in the Later Han Annals, and d fortiori that of Tung-li, were not based upon 
Pan Yung’s report, a supposition directly conflicting with the compiler’s statement. It is 
impossible that the larger India should not have been known to the Chinese court in Pan 
Yung’s time. For not to mention the mission sent by the Emperor Ming (55-75 a.d.) to 
inquire concerning Buddhism (p. 194 ), the court received on ‘several occasions during 

the period 89-105 a.d. (pp. 193-4) Indian embassies bringing ‘tribute and offerings.’ As for 
the conquest by Wima Kadphises, that cannot have failed to be reported even in Pan Ch’ao's 
time by the emissary, Kan Ying, whom he despatched in 97 a.d. to the west and the com- 
pleteness of whose observations on the geography, etc., of all the countries beyond the 
Yii-men and Yang passes (the western frontier of Kan-su) and as far as Parthia is particu- 
larized with emphasis in the Annals (pp. 159, 217). But probably it was known, and in 
the quoted terms, even considerably earlier, since even in 90 a.d. Pan Ch’ao repelled a 
Yiieh-chin invasion of Chinese Turkestan. Inasmuch as after JL05 Aj). communication with 
India were, the Annals say (p. 160), interrupted by revolt of the Western countries, the 
Indian facts related in Pan Yung’s report are likely to have antedated that year and not 
merely the year 125 a.d. In 159 and 161 a.d., as we have seen, the communications were 
renewed by Indian mission arriving via Jih-nan, i.e. by the sea-route reaching Cochin China 
(p, 194). 

It is indeed tine, as Chavannes has noted (pp. 150, 168 n. 1), that concerning \ht 
states of Chinese Turkestan the Later Han Annals does mention a number of events pos- 
terior to the date of Pan Yung’s' report (125 a.d.) : Chavannes ascribes this to the relative 
proximity of the states to China, which continued to have some relations with them. Another 
reason, which covers several of the instances, may have been the arrival of missions at the 
Imperial court, where the historian would have found them recorded in tlie minutes of pro- 
ceedings. To this group would belong the Indian missions of 159 and 161 a.d., which 
possibly had, like those of 87-, 105 a.d. and like many other foreign missions in later times, 
a political object and were, in fact, appeals' for help. Hence it might be conjectured that 
the information concerning the Ku§ana conquest of India, in the larger sense, had been 
derived from these missions, and not from those of 87-105 a.d. or Pan Yung’s report. Thus 
the terminus ad quern for Kani^ka’s conquest of the madhya-desa of Hindustan would not 
necessarily be earlier than c. 159 a.d. 

IV. Western and Southern India and the Kusomus'. 

The upshot of this discussion is that the country Tung-li has not been shown to have 
been, and probably was not, situated in southern India and that its conquest by the Ku§arias 
cannot be dated with the unconditional certainty which is desirable. But there can be no 
doubt that in drawing attention to it in connection with Kanii^ka Li:vi has rendered 3n im- 
portant service, since the conquest cannot have preceded Kani!§ka’s invasion of central and 
eastern Hindustan. As regards Western India and the Deccan the outstanding fact isl that 
for them, so far as overt references in their records, even in the Jain literature, are concerned, 
the Ku^aijas and their Tukhara people might never have existed. In connection with the 
hi^ory of the Nahapana of years 42-6, though his dominions extended as far north as 

39. It would be quite) erroneous' to follow Mr. Kennedy { JRAS, 1912, pp. ^1, 
and Professor KONOW (Acta Orienialk, 11, p. 133, Journal of Indian Htstory, Xlh p. 33), 
in assuming that Pan Yung had inforraation concerning India for the* penod 105-125 a.d. 
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Western Rajputana,^® thial creates no difficulty ; for he ruled at a time when, as we have 
seen, there were as yet no Kiii§aijas in India. But the Saka king-satraps, Ca§^na, Jayadaman, 
Rudradaman and their successors, and the Andhra kings from Gautamiputra Satakar^i 
(mw,ards unquestionably had Ku§ana contemporaries in northern India> and the likeliho^ 
of relations with them must be considered. In regard to Sanchi it is a matter of fact ; 
for there in an inscription of the year 28 of the Kani§ka era'll a Kusaiia ruler, namely 
Kanaka's successor, Vasa^ka, is acknowledged in the dating. If the year 28 is equated to 
r. 106 A.D., a question arises as to the conquests of Gautamiputra Satakan?i, which must then 
have been made partly against Ku§aoa rulers or suzerains ; if we prefer a date c. 158 or 
later, there is* a problem in regard to Rudradaman or his successors. 

The latest conceivable equivalent for the Sanchi insciiption year 28 would be c, 178 
A.D, ; for this w'ould imply a commencement of Kaniska’s reign in c. 150 A.O., and his ccii- 
quest of the madhyode&a of Hindustan in c. 151-2 a.d. ; and the Chinese knowledge of the 
conquest of Tung-li, which was either identical with, or later than, that conquest, cannot be 
placed later than 159 a.d. The activities' of Gautamiputra Satakariii and Rudradaman would 
then have been long prior to any Kusana suzerainty in Sanchi. But in the year 136 = c. 79 
A.D., of the Taxila Silver Scroll inscription the Kuisaiiia were dominant in Taxila ; and an 
interval of more than 70 years, apparently void of events and of record, would separate their 
establishment there from the commencement of Kani§ka s reign and of his aggression again€)'t 
the madhya-desa. If, again, we equate the year 28 to c. 158 a.d., sio that Kani§kas era 
commences in c. 130 a.d., the Sui-Vihar inscription of year 11 assures us that in c. ^30 H 10, 
= c. 140, A.D., the Ku§aua authority covered the region of Multan. Gautamiputra Sata- 
karui’s reign had ended probably before 130 a.d. ; but the year 140 a.d. falls in about the 
middle of Rudradamana’s career (c. 130 — c. 150 a.d.) ; and, since the latter’s territories 
included Sindh and a portion of Marwar in Western Rajputana (Rapson, p. cxix), his 
adjacency to the Ku§anas is such that there must have been interrelations ; as' regards Eastern 
Malwa, which 17 (or less) years later was to come under the s'uzerainty (at least) of the 
Ku^aua Vasa^ka, such interrelation is inevitably to be admitted.. It would then be highly 
probable that Rudradaman’s campaigns against the Andhras had been undertaken with 
Ku§a 3 ?a countenance or support ; and his' well-known boast of having acquired for himself 
the status of mahd-k^atrapa,^'^ a statement which has always provoked the question, ‘ Acquir- 
ed from whom’, would be convincingly explained by his having received that recognitk«i 
as a feudatory of the Ku^pas, who are known to have had feudatories bearing that title. 

Both these datings of Kaniska, c. 150 and c, 130 a.d., ignore the passage in the Peiiplus 
brought to light by Sylvain Levi. In itself such failure of adjustment is not, so long as 
Sandanes is an entirely problematical person, a serious objection, since the Periplus date is 
c. 80 A.D., some 70 or 50 years earlier, and might be quite irrelevant. But they; cannot be 
excused for ignoring the ' Saka ’ era of Western India, which has an initial year 78 A.D., 
noticeably approximate to the Periplus date. For Rudradaman by his date 52 (Andhra) 
and 72 (Gimar) is' linked to the ‘Saka’ era, which was maintained by his successors and 
which, since his first known year is 52, was in all probability used by his father, Jayadamar*, 
and his grandfather, Castana. The figure 52 would allow the supposi^^ion that Ca§tana, who 
might indeed have been a person of more significance than is known, was the actual initiator 
of the era. But we have seen (pp. 9-10) that at the time of the Periplus passage Ujjain 
had ceased to be the ‘ royal seat ’ of Ca§tana : it is therefore more likely that the foundation 
of the era was oxinected with Cai§tana, if connected at all, by a loss of status than by an 
aggrandizement ; and, in fact, it has been recognized that in the life-time of Rudrad^an's 
father or grandfather there had been a family reverse, which he had had to retrieve. 
Nahapana had, we have seen, belonged to an earlier period : and no other founder of the 
‘ Saka ' era, which, unless identical with that of Kanii§ka, was never used at all in northern 
Indi^, can be named, except 'Sandanest,’ Sandanes, who in the Periplus is a commanding 


40. Rapson, op. cit. p. cxi. 41. See Luders, List, no. 161 & p. 175. 

42. Cf. Rapson, op. ctl., p. cxvii. 43. Cf, Rapson, op. cit., p. cxvii. 

44. On a supposition that Wima Kadphises was the founder see infra, pp. 49-51. 
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figure, has the advantage of indubitable approximate contemporaneity with the initiation of 
the era : his interposition can be supposed to have caused in Ujjain the displacement of 
Ca§tana, who may have retired to be ‘ king-satrap ' in Cutch, where his grandson Rudra- 
daman first comes' to light : and, if Sandanes was Kani§ka, it would be highly consistent to 
find Kanii§ka’s successor, Viasa§ka, as suzerain or ruler m Sanchi in year 28 of Sandanes’ 
era. That Rudradaman, and possibly his* two predecessors, should have used the era w'ill 
have resulted from their position in relation to Kani§ka. 

Two questions here arise, one of more limited scope, the other more general. If Sanchi 
was in year 28, = 106 a.d., under Kus^aaja control and if the 'K^haratas of Barygaza, etc., 
had remained under the same influence, how was it possible for Gautamiputra Satakarigi, 
some 18 or so years later (if in his JL8th year), to attacK and conquer both? The event 
would have taken place in year c. 124 a.d., = year c. 46 of the Kaniska era, and accordingly 
during the reign of Huviska. Unfortunately, we have no knowledge of the action's of Huviska, 
and therefore cannot seriously confront the question. But it seems clear that the Indian 
headquarters of Kaniska and his successors were at Mathura ; and the Satraps in districts 
relatively so remote as Sanchi and the Konkan may have been left, normally to defend them- 
selves. It may be noted that, if for Vasa^ka’s year 28 we adopt a later equivalent, c. 158 
A.D., which would probably be in the time of Rudradaman's successor, we shall similarly be 
at a loss to explain how^ Sanchi returned under Saka control, which clearly w’as the situation 
at least c. 200 a.d. and so remained. It may be that from the time of Rudradaman’s re- 
conquest, it was never continuously otherwise, any interference by the suzerain in the domain 
of the king-satiaps being merely occasional. Hence Gautamiputra may not have had to 
face any .collision with the Kit^anas themselves. 

The wider question is how to explain the total void of reference to the Kusaiias in the 
records relating to Gautamiputra and in those relating to Rudradaman, w'ho both indubitably 
had Ku§apa contemporaries. Gautamiputra, ‘ who crushed the pride and conceit of the 
K^atriyas ; who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas .... w'ho rooted out the 
Khakharata family ; who restored the glory of the Satavahana race ( Rapson, pp. x-ixvi- 
vii)., had apparently never heard of Ku^as or Tukharas. We may suppose that Gautami- 
putra did not distinguish racially between the Ku§aiias' and the Sakas, with whom alone he 
had been in conflict. In the case of Rudradaman, himself a Saka or Pahlava, whos^ domi- 
nions extended near to the confines of the northern power, a different explanation is requisite. 
We may conceive that it wa^ not to his interest or taste, as a highly Hinduized ruler, to 
refer to them more explicitly than by the mention of his promotion to the rank of jnaha- 
ki^atrapa* His successors, whose dominions served as a permanent cushion between the 
Ku^apas and the Deccan powers, may have experienced little or no interference from the 
former, whose interests were mainly concerned with the Punjab and the Hindukush coun- 
tries and who even in the madhya-desa seem from the Chinese account to have been content 
with exaction of tribute. A more general caul^ will have been the persistent indifference of 
the people of Western and Southern India in regard to occurrences in the north. What should 
we learn from western or southern sources concerning the Huna successors of! the Kusanas, 
or even concerning their Hindu adversaries, the Guptas? And what do we learn concerning 
the epiperor Harsavardhana beyond a single leference in inscriptions of the Calukya Puli- 
kesin, provoked by an actual aggression on the part of Harsa ? 

Sylvain Lfvfs important article has drawn attention to a part of the Kaniska question 
which previously had not been prominent in the discussion, though in connectiem with the 
‘ Saka ' era it had loomed largely in the background, namely the question of possible Kusana 
domination in Western (and Southern) India. He has established definitely two previously 
unobserved facts, (!) that approximately contemporary with the commencement of the 
' Saka ' era there wa*/ in the l^arukaccha region a dominant personality mentioned in the 
Pmplus by the name Sandanes, and (2) that the name is identifiable with a title, in Sanskrit 
Candana, certainly borne by Kani§ka. Even if it should turn out that Sandanes was not 
Kaniiska, the title may eventually bring Kani§ka to light in non-Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
where, except for the Rdja-tarangint, he has hitherto eluded research. If the equation 
3 
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Sandanes — Kani^ka were in itself certain, it would end all controversy concerning Kani§ka's 
date and era. But otherwise it does not appear that Western andi Southern Indian history 
furnish the decisive evidence required in a matter so much controverted : we can only 
say that the ‘ Saka ' era, if not founded by Kani^ka^ has no probable founders® An extensive 
Ku§aiia domination in Southern India does not to have been proved by LEVrs evidence 
concerning Tung-li or to be probable. 

V, Ku^anas and Chinese Turkestan. 

So far as has’ hitherto appeared, the Iranian evidence concerning the Kus^ija empire does 
not resolve the chronological difficulty : it proves that in Baktria the title Kushdn-shdh (or 
Shdhin-shdh) was from about 225 a.d. taken over byl the Sasanians, from whom it passed 
later to the Hephthalite Huns : in the Panjab^<^ in Kabul and the other countries south of 
the Hindu-Kush, and probably also in the Pamirs, the Ku§ana dynasty continued to rule, A 
passage in the Chinese Wei-liio, which, ignoring the loss of Baktria, states that ‘ the king- 
dom of Ki-pii), the kingdom of Ta-hia (Baktria), the kingdom of Kao-fu (Kabul), the 
kingdom of T‘ien-ehu, all depend upon the Yiieh-chih’, is regarded by Chavannes (p, 530 
n. 1) as proving that in the middle of the 3rd century a.d. the Ku^aija power was at its 
apogee. IXiring the period 245-250 a.d. a report from Indo-China to the Chinese court 
mentions a saying which names (3hina, the Greco- Roman world and the Yiieh-chih as a 
triad, obviously of Great Powers.^" Perhaps India proper was left out of account ; for a 
Buddhist text perhaps' translated in 266 or 281 a.d. mentions China, the Greco-Roman world, 
the Yiieh-chih (in the north- w^est), and India as the Four kingdoms ruled by 'sons of 
heaven ’ so that ‘ India ' proper, sc. the middle and east of Hindustan, may perhaps under 
Saka-Murun(Ja rulers,^ have resumed its independence. 

There remains, if we disregard a matter to be noticed in conclusion (infra), only Central 
Asia and the Chinese. It is useless to traverse again the old ground, the quotations from 
the Chinese Annals and the Shih-chi concerning the beginnings of the Yiieh-chih, the founda- 
tion of the Ku§aa>a kingdom and the conquest of ‘ India.’ But there is one event which, 
if certainly established and identified is decisive of the whole matter : and that is Kanina’s 
attempted invasion of Chinese Turkestan. The attempt and failure is described in Buddhist 
texts, first brought to light and translated by Ltvi in his ‘ Notes sur les Indo-Scythes * 
{Journal Asialique, IX, viii (1896), pp. 444-484, see p. 474) ; and that such an expedition 
was by early Buddhist tradition attributed to Kaniska no one would question.. 

Thisi celebrated enterprise and iailure of Kanaka we have every temptation to identify 
with an event recorded by the Chinese as having taken place in 90 a.d.^^ From about 73 
A.D. the famous General Pan Cha’ao had been in Chinese Turkestan, engaged in restoring 
the Chinese influence there, which had been in abeyance since Wangman’s' time ( c. 23 A.D. ) . 
In 85-7 A.D. the Chinese were supported by the Yiieh-chih and the people of K‘ang-kin in 
attacking Ku-§i (the Turfan-Guchen region) ;*nd this emboldened the Yiieh-chih to send in 
88 a mission demanding a Chinese princess in marriage. The mission was stopped by Pan 
Ch’ao, who had just reduced Yarkand to complete submission : in consequence of which 
affront the Yiieh-diih despatched acrosis the Pamir, in 90 a.d., an army of 70,000 men under 
their general Sie. When making for Kuca, a part of the force was ambushed, and the main 
body, checked by the strategy of Pan Ch'ao, retired without fighting. If this event is 
not identical with what from the Indian side is recorded in regard to Kani§ka, what Yiielr- 
chih king ^as concerned in it ? Clearly it cannot have been Wima Kadphises an event 

45. See supra, p. 35 n. 2, 46. As is proved by coins. 

47. See PEllHOT in Tmng-pao, 1923, pp. 121-2 

48. See Lilvi in Journal Asiatique, IX, ix (1897)., p. 23' n. 2, Pelliot in Toung-pao, 
1923, pp. 98-102, 122-3. 

49. See Lfevi in Journal Asiatique, CCXXIV (1934)., p. 11 n., CXXVIII (1936), p. 82. 

50. See Specht in Journal Asiatique, IX, x (1897), pp. 184-7, and Chavannes in 
Toung-pao, 1906, pp. 23?-3. 

51. As suggested by Professor Konow, Acta Orientalia, II, p, 133, /. Indian History, 
XII, p. 33. 
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so nearly affecting China itself could not have been left unmentioned in the oft-quoted 
passage from the same History (the Later Han Annals) which gives an account of Wima 

Kadphises and his conquest of ' India '.^2 Hence it would have to be attributed to some 
imagined Yiieh-chih ruler coming between Wima-Kadphises and Kaniska. Kaniska’s own 
well-certified attempt, if it took place at any other period, has passed entirely unmentioned 
in the Chinese Annals : and for the period 130-170 A.D., marked by a number of dated events 
recorded by the Chinese in regard to Ku-si, Karashahr, Kashgar and (Kh)yu-mi, the im- 
probability of such a failure to mention an invasion by the Great Yiieh-chih becomes prohi- 
bitive. The year 90 a.d. must be included in* the period of Kaniska’s reign as the date of 
his ' Sicilian expedition ' or his ‘ Moscow.’ 

As regards the ‘Chinese hostages’ whomi Hsiian-tsang reports (Beal. Buddhist Records, 

I, pp. 56-8, ,173-4) as having been entertained by Kaniska, it will be obvious not only to 
every Sinologist, but to every reader of the chapter in the Later Han Annals (Chavannes’ 
translation) that neither in the IvSt nor in the 2nd century a.d. can they have been real 
Chinese: probably they were peoples from a state (e.g. Khotan or Kashgar) or states in 
Chinese Turkestan,'*’^ and they may have been, like the Kashgar would-be king Ch’en-p'an 
in 113,-117 A.D. (see Specht in Journal Asiatique, IX, x (.1897), pp. 187-8, and Chavannes 
in Toung-pao, 1907, p. 205) rather exiles or refugees than hostages. They may have been 
brought back by the above mentioned Yiieh-chih expedition of 85-7 a.d. 

VL Kaniska Devaputra. 

, In conclusion we may note one particular on the Indian side which, if correctly under- 
stood, is. in itself decisive of the Kan$ika chronology. The appellation devaputra, we arc 
elsewhere endeavouring to idiow, is not known to have been applied to any Ku§ana ruler 
before Kanii^ka s time : in the Taxila Silver Scroll of year 136, = c, 79 a.d., the Maharaja 
lajadiraja Khusana is also devaputra. The date belongs accordingly to the reign of Kaniska 
and probably to hi^ first or second year, a conclusion in entire harmony with that which 
Sylvain L6vi has drawn from the mention of Sandanes in the Periplus : the early period jn 
the reign would account for the retention of tw'o earlier features' in the dating of the inscrip- 
tion, (1) the use of the era in prior use, (2) the omission of the king’s personal name. 

In this connection it seems advi^ble to add a word concerning the Khalatse Kharo^thi 
inscription dated in year 184 or 187 and edited by Professor Konow in Kharoshlhi Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 79-81, Somewhat previously {Acta Orient alia, V, pp. 31-2; Professor Konow 
had announced and discussed his reading of the king’s name as Uvima Kaythisa, which he 
thought to represent the Wima Kadphises of the coins ; and subsequently he has more than 
once'^4 emphatically reaffirmed his view, without apparently eliciting either concurrence or 
dissent in print. Probably it has been felt that the unavoidably inadequate photograph of 
the inscription which we owe to the late Dr. A. H. Francke, the discoverer,'"'^ precluded 
an adequate study of the text, of which the reading is at some points problematic. Having 
many years previously received through the kindness of Dr. Francke a copy of the photo- 
graph, I myself had thought the inscription not yet utilizable for historical discussions. One 
reaslon for this was that the name of the Maharaja, however read, might be that of a local 
ruler in Ladak, the country where Khalatse is situated. The fact, however, that a pro- 
bably Indian era is used seems to justify Professor Konow in seeking for a name known 
in Indian history ; and there is{, moreover, the employment of the Indian Kharosthi script, 
which we do not know to have been introduced at an early period even into KavShmir. Also 

52. That this conquest was prior to c. 79 A.D. is proved by the Taxila Silver Scroll ins- 
cription of year ,136 = 79 a.d., in the reign of a Ku^pa, It must have been known to Pan 
Ch'ao who in 78 a.d. was in communication with the Yiieh-diih (Chavannes, Toung-pao, 

II. vii (1906), p. 224). . ^ ^ ^ , 

53. The expression (Beal, I. p. 57) the territory ‘west of the river (Hoang-ho) nas 
variant and some very wide meanings in Chinese : see Franke, Gcschichte des Cnlneschen 
Reiches, III, pp. 107, 237. 

54. E.g. /. Ind, Hist., xii, p. 36. 

55. See hisi article in IDMG, 61, 592 and Plate H, no. 3, 
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in the main the script, of a comparatively early period, is quite legible. I have, however, 
long thought that the reading should differ from that propounded by Professor KoNOW : 
as to the first two aksaras of the name, u vi, there can be no disagreement ; and the last 
two are certainly si sa, unless a fault in the stone should justify Profes'sor KONOW in read- 
ing sa sa. The intervening three aksaras, read by Professor KoNow as ma ka vthi, consti- 
tute the problem, which can be properly studied only with the photograph at hand. Tht 
first two of them seem rather to collide in their lower portions, while the third, in itself 
diffiioilt, seems to be joined by an unfamiliar arrangement of strokes' at its foot to the 
following si {sa). Professor Konow thinks that in the first only the upper, quasi-serm- 
circular, curve is the aksara really designed, which accordingly would be ma, while the curve 
descending from it is due to a fault in the .stone and the straight vertical which diverges 
from the curve near its junction with the ma, and which is linked by a straight line from 
the same point to the following aksara, belongs to that following aksara, which accordingly 
cannot be anything by ka. It is here that I am unable to concur : it sieems to me that the 
aksara in question is one whole ; and this is confirmed by FranCKE's eye-copy, shown in 
his Plate ; and, that being the case, there can be no doubt that it is the aksara given under 
•nos. 3,5-37 in Professor Rapsons's Table (Kharosthi Inscriptions, Plate XIV) and occurring 
in Mathura Lion Capital Inscription I (Epigr. Indka, IX, p. 145 and PI. I)— where correct 
palishte i,??)na to palichhia, as proposed by Professor Luders — ^and Konow, (Kharoshlht 
Inscription, p. 48 and PI. VIII J), in the Maneshra Inscription of year 68 (Konow, op. cit. 
p. 20 and PI. 1. 10), an aksara leading bade to the Asoka form exhibited under 11 I in 
Buhler’s Table I and in all these cases read as ch(a). The name therefore is not Uvirna, 
but Uvicha. 

If this reading is’ admitted, it may be said that the matter is settled. For Uvicha cannot 
be anything other than the Huva^ka, Huvi^ka, Huksa, of the Mathura (Luders, List, 
nos. 35, 38, 41-3, 46, 51-2, 56) and Wardak inscriptions, and the Hufka of the Kashmir 
chronicle, Rdja-tarahginl. The circumstances in fact, agree. Ladak Would not have been 
likely to be visited from India except via Kashmir, and Khalatse will have witnessed the 
passage of tradmg, missionary and official parties en route for Chinese Turkestan Khotan 
in particular we know from its Chronicle to have had in early times active communications 
with Kashmir Buddhism. The date also accords : the years 184-7 of the old era used in 
Gandhara and coincident approximately, it is generally agreed, with the Indian Vikrama 
Eta of c. 57 B.C., would be c. 50 years later than the year 136 of the Taxila Silver Scroll 
inscription and, if that year were approximately the year 1 of the Kani^ka era, then the 
year 50 would fall within the known regnal period, years 28-60, of Huvi^ka. The mainten- 
ance of the old era in Kashmir, or Ladak, presents as Professor Konow has previously 
argued,"’' no serious) difficulty. 

With the remainder of the name the problem recommences. Profess Konow ’s reading 
of the first as a ka of which a part extends under and makes actual contact with a preceding 
ma we have already seen reason to reject. Taken by itself, the sign can be nothing but a v— 
since a vowel {a) is excluded by its straight horizontal top in comparison with the curved 
top of the preceding u. But here we should not ignore the fact that Francke’s eye-copy 
shows on the right of the v — shape a short horizontal lincj which suggests that part of the 
whole line joining the akifara to the preceding ch and constituting the ground for Frofessoi 
Kondw’sI supposition of a ka really does appertain to the u-. If that were so, we should 
not be entitled to read the aksara as ve, because univers'ally the e vowel of is attached 
to the horizontal top of the v, not to the vertical ; and that in this inscription the same would 
have been the case is evident from the position of the vowel-mark of i, which follows the 
same rule, in the preceding vi There is no apparent prolongation of Francke's little line. 


56. It is, of course, out of the question that an Indian Pmkrit should have been used 
by residents in Ladak, a country, no doubt, even then of Tibeto-Burman speech. Even at 
still remoter Tanktse, in the vicinity of the Pangkong lake, there are numerous rode drawings 
and writings, some even in Sogdian, the work of travellers and pilgrims. (See Francke. 
Berlin Academy Sitzungsberkhte, 1925, pp. 366-370). 

57. Acta Orientalia, V, p. 33 and Kharashthi Inscriptions, p. 81, 
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SO as to cross the stem of the v : wherefore a reading sta is likewise groundless. Accordingly 
there seems' to be no case for anything but va: 

In the next character, interpreted by Professor KoNOW as vthi (or else thvi), the main, 
but not the .sole, difficulty arises from the complex and totally unprecedented configuration 
which seems to join its foot to the foot of the following si {sa). To which of them does it 
belong ? Or is it perhaps an independent scratching, not contemporary with the inscription ? 
One thing seems certain : if joined to the first of the two, it does not yield a formi in any 
resfpect similar to the pi, with addition of a cross at the foot of its main vertical, which is 
seen on the coins of Wima Kadphises and which Buhler’s Table I, 27 exhibits as represent- 
ing * pti* (?) and Rapson reproduces as no. 220 in his Table (KharostJii Inscriptions, Plate 
XIV), ascribing to it the place Ipi. Even the part of the sign which we might be inclined 
to isolate as a v, as Professor Konovv also seems to have done, is subject to a doubt, since 
its stem is crossed both in Francke’s eye-copy and in the photograph by a line which renders 
the reading st no less possible : and, even if we totally ignore the subjoined lines, a doubt 
persists as to va or vu, sta or stu. 

The third ak^ara, if detached from the subjoined figure, presents no difficulty, being a 
clear sf or, if we suppose the vowel line to be an accidental scratching, sa. 

As regards' the total reading of the four nksaras, it seems that nothing plausible can at 
present be propounded and that the only hope is that light may come from a further inspec- 
tion and more elaborate facsimiles (photographs', estampages, etc.) of the inscription in situ, 
when that may be effectable. 

In the meanwhile it seems not superfluous to comment on the form of the name, Kav- 
thisa or Kathvisa, elicited by Professor Konow. In recommending it by a comparison with 
the Chinese Kao-cheti, Ancient Kdu-chien, Archaic perhaps Kap-fien, Professor Konow 
has' ignored the suggestion of Professor Pelliot {Toung-pao, XXVI (,1929), pp. 201 sqq. 
and JAs.., CCXXIV (193/t), pp. 38-9, n. 1.) that Kao<hen represents a miswTiting of what 
we should not transcribe as fiao-mi and that the form of the name reported by the contem- 
porary Chinese w^as something like Ka /3i. But what matters, except for purposes of Chinese 
philology, the Chinese form, or forms,, .subject to the manifold dubieties of foreign names, 
when we have the names in w’ell understood alphabetic script of equal antiquity ? in the 
particular instance w^e are specially fortunate : in clear Greek script on coins authorized 
by the kings themselves w'e find the name consistently spelled Kadphises or Kadphizes, except 
in perhaps its earliest occurrence, where it appears' as Kadaphh, The reconcilation here 
seenivS patent : the form Kadaphes proves that the vow^el following the ph was short and 
also that in some pronunciations there was a vocalic interval between the d and the ph ; 
and thus, if we omit the Greek conventional termination, h, we arrive at a form Kadaph 5-, 
or rather Jiadaj 5 -, elicited long ago by Maw3UArt {Erdnsakr, p. 204, n. 4)’ w'ho with good 
reason detected in it an Iranian form. The loss of the short vowel of the second syllable 
rjpsults in the form Kadj 5 - (perhaps Ka3f’s) which is the Greek Kadphis-. The forms 
represented in the Kharosthi script fall into line; Kaphsa or Kapsa coming either from 
Kadfs through the loss of the spirant^efore the fs, or from Kadf s'^Ka^afs-^ through 
the characteristically Iranian disappearance of the intervocalic media {d) or spirant (3); 
the form Kasa will represent the last reduction of tXa/s-. These numerous varieties of form 
correspond perhaps largely to dialectical or social differences, though in some cases the fuller 
forms may be due to wilful retention of archaic pronunciation. 

In one point Pmfessot Konow does, in fact, appeal to the Greek, namely in excusing 
the s of his Kavlhi^a on the ground that the Greek has s, though the Kharosthi Kati?) pt$a 
has always) the palatal sh sound (s). Though the argument from the Greek, which, having 
nsi sh, regularly substitutes its 5 , to the Kharosthi Prakrit, rich in s and s, is hardly valid, 
it must be admitted in the from Kapsa, ^Kaphsa, the Kharosthi itself employs the dental s. * 

58. Professor Rapson's Kalpisa {Kharo^^fhi Inscriptions, p. 3,16), if right, would ex(?n> 
plify the common change 8>/, 
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Can nothing, then, be put forward, even tentatively, in regard to the obscure second 
part of Maharaja Uvicha's name? Evidently it cannot be demanded that from the ques- 
tionable aksaras a definite name should be propounded for acceptance : our knowledge is 
limited, and in relation to Wima Kadphises the 'Varna Taksa (or k^u)ma' of the Mathura 
inscription'*^ is a problem of nomenclature wholly unsolved. But we might well be asked 
to indicate what sort of name would conceivably be appropriate. Uvkha/Huvi^ka being 
undoubtedly the main designation, the remainder might well be a title®^ or else a surname, 
the latter a patronymic, or a clan of nation-name or a geographical one. If it were pos- 
sible to extract from the problematic lettering, let us say, the form V as past, we should be 
tempted to account it with the VespaM of the Manikiiala inscription (see the Plate, no. 
xxvii, in Kharostki Inscriptions), name of a Satrap, who, since he was a ‘continuer of the 
Guyana lineage’ [Gusanava^nsasa^nvardhaka) , was certainly a member of the Kui^ana royal 
house. If that reading were actually given, the word might perhaps' be a patronymic. Far 
be it from me to propound such a reading, which would have its own si/U difficulty ; but it 
may serve as a type of what kind of name may have been appended to Uvkha, 

It will be clear that the Khalatse inscription seems to me to prove the opposite of Pro- 
fessor Konow’s contention that Wima Kadphises was alive in the year 184/187 = c. 129/ 
1S2 A.D. As regards Professor Konow’s other contention, that the ‘ India ’ conquered, as 
the Later Han Annals record, by Wima Kadphises was identical with the Hinduga-desa of 
the Kalakacarya story and the latter with Kathiawar and Sindh, and, further that Wima 
Kadphises was the founder of the Saka era,«i setting up the Nahapana family as his Satraps 
in Western India, we have already seen (1) that Hinduga-4esa~Shen4u—Yin-te-cWieh-kuo 
was a designation of India in general, so far as known (p. 21) and (2) that the first Naha- 
pana’s period was considerably earlier than that of W^ima Kadphises (pp. 12-3). There is 
therefore nothing to connect Wima Kadphises with Western India or with the Saka era ; 
and the argument that the era, if founded by Wima Kadphisfes, should have been known 
in northern India, and, if not founded by Kaniska, has no ascertainable founder, retains 

all its force. As to the suggestion that Wima Kadphises may have been alive at the dale 

(127 A.D.) of Pan Yung’s report and that accordingly the Yiieh-chih invade! of Chinese 
Turkestan defeated by Pan Ch’ao in 90 a.d., was' Wima Kadphises (unless it was his father, 
Kujula), it is hard not to use the word ‘incredible’. How could the Former Han Annals 
give the account which it gives of Kujula Kadphises and Wima Kadphises and afterwards 
relate the invasion of 90 a.d. without attributing it to one or other of them ? And, since the 
invasion of 90 a.d. is certainly, no one doubts, posterior to Kujula’s conquests, how could 
Pan Cha’o, the victor, not be aware that Kujula, (if not his son) was the invader, and how 
could this fail to be reported to the Imperial court ? Therefore the account of Kujula, at 
any rate, in the Later Han Annals goes back to Pan Ch’ao. But according to the view of 

Professor Konow Wima Kadphises had ‘ conquered India ' as early as 78 a.d. : therefore, if 

alive in 127 a.d., he must have been invader of 90 a.d., and the account of him given in the 
Later Han Annals goes back to Pan Ch’ao, and hi^ non-identification as the invader is in- 
explicable. Finally — not to insist upon the great improbability of Wima Kadphses’ reign 
(at least 78-129 a.d. = 50 years) in succession to an octogenarian father — one fails to see 
why the Taxila inscription of year 136 = c. 79 a%., according to Professor KONOW’s view, 
should be, so he maintains, ^*2 dated in Kujula’s reign, when Wima had already ‘ conquered 
India ’ and founded the Saka era. 


59. Arch, Survey of India Report, 1911-2, pp. 124-5. 

60. Professor Konow has suggested (/. Bombay Branch of the R, A, S., 1925 p. 8 

and n. 19, Kharosfhi Inscriptions, p. 148) that VespaH is a visvdsika * 

61. Acta Orkntalia, III, p. 68, V, pp. 33-5, Kharo^ffn Inscriptions, pp. Ixvii-viii, 

62. Acta Orientalia^ III, pp. 64Si-4, Kharo§(hi Inscriptions, pp. Jxiv-vi, 76, 




LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF PHYSICIANS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA FOR THEIR CARELESSNESS 
IN MEDICAL TREATMENT 

By 

L. STERNBACH, Bombay. 


L To the curiosities' of the Ancient Indian Law belong inter alia the notion of legal 
responsibility of physicians for their carelessness. Although the Indian law is not the oldest 
in which thia legal responsibility is put in force, it is one of the oldest. Probably the oldest 
code in which we can find the rule concerning the medical responsibility of physicians for 
their carelessness is the Hammurapi’s Code of Law. According to this code the physician 
who operates on a man or an animal and causes death is liable^ in case of a man, to the penalty 
of having his fingers cut off {lex tallionis) ; and in case of a slave he has to give another slave 
of the same kind.^ 

The Ancient Indian Dharmasastras and Artha^stras codify this question in a similar 
manner but their codification is more detailed and from the point of law better arranged. 

2. It is evident from the Dharma^stras that the physicians belong to persons of a 
lower class. Vas.^ refers to Mn. and states that neither a physician (cikitsaka) nor a trader, 
nor an actor, nor he who obeys a Sudra’s command, nor a thief can be called a Brahmapa.^ 
The food of a physician (cikitsaka) is considered as pus‘ and should never be eaten by 
a Biahmajja,= a {rfiysician (cikitsaka) must not be invited to a Sraddha^ say the Dharma- 
satsras, which is one more proof that their position was rather low. 

However, life is stronger than law.^ The physician (called vaidya) who saves' another 
person’s life because of his learning is highly esteemed and hbnoured. 

As it results from the Ancient Indian Literature he is' once accompanied to the door of 
the palace* and another time he receives a remuneration amounting to 200,<XX) kahapaJ)as 
which he has to share with the king Bimbisara» etc.i» and even the same Dharmasastras 
which say in one place that the physician is a person of low class, in another mention him 
among mother, father, sacrificial and domestic priest, teacher, child, old and sick pemons 
paternal relatives, kinsmen, maternal connections', brother etc.n and state that one should 
never have a dispute with these persons. However, neither Mn. nor Y. use for the meaning 
of a physician the word cikitsaka or bhi^aj, but use the word vaidya^- which means highly 

educated .”^ 2 , rr • 

The importance of the physicians and his great importance in everybody’s life is 
evident from Vi.‘ ‘ where we read that a snataka must not live in. a kingdom 
are no physicians, also K. understanding their necessity states that the physician (bhtso}) 


, 09,0 3. 1 have not found this rule in Mn. 

2 \S IIL3 4. Mn. IV-220. 

5 Mn! IV, 212 Y-I-162, G. XVIl-17, Vi. LI-10, Vas XlV-2, Ap. I, 6 , 18, 21, I-b, 19, 
15, MBH. XII-35-30.’ g 

7 ! Sm'“ The Harmonising of Law with the Requirement of Economic 
ing to the Ancient Indian Dharmasastras, Arthasaslras and Grhyasutras by L. Sternbach 

A.B.O.RJ., Vol. XXIII, p. 524. „ u- vttt 1 ift 

8. Leumann, Die Aformc p. 438. 9. Mahavagga VIII-1, 16. 

16 . J. J. Meyer's Das altindische Buch von Welt and Staatsleben, Leipzig, Zus, 

lf‘®Mn’ IV.179-180, Y-I-157-158. 12. Mn. IV-179, Y-M57. ^ . 

13. ' Therefore one can be in doubt as to whether these i^ssages relate t<> 

any case, i£ it relates to physicians it relates to a special kind of them, that is to highly 

educated ones. 

14. Vi. LXXI-66. 
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should be in the vicinity of the king for his personal safety he also hands over to the king 
medicines which have been proved by experiments.^® 

The physician (cikitsaka) is also considered as a non-suspicious person even if he moves 
in the vicinity of royal buildings' or goes at night in spite of curfew orders, and this regardless 
of what work is actually performed by him.i^ 

K. also considers physicians as persons who enjoy confidence and therefore decides that, 
for instance, the envoys sihould use as spies for their own aims some persons disguised as 
physicians (cikitsaka) or to use physicians (cikitsaka) as spies in order to make peace and 
break it as ^oon as it is convenient for the king or commander-in-chief. On the other hand 
K. advises the use of physicians (cikitsaka) as spies in order to poison seditious ministers*® 
or persons' of seditious character.^^ 

3. The responsibility of physicians for their careless medical treatment is only settled in 
three Dharmaiastras, namely in ‘Manava-Dharmsastra,-'^ Yajnavalkya-Dharma.^straj^-i Vi§nu* 
Smiti^i and in Kautilya’s' Artha^stra.^^ 

Although the Ancient Indian sources of law do not protect the patient directly because 
the patient does not get any indemnity in case of careless medical treatment on the part of 
the physician, neither his heirs get it in case of the death of the patient caused by a piiysician, 
but physicians are liable to penalties for their careless medical treatment which are collected 
by the king (state). This penalty is not: similar to the penalty fixed in the Hammurapi’s 
Code because the Ancient Indian sources of law do not fix the lex tallioms but impose on the 
physician a fine, the extent of which varies according to circumstances'. 

4. The Ancient Indian sources of law make a difference whether 

A. personal, or B. animals 

are subjected to medical treatment and, in case of persons, whether the patients are 
a. ordinary persons, or b. king's men (servants). 

5. The rule concerning the responsibility of physicians for careless medical treatment is 
expressed in Mn.2® in the following words : 

I 

All physicians who act incorrectly are liable to punishment.” 

This responsibility for the ” incorrect acting” is settled in detail in V. and VI. 

Y.27 states : Sim I 

” A physician who acts incorrectly should pay the first amercement in case of animals, 
the middlemost in case of men and the highest in case of king’s men.” 

Vi .28 states : 3^g I 

W 

“ A physician who acts incorrectly should pay the highesit amercement in case of persons 
of the highest rank’' (171), 

”The middlemost (amercement) in case of persons! (172). 


15. 

A6. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
28. 

edition. 


K. 43, 19 (§ 21). 

22. Mn. 

K. 44, 1-2 (§21). 

23. Y. 

K. 146, 6 (§36), 

24. Vi. 

K. 31, 4-5 (§16). 

25. K. 

K. 316, 11 (§123-124). 

26, IX-284. 

K. 240, 3 (§89). 

27. Y-II.242. 

K. 246, 13 (§90). 


Vi V-17M73, according to Durr's edition and Vi V-175-177 according to JOiY’s 
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“The first amercement in case of animals” (173). 

^ These two Dharma^stras regulate this question in an identical manner. They distin- 

guish three penalties in three different cases. 

Mn.29 regulates this question in a different manner. We read there 

“In case of non-human beings (physicians are liable to) the first, in the case of human 
beings to the middlemost amercement.” 

Hence Mn. distinguishes two different cases and two different penalties. 

On the other hand settles only one case i.e, the responsibility of physicians for 
their careless medical treatment of persons only. We find there the following sentence : 

(Phy^cians) who undertake medical treatment and death occurs in case of carelessness (are 
confirmed to) the middlemost (amercement). In casJe of increase of disease because of 
negligence — the punishment fixed for injury should be applied.” 

6. It results from the above mentioned ^sentences that the rule concerning the responsi- 
bility of physicians for their carelessness in medical treatment is confirmed. 

But Mn.-ii says : 

Y .'^2 and also use the word miihya which strictly speaking means “ without any 
result ” or ” uselessly.” Therefore it is doubtful whether means “ without any result '' 

or “ incorrectly.” There is a great difference from the point of view of law. To act without 
any result does not mean any guilty act but under the meaning ” incorrectly we understand 
a guilty act, at least {culpa levis). 

This indistinction is explained by the commentators. 

Medh.^‘^ says that the w^ord mithyd means the complete lack of medical knowledge or 
carelessness on the part of the physician. We read there “ The prescribing of medicines by 
dishonest practitioners may be done in tw^o ways : 

1. it may be due to the man being entirely devoid of theoretical and practical know- 
ledge, or ♦ 

2. to negligence op greed, even though the knowledge of the science is there.” 

Medh. does not even mention uselessness or cure without any result as probably 'it was 
for Medh. completely self-evident that it does not apply to this case. 

Mit.,‘^« commentator on Y. understands under the expression such a physician 

who in order to gain his livelihood poses' himself as a wcW qualified physician but in reality 
does not know the science of medicine. 

It is evident that Mit. know's only the first contingency as stated by Medh. Hence it 
is not negligence or carelessness’ but ignorance of medical treatment. 

However, probably, life brought about another settlement, and the physician became 
chiefly responsible for his carelessness and negligence. It sfcems to be evident from the only 
ancient Indian source of law which clearly regulates this matter, that is Kautilya’s Artha^stra ; 
we read in K, : 

Hence K settles this matter in the wisest manner ; K. know's two different cases. This 
distinction is made not ad persomm but ad rem. The penalty depends on the fact whether ; 

(a) the patient died, or 

(b) the illness of the patient increased, 

and it is indifferent to what social class the patient belonged. 

29. Mn. IX-284. 32. Y-II-242. 

30. K. 203, 13 (&7(>). 33. Vi. V-l,!!. 

3(1. Mn. IX-284. 34. Medh. ad Mn. IX-284. 

3p. According to Jha's translation of MamSmrti, Calcutta 1926 Vol. V-pp. 211-212. 

36. Mit. ad Y. 11-242, p. 137. 

4 
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7. As mentioned above according to Mn. the penalty depends on whether ; 

(1) a non -human being, or (2) a human being 

suffered a loss because of medical treatment, and according to Y and Vi. whether it is 

(,1) an animal, (2) a middle class man, or (3) a king’s man. 

Under the expression amdnusa (a non-human being) Medh.^^ understands cows, horses, 
elephants and so forth and Mit.^s under the expression tlryanc lower animals'. 

It is imquestionable that, from the! point of view of law, the expression tiryanc used in 
Y, and Vi,^^ is not well used by the author or authors of these Smrtis and the word amanu^ 
in Mn.4® is a much better expression because the codificators ’ aim was in principle to take 
under protection every living being which is not human. However, in practice this rule could 
be applied only to such living things! as were cured by, a physician or better to say by a 
veterinarian i.e. a physician for animals (tiryanc) only. 

Although Mn. mentions only human beings (mdnusa) as victims, Y. and Vi. mention 
rdjamdnu§a or uttamamdnusa on one hand, and mdnusa or madhyama on the other. 

Rdjammiusa or uttamamdnusa are persons of a higher class, especially king’s officials 
(king’s person) and madhyama or mdnusa are other common persons, persons of middle class. 
According to which category of persons the victim belongs, the fine will be greater or less. 
The rule is' that the higher the social class to which the victim belongs, the higher will be the 
responsibility of the physician for his carelessness. On this subject Mn. is more democratic 
as he imposes the same penalty on the physician for his carelessness, regardless of the social 
class of the victim. 

8. In principle the fine is the same in all the ancient Indian sources of law. In case of 

non-human beings, that is animals, the first amercement will be imposed. But according 
to Mn. and Vi. the first amercement amounts to 250 panas^- and according to Y. to 270 
patiasA^ ‘ 

In case of hmman beings, regardless of their rank, Mn. imposes the middlemost amerce- 
ment i.e. 500 pa$^as,^^ According to Y. and Vi. in case of persons who belong to the middle 
class!, the middlemost amercement is to be imposed.*^ ^ According to Vi. this middlemost 
amercement amounts also to 500 panas^^ but according to Y. amounts to 540 pai^as,^" In 
case of persons of the highest rank the highest amercement*^ is to be imposed. This highest 
amercement amounts according to Vi.**> to 1000 panas and according to to 1080 panas. 

According to K. in the case of the patient’s death, it is the mosit dangerous case, the 
middlemost amercement is to be imposed^* which amounts from 200- 5(X) panas/*- and in the 
less dangerous case, that is the prolongation of the distease, the punishment fixed for injuries 
should be imposed.^s This last penalty varies and amounts to 3-24 panasJ*^ 

The rule applied here is very clear and self-evident : dei>ending on the higher class of 
persons wronged (Mn., Y., Vi.) or on the higher wronged object (K.) the higher penalty is 
to be imposed. 

9. In K. we can find two other very interesting administrative and police rules which 
refer to physicians. 

We read in one place : 




37. Medh. ad'Un. IX-284. 

38. Mit. a4 Y-II-242, p. 137. 

39. Y-I-242, Vi V-173. 

40. Mn. IX-284. 

41. Mn. IX-284, Y-II-242, Vi V-173. 

42. Mn. VIII-138, Vi IV-14. 

43. Y-I-365. 

44. Mn. Vni-138. 

45. Y. 11-242, Vi. V-171. 

46. Vi IV-14. 


47. Y-I-365. 

48. Y. 11-242, Vi. V-172. 

49. Vi IV-14. 

50. Y-I-3te. 

51. K. ' 

52. K. 192 

53. K. 

54. K. § 73. 

55. K. 203, 13 
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“ Physicians who undertake a perilous medical treatment without informing and if death 
follows, are confined to the lowest fine.” 

In another place we read : 

II 

‘*Any physician who undertakes in secret the treatment of a patient from wounds or excess 
of unwholesome food or drink, as well as the master of the house, are only innocent when they 
report to the gopa or sthanika, otherwise both of them are equally guilty with the sufferer/’ 

In other words the physician in order to safeguard himself from a penalty which could 
be imposed on him when treating a grievous casie which might cause death, should inform 
the corresponding office i.e. the gopa or sthanika. In case he does not inform the office and 
death occurs he is liable to the first amercement which amounts from .12 to 96 panas.^^ The 
physician should ato immediately inform the gopa or sthanika in cases of being called to a 
patient who might be suspected of concealing his whereabouts. For the medical treatment 
of such a person, regardless of whether it be a wound or an excess of unwholesome food 
etc.*’”'" the physician, as well as he who entertains the patient in his house, is liable to the 
same penalty as the patient. 

This rule is well known in contemporary codes as well. These are the rules which are 
introduced particularly during war or in a state of emergency in order to find out the where- 
abouts of partisans or underground workers. 

The police State of Candragupta Maurya'^ introduced in the 4th century B.C. special 
“ modem legal rules'. It illustrates one more peculiarity and curiosity of the Ancient 
Indian Law. 



POST RAGHUNANDANA SMRTI WRITERS OF BENGAL 

By 

SURES CHANDRA BANERJI, Dacca. 

Gopala Nyaya-pancanana 

The name of Raghunandana is now-a-days a household word among the Hindus of 
Bengal. Tc him is given the credit of taking up for the first time a critical and scientific 
study of sqirti or the religious law in the province and of systematising the vast mass of 
Smrtic mles into usteful compendiums. In all religious matters in the life of a Hindu of Bengal 
the authority of Raghunandana is held supreme. Whoever cares to enquire about other Smrtic 
writers of this province either preceding or succeeding him ? Among the pre-Raghunandana 
writers the name of JImutavahana is gratefully remembered by posterity but he is the accred- 
ited founder of the Bengal school of secular law and has' little voice in purely religious matters. 
It is erroneous to suppose that in Bengal the scientific study of Smrti began with Raghunandana 
and with his passing away it came to a^ standstill. It will also perhaps be doing injustice to 
the dynamic personality of Raghunandana if we think that he merely innovated the critical 
method of studying the subject, but could leave no legacy to the posterity in the shape of a 
spirit of enquiry. It sieems that there has always been a current of Smrtic studies in this 
province, now rising now ebbing out reaching the highwatermark in Raghunandana s times. 
It may appear curious that while Raghunandana is remembered by one and all, the other 
writers should entirely sink into oblivion. It is, however, possible that Raghunandana, by 

56. K. 203, 13 

57. The diseases are enumerated only by example. 

58. I admit that Kaufilya’s Artha^stra gives a splendid picture on the State and legal 
rules of the time of Candragupta Maurya and his Minister Kautilya, although it is doubtful 
whether this Arthas^tra was really written in these times, 
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his flash of originality, outshone and eclipsed all others both preceding and succeeding him- 
self, and the people in general had their eyes blinded by the dazzling glow of this great 
Sinarta luminary and naturally could not even cast a side-glance at others. 

It may be that the writers following the footsteps of this giant of a scholar could produce 
nothing comparable to his works, yet it is worth while to consider how many of them were 
initiated to the method innovated by their predecessor and also assess the proper value^ how* 
ever small, of such later writings. 

Of the post-Raghunandana Smrti writers' of Bengal Gopala Nyayapahcanana appears to 
have been very prominent. The existence of a large number of MSS. of his works and also 
of numerous copies of the individual works, both in Bengal and outside, itself bears' testimony 
to the wide popularity enjoyed by this writer in the period immediately following Raghun- 
andana. Almost all the Catalogues of different collections of MSS. in this province and also 
in Mithila contain a fair number of MSS. of Gopala's works. Though the name Gopala is 
rather common in medieval Bengal, yet our author is distinguished by the epithet Nyaya- 
pahoanana. That at one time he was very well-known is borne out by the fact that in a 
good number of MSS. he is simply styled as Nyaya-pahcanana, and his name does not appeal 
at all. Another sign of the wide study of his works is that of the numerous MSS. a consider- 
able number has been found in each of the prominent districts' of Bengal, viz., Bpgra, Nadia, 
Dacca, Sylhet, Faridpur, and Hughly. If the provenance of MSS. proves anything, though 
very tentatively, we may hold that Gopala enjoyed popularity alike in the eastern and western 
parts of Bengal. The fact that Sylhet claims a fairly large number of MSS. does not, how- 
ever, prove anything conclusively about the author’s influence in Assam becauste Sylhet may 
he considered as a part of Bengal both geographically and culturally. Whatever might have 
been the actual extent of his influence over the contemporary society, by the 
volume and number of his works he certainly stands alone among the post-Raghunandana 
Smiti writers and easily supersedes them. 

Is it without any real purpose that Gopala, apparently a scholar of repute, devoted his 
time and energy to the compilation of these works ? It is our general impression that the 
Smrti writers of Bengal flourishing after Raghunandana were mere epitomists with no claim 
to any contribution whatsoever. A general survey of Gopala’s works reveals that he also 
epitomised the works of Raghunandana, but even as epitomes his works possess certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and as such deserve closer study. He traverses almost the 
same field as Raghunandana does, makes handy compendiums in simple and graceful style, 
scrupulously avoids subtle academic discussions and gives! us, in a nutshell, a lucid 
exposition of the accepted Smrti rules. He leaves a stamp of his originadity in the pages of 
his works where he subjects Raghunandana’s views to a critical examination instead of 
blindly following him, although in most cases he ultimately upholds the opinion of his pre- 
decessor. From his! critical acumen, simple language, and the popular method of treatment 
he appears to have been a teacher whose business it was not to refute the views of Raghu* 
nandana but to teach his works in a way that would make them accessible to the less learned 
section of the Hindu community. As an epitomist he is successful, as an expounder brilliant 
and unrivalled. It is not our business in this paper to make a comparative study of the 
contents of each of the individual works of Raghunandana and Goj^la inf order to show the 
exact ext^t and quality of the latter’s contributiom This is reserved for a future paper. 
We propose herein to ascertain the precise number of works written by Gopala and also to 
make an idea of his personal history and date. 

Date And Personal History Of Gopala 

Of all the dated MSS. of Gopala’s works known till now the earliest one bears the date 
S^a 1544 (or, 1622 a.d.).i This, therefore, supplies the lower limit of Goi^la’s date. 

Certain MSS. of the Mauca-mfjMya of Gopala contain the following lines at the end 
but before the colophon ^ ^ 


1. Sambmdha-nif^ya dated Saka 1544 (See l>e$, Cat, of MSS. in Mithila, Vo|. I, 
p. 49S. No. 417.). 
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qfeTRT^ I ^ 

This raises a doubt as to* whether this was a remark of the author himself and, therefore, 
the date hinted at in it is his own. In that case he lived in S^a ,1536 or 1614 A.D. Some 
of the MSS. containing the above couplet read ^ : for the former representing 

the number 5 and thus making a difference of only one year which may be ignored. The 
reason for assuming these lines to have been written by Gopala himself is that it appears 
before the colophon. Moreover, in one of the MSS. containing} these lines the date of copying 
it is given as San 1174 (Cerca 1768 a.d.) thus precluding the possibility of the above lines 
referring to the copyist s date.* The arguments against the authenticity of these lines are 
more cogent and convincing. In the first place, such a verse hinting at the author’s date 
does not ocair in any of Gopala’s works excepting the Asauca-nirmya and even then only 
very few of the numerous MSS. of this work contain this particular couplet. At best we 
may take 1614 a.d. instead of 1622 a.d. as the lower limit of Gopala's time. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the upper limit. The latest modern writer 
mentioned by Gopala is Raghunandana so that the lower limit of Raghimandana’s age will 
serve as the upper limit of Gopala’s time. The lower limit of Ragltunandana’s date is gener- 
ally placed in the third quarter of the 16th century a.d. Therefore, there is an interval of 
only a little over forty years between the lower limits of these two writers. Thus! even if 
we assume the earliest dated MS. (1614 A.a) to have been copied during the life-time of 
Gopala the possibility of his having been a later contemporary of Raghunandana is by no 
means p^ec^aded. Usually, how'e^^er, an author requires ripe experience and long-established 
reputation in order to be considered as an authority throughout a country or province. Had 
Gopala not been a writer of established fame his works could not possibly have been so 
extensively copied throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. If that be admitted we 
must have to consider Gopala as flourishing in the closing years of Raghunandana ’s life. From 
the above we plate Gopala roughly in the latter half of the 16th century a.d. 

The occurrence of the name of Gopala in the ccncluding verse of the Vivaddmava-setu, 
the huge digest of law, prepared by eleven Pundits at the instance of Warren Hastincs in 
about 1773 A.D., led MM. Haraprasad Sastri to conclude that the name referred to Gopala 
Nyaya-panncanana. According to Sastri he “ was an old man of Navadvipa when employed 
by Warren Hastinos.” 

We liave seen before that from dependable evidence Gopala Nyaya-panoanana may be 
said to have lived in the latter half of the 16th century. This precludes the possibility of 
this author being identical with the person so named in the Vivdddcrnava-setu, because this 
work was compiled nearly two hundred years after the birth of Gopala Nyaya-pancanana. 
Even if we leave aside the evidence of the doubtful verse of the Asauca-nirmya, which hints 
at the date of Gopala, we cannot possibly push down the lower limit of his time beyond 
1622 A.D. when the earliest known MS. of his w^ork appears to have been copied. Even if 
we suppose that Gopala was young at the time when this earliest MS. was copied we cannot 
reasonably hold that he was one of the compilers of the Vivddar^ava-setu, prepared after 
the lapse of a century and a half. All this makes us conclude that Gopala Nyaya-pancanana, 
the author of the Smrti oompendiums the names of w^hich end with the word “ ninjaya ” 
was somebody different from the later Gopala mentioned in the Vivaddrtiava-setu. This 
supposition has more than a mere conjectural value. The absence of the well-known epithet 
“ Nyaya-pancanana ” after the name of GopSla in the concluding verse of the Vivad^ttava^ 
setu confirms our conjecture. Another argument, though tentative, against the identity 
of these two authors is that had the same author produced the two treatises on law, viz,, 
this VivM^nstava-setu artd the Ddya-nirtiyaya it may be expected that these two words' would 
have dted each otlier at least in peculiar legal problems. 

2. Cp. (») Des, Cat oi MSS in Mitkild, Vol. I, No. II. («) Mitra^s Notices, vo|, ix, 
p. 267, No, 3188. (iii) Dacca University MSS, No. 113B, 327C, 199A, 
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Among the MSS. of Gopala’s works noticed by Sastri the earliest one is dated Saka 
1643^ (or 1721 A.D.). Probably for want of MSS. of earlier dates Sastri dia not see the 
abstirdity of Gopala Nyaya-pancanana being associated with the compilation of the 
Vivddart^ava-setu, H. P. Sastri seems inclined to say that Gopala Nyaya-pancanana was 
variously known as RamagopialaTarka-pahcanana, Gopala pancanana and Ramagopala Nyaya- 
pancanana.'^ But neither the name '' Ramagopala ” nor the epithet “ Tarka-paficanana " is 
found in the extant works of Gopala Nyaya-pancanana. Hence the mention of RamagopMa 
in the list of the compilers of the Vivddarnava-setu seems' to indicate a different writer. 
J. C. GhIosh, following the Navadipa tradition, holds that Ramagopala Nyayalaipkara of 
Navadvipa was one of the compilers of the Vivdddrnava-seiu.^ A comparison of the few 
extant MSS. of Gopala Nyayalamkara with those of Gopala Nyaya-pancanana point to their 
different authorship. 

Gopala is sSlent about himself. In his works he is diversely styled as Mahamahopadh- 
yaya, Nyaya-pancanana or simply Pancanana. He is surnamed Bhattac^ryya. If the 
introductory verses of one’s works which often contain a salutation prove anything about the 
creed of their author Gopala may be regarded as a Vaisnava. In the majority of his works 
he salutes' Visnu in various forms, e.g., Krsna, Rama, Syama, and Radhik^anta. etc. In 
very few of such verses, however, homage is also paid to Parvati or Siva. Tradition preserved 
among the present-day I^undits of Navadvipa makes Gopiala Nyaya-pancanana a resident 
of that place and a Vaidika Brahmana. 

Works attributed to Gopala-Nyaya-pancanana 


The names of his works have the usual ending “ nirnaya '' just as those of Raghunan- 
dana’s works have '' tatlva.'^ The influence' of Raghunandana on Gopala’s introductory 
verses is clearly manifest. For instance, the introductory verses of Raghunandana’s Ekadaoi- 
taltva ” reads as follows 


The introductory verse of Gcpala’s Samhandha-nhnaya is this 


^5R[.5rl%! II 

The authenticity of some of Gopala’s introductory verses is rendered doubtful by the 
fact that some of the MSS. do not contain any preliminary verse at all, whereas in some 
cases the verses of the same work read differently in different MSS. 

It is not possible for us to determine the exact number of works written by Gopala. In 
a MS. of the 'A5«M'ca-ni)T.oya, preserved in the Dacca University Collection, we fit^ a list of 
two sets of works whose names end respectively with “ nirnaya'’ and “ tattva ”. The works 
of the “ nirriaya ” group mentioned in it are thirteen in number and are as follows 

1. Tithi-nirtfaya, 2. Acara°, 3. Prayasdtta\ 4. Aiauca",, 5. Kala", 6. Sraddha", 7. Dava", 
8. Samkranti°, 9. Suddhi°, 10. Sahagainana° , 11. Sambandha°, 12. Vkara”, 13. Vivada° . 

It is not clear whether this listi indicates the total number of Gopaia’s works in the 
possesaon of the copyist or known to him. That the copyist did not intend to make an 
exhaustive list of these works seems probable because of the recognised twenty-eight tattvas 
of Raghunandana only seven are stated in the list. That! the above list is by no means 
exhaustive is also proved by the Catalogues and Notices of MSS. belonging to the different 
TOllections of MSS. in Bengal and outside. From these we learn the names of the follow- 
ing additional works of Gopala Nyaya-pandmana : — 

1. Ko?thi-njrruiya, 2. Mala-masa°, 3. Vyavastha° 4. Vmt\saTga-kTtya° 5. Yaga- 
vkara”, 6. Adhikari, 7. Saha-imaraifa-a§auca° 8. Durgotsava° . 


3. 


^ Preface to Asiatic Sec. Cat. oj Sans. MSS. by Sastri, vol iii d xxxi 

4. PrtncHdes oj Hindu Law, vol. ii, Calcutta, A917 (Preface) 

5. Cp. Prdyascitta-Hkham-prakara (Cal. Uni. MS. No. 2527) attributed to 
Nyaj^aipl^ra with the MSS. of Prayasdtta-ninfaya of Gopala Nyaya-peficanana 


Gopala 
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The introductxyry verses of the Tithi-mrnaya are different in different Though 

some of the MSS. have a different ending yet from] a description of their contents they 
appear to be the same work with slight modifications. 

It is curious that none of the MSS. of the Acdra-nirnaya contains any introductory verse 
at all. 

The Prdyascitta-nirriaya is, in some rare cases, calldd Prdyascitta-\kadamba, a name per- 
haps suggested to some copyisttei by the occurrence of the word Prdya^citta^kadamba” in 
the introductory verses of the work. As the names of all other works of Gopala end with 
the word “ nirrtaya'' the; latter name, does not seem to have been intended by the author. 

The Asauca-mrmy€t\ of Gopala must be distinguished from the? work of the same name 
attributed to one Vidyalaiphara.® 

The Kdla-nirriuyco is also sometimes designated as Mala-masa-kala-nirnaya perhaps be- 
cause some MSS. end with the words li It may be noted that 

unlike the usual introductory verses of the Namaskriya type the introductory verse of this 
work is of the Vastu-nirdesa variety. 

An anonymous work entitled Srdddha-nirnaya, noticed in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Catalogue (No. 428), appears to be a different work from the Srdddha-nivnctya of Gopala. 

The colophon to a MSS. of the Ddya-nirmya, variously known as Ddyabhdga-nirupana 
(or -iniTnaya)^ makes it a part of the Vivdda-nirnaya of the same author. But the fact 
that these two were independent works is established by the following remark of the author 
in his Vivdda-nirnaya • : — 

3Tsr I ^51 I 

I 

Thus we find that in the Vivdda-nhnaya ** Ddyabhdga" is just briefly referred to as one of 
the eighteen subjects of dispute. But Ddyabhdga in all its’ aspects is the subject-matter of 
the separate work, viz., the Ddya-nirnaya . The introductory vefrse of this work differs in 
different MSS, From the above Ddya-nin^aya seems to have been the real name of ilie 
work. A MS. of the Ddya-nir^aya is named vivdda-nirnaya perhaps 'from the false idea 
that the former w'as a part of the latter. 

Certain MSS, of the ^uddhi-nirnaya contain different introductory vehses. In one of 
the verses w'e are told that this work was composed after the Asauca^nm;iya (c.p. 

i ) 

No work entitled Saha-gamana-nirnaya is known to us. A small work named Saha- 
marat^a-asauca-virtjiaya, covering only about tliree folia, is found mixed up with a few other 
works of the nhnaya'' group in the Dacca University collection. In this little book we 
Tind mention of the persons competent for Saha -mar ana, the merits of the practice, and also 
the procedure of this rite along with the kind of Asauca resulting therefrom. The Asauca 
nirnaya of Gopala contains a few lines about this Asauca under the heading '' Saha-maraita- 
asauca-nmjiaya'' but mentions nothing about the other details connected with this practice 
as given in the above work. This leads us to suppose that the Saha-marana-as(mca-nm,iayay 
perhaps also called Saha-gamana-nirnaya, w^as a separate b(x>k. 

The Sambandha-niti^aya is variously known as Vivdha-nirnaya and Udvdha-nirriaya.' 

A MS. of the Viedra-nirnaya in the Dacca University ends with the words 3jpT- 

hut it is really the first part of the Viedra-nirnaya the other part being de- 
voted to Dana. 

A MS. entitled Adhikdri-nirnaya, mentioned in Mitra’s Notices,^ deals with persons 
qualified to perform Srdddha. But as there is no colophon we cannot ascertain whether 
this is a work of Gopala. The description of the contents does not conform to the Srdddha- 
nirnaya of Gopala. 


6. Dacca University MS. No. 2138C. 8. Vol. iii, p. 60, No. 1097. 

7. See Dacca University MS, 327 J. 
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The V ytwasthd-nirnaya of the Dacca University collection is nothing but a part of the 
Samhandha-Mri^aya of Gopala. An anonymous MS. of the Vyavasthd-nir^aya is mentioned 
in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Catalogue.^ From the introductory verse it seems to con- 
tain discussions oni Tithi, Samkrdnth Asauca, Suddhi, Adhikdn {Srdddhd-dhikmi?) , Prdyas- 
citta, Udvdhaf Day a, etc. 

From the forgoing pages we are in a position to say that the following works were 
composed by Gopala Nyaya-pahranana : — 

1. Asauca-nin^aya, 2. Acdra, 3. Kdla° (also called Mala-mdsa-kdla'' ) ^ 4. Ko^tf^i° 5. 
Ddya°y 6. Durgotsava°, 7, Vivdda°, 8. Vkdra (sometimes wrongly called Ydga-vicdra''),, 
9. Vr^otsarga-kxtya° f 10. Suddhi°, 11. Sraddha", 12. Saha-marai^a (also called Saha-mc^atya- 
asauca'' , 13. Sa7fikmnti°y 14. Sambandha"* (also called Vivdha"", or, Udvdha°). 

THE AFFRICATE c IN DRAVIDIAN. " 

Already a series of forms skh > i/e ac’ > st's in the proto-Indo-Iranian have been postu- 
lated and these have been deduced from the proto- Indo-European *gmskh6A Prof, Sid- 
dheswara Varma accepts this hypothesis as a definite improvement over the earlier ones and 
points out that ch must have been a plosive? in the proto-Indo-Iranian stage which is re- 
presented by a palato-alveolar phoneme in Lahnda, a modern Indo-Aryan dialect® In 
Tokhairian, however, the c sound was apparently a palatal affricative roughly L. V. 
Raipaswami Aiyyar seeks to establish the affricate value of c in Dravidian at least in initial 
position.® 

We have been informed* by Prof. T. N. Sreekanthaia of Mysore that his analysis of 
the regular Mysore Kannada pronunciation points to the conclusion that c is the blade-sound 
i.e. the tongue touches the back part of the teeth-ridge while it is bent making a sort of an 
ardi and it was never the tip sound produced by merely touching the. teeth-ridge. For 
instance, mufsu ‘to close' becomes* roughly mutcu (muccu) in the Mysore Kannadiga pro- 
nunciation. It occurred to us during February 1941 to investigate first-hand the pronunciation 
of c ot the Todas at the Nilgiris. Our informants invariably left the initial h in pronouncing 
the word hutsu (huccu) ‘mad' and their c was the regular Mysore Kannada c (the so- 
called blade-sound of Prof. Sreekanthia) perhaps in imitation. But in pronouncing the word 
cdkku ‘ bag however, our informants produced something like the' dental spirant or rather 
more precisely, something like the articulatory sound-complex ts but not the affricate ts in 
which the occlusive element — something like the articulatory sound complex — was maintained 
and the affricate ‘(composite sound) was totally absent. This sound-complex ts appears to 
be more like the articulation of a single predorso-denti-gingival occlusive-constrictive 
phomeme,^ The results of our investigations are no doubt very tentative in this matter. 
But they seem to negative the view that at least in initial position in Dravidian c has affricate 
value. We are drawing attention of scholars to this, only to point out that the whole question 
has to be thoroughly re-examined, in the light of field investigations of the aboriginal Dravi- 
dian dialects like the Toda and the Badaga, 

Poona C. R. Sankaran and G. S. Gai. 


9. Nd. 119. 

1. C. R. Sankaran, The New Indian Antiquary^ Vol. I. 1939, p. 633. 

2. Siddheshwara Varma, The New Indian Antiquary^ Vol. Ill, No. 10, 1941, p, 384. 
Siddheshwara VArma, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal II. 1^6. 

No. 2. pp. 72 and 75. 

4. E. Sapir, Language Vol. XII. 1936. p. 260 f. n. 3. 

5. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Jourtm of the Oriental Research Madras^ Vol. XI, 1937. 
pp. 3 and 4. 

6. ^ 'For this- term see E. F. Haden, The Physiology of French Consonant Changes* 
Language EHssertations, No. 26. Supplement Language^ Vol. 14. 1938. p. 41. 



BHANUKARA 


By 

G. V. DEVASTHALI, Nasik. 


Several attempts have been made up to now to give some information about the poet 
Bhanukara, who is also otherwise styled as Bh^udatta or Bhanukaramisra ; and Dr. H. 
D. Sharma'- seems to be the last writer who has made an attempt in this direction . But 
even he, it seems, was constrained to put forth only surmi&es rather than facts v/hich could 
be established on the strength of some solid- piece of evidence. Thus referring to the auth- 
orship of the Kumdra-Bhdrgaviya (KB) he merely depends upon the ground — none too solid 
— that some verses ascribed in anthologies to Bhanukara refer to Parasu-rama or some inci- 
dent in his life. Thus he writes^ ' that cut poet (Bhanukara) is the author of the KBy is 
inferred from the following verses which are apparently quoted from that work in the Padya- 
racand. 

5rf% 

^ ^ srnsr i 


Now this argument regarding the authorship of the KB is, to say the least, too flimsy. 
The first of the above-quoted verses is found in the Alanikdra-tilaka (AT) given as an illus- 
tration of the figures c^led Atisaya, Where then is the neceisisity of assuming that it is 
quoted from a work called the KB ? As for the other two verses, they in fact contain little 
that would warrant the assumption of such: a work. It is, therefore, difficult to draw any 
definite conclusion from these verses regarding the authorship of the KB as Dr. Sharma 
has tried to do. 

Still less definite he is regarding the author^ip of the AT and the Srhgdra-dipikd {SD). 
In this connection he declares that 'it is difficult to pronounce any judgment before their 
MSS are tlioroughly examined.' 

Not less indefinite is he regarding the question, of the native place of Bhanukara, though 
he has shown his inclination to give that honour to either Benares or Allahabad. This 
absence of definiteness is evident from the fact that after discussing this question at some 
length he ultimately remarks, "However, nothing can be said definitely about his native 
place and the problem raised by the two terms Videhabhub and Vidarbhabhuh yet remains 
to be solved."^ 

Thus it will be seen that (i) the question of the authorship of some of the works as- 
cribed popul' j ' to Bhanukara, (ii) the question of the exact number of works composed by 

‘The Poet Bhanukara' in the Annals of the B, O. R, /., Vol. XVII, 
3. JWd, p. 247. 


("quou 

"pp. 243 ‘ 2 

2. WWt 
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him, and also (iii) the question^ of his native place still stand in need of further investigation 
which it is proposed to carry on in the following lines. 

Taking up first the question of the authorship of the AT. we may refer to the verse’ 

etc. which has been noticed by Dr. Sharma. 
This verse we actually find in the AT given as an illustration of the figure called Ak,§epa. 
It is also* foimd in thQ^Rasa-t<xrangim (RT) as has been noticed by Dr. Sharma also. This 
verse, therefore, gives us ground strong enough to conclude that the AT is a work of the 
author of the RT, But we need not depend merely on the e\idence of this single^ verse 
occurring in these two works. There are some other considerations also which lead us to 
the same conclusion. All the colophons of the AT are at one in ascribing the work to Bhanu- 
kara (or Bhianudatta, or Bhanukaramisra).^ In the secorid introductory verse® the author 
has clearly given his name as Bhanu and styled himself sat-kavi ; and the idea expressed in 
this' verse seems to be only a continuation of the idea which Bhanukara has expressed in 
tlie concluding verse ^ of his Rasa-manfari (RM) . In fact Blianukara seems to be fond of 
playing on the names of his works as can be seen from the way in which he addresses the 
Goddess Sarasvati in the introductory verses » of his RT. A reference to the passing away 
of Gainesa, his father, and the indirect praise heaped upon him by our poet in a verse-’ in 


4. There are at least two more verses which are common to RJ and AT. 

They are : 

^3 i%5if55nr i 

Tig m ii 

i5l*TqF!T 2^^? ^513153 ftsTcfWr gW: I 

The former is given in tlie AT as an illustration of WSt (fol. 2h. of the B.B. 
R.A.S. MS.), and is also found in the RT (fol. 29a of B.M.C. 21 * 2 of the Bombay Uni- 
Vemityi (Ljlirary'),. The latter is found in the RT. (fol. 24b of B.M.C. 21-2 of B. U. 
Library) and forma the introductoiy^ verse of the AT where, however, according to all the 
MSS that I have gone through, the verse begins ^ ^ instead of 

5. I find that these names are indiscriminately used in the three MSS. of the AT that 
were available to me. 

6. The verse is : I 


(fol. lb of the B.B.R.A.S., MS. of the AT*.). 

7. The verse is : ' 

qiw «ft»ngjrT 

8. The verses are : iSireTflWW^lWRF: flc?Wftoft I 


WgW II 

tW: piJW SRftnffTRt. II 

'9. a. rRW: 
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his RT has been noticed by Dr. Sharmia, A similar phenomenon is noticeable in the 
also. This shows that the RT and the AT are both composed by one and! the same 
author and that too perhaps at a time when the memory of his deceased father was still 
lingering fresh in his mind. This conclusion is again supported by the fa)ct that in both 
these works Bhanukara on almost every page is found quoting verses composed by his father 
under the caption, yatha tatacaranamm . There can, therefore, be no idoubt that the AT 
is from the pen of Bhanukara who is the vsame as the author of the RT and consequently 
of the RM also. 

Now wc come to the authorship of the Kumara-bliargaviya . That a poem dealing with 
tile life-story of Parasurama must ha\^e been composed by Bhanukara is suggested not 
only by some verses referring to Parasurama being ascribed to Bhanukara in some antho- 
logies as has been argued by Dr. Sharma, but also by the actual occurrence of such verses 
In the RT, which is admittedly a work of Bhanukara. Thus in the RT we find three 
verses^ 1 which are prefaced by Bhanukara with the caption yatha Parasurdmavdkyam. 
Nor are references to Bhrgu-nandana^- wanting. Similar verses^^ we find in the AT also. 


^ 5T gjf: ^^3 II 

10. illustrates 3T«fg?l5^5Tr hy the following verse ; 


#cit II 

(fol. lOa of the B. B. R. A. S. MS. of the AT.). 

11. The verses are : 51RIR“R T.dft 

( r. ) i 

ll (fol. 3a. ) . 

^ ^.^5512??^ iinwrt ftT: SRJtl: 1 

^r: ll (fol. 13b.). 

?'»rRT?t)iT^g3rr^: f ct 

ci5r 5r^'T^3r^frJTtM5%^'Bcfr i 

( r- ) 2|sf|qr!:- 

f^cT ( r. ) % II fol. 15a.) 

12. Cf. 3Tf^?r 3!i5trfti'J555iirt 


H sn?!^ ll (fol. 3ab. ) . 

irrgfsr ( '^. ff ) ?>wrgg>i55»i555^q«rn:r5^ 

^ fSR: ll (fol. 26b.) . 


(fol. 29a ; quoted under note 4 above). The references in this and the last note are to 
B.M.C. 21-2 (a MS of RT.) in the Bombay Univeraty Library. 

13. etc.,, (sea note 4 above) . 
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But as has been already pointed out above these references by themselves may suggest only 
a probability of the poet Bhanukara having composed a work dealing with the life-story 
of Parasu-rama and having given to it the name KB, Rut they can’t help us to arrive 
at a definite conclusion to that effect. For it is also possible that these* are only stray verses 
composed by our poet referring to some incidents! in the life of Parasu-rama, just as there 
are verses-^ in which he lias referred to some incidents in the life of other deities or ava- 
t'aras. Some further evidence of a more definite nature is, therefore, needed before we can 
be sure regarding Bhanukara’s authorship of the KB ; and this we fortunately get when we 
turn to I. O., No. 4040 where Dr. EggeliIng has described a MS. of the KB. Among 
the introductory verses quoted there we get the verse : 

^Ttlt %rR etc. 

Now this verse, as has been already pointed out above, occurs not only in the RT but 
also in the AT which are definitely the w'orks of our Bhanukara. Here then is a circumstance 
which warrants the conclusion that Bhanukara is quoting this verse in his RT and AT from 
another work of his ; and this work as is seen from the quotations at I.O., No. 4040 is none 
other than the KB. There ^ould, therefore, be little difficulty now in ascribing the KB to 
Bhanukara the author of RM. P7'. and AT. 

As regards the ^rngdra-dtpikd (SD) no MS of this work seems to be available at pre- 
sent, so that it is not possible to make any statement regarding the authorship of that work. 

The question of the authorship of the KB and the AT has thusi been, settled ; and we 
now pass on to the next question regarding the exact number of works composed by our 
poet. That he is the author of RM.y RT, and the Gita-gauripati (GC) is accepted by all. 
Asl a result of the fore-going discussion we are now in a position to avscribe two more wwks, 
AT and KB, to him. But one more work our Bh^ukara has composed — a work which has 
not been noticed upto now by any scholar. While going through a MS of the AT I 
found Bhanukara referring to this work of his. Treating of the sabddlankdras in the fourth 
chapter of the AT Bhanukara informs! us that he would discuss the 

in another work which he would name CHtra-candrikd (CC)^'p. No MS of this work has 
[13. continued] 

Tig q; II 

(fol. 2hof the B.B.R.A.S. MS. oftheAf.). 

14. Cf. 51: i 

{RT, MS. B.M.C. 21-2, fol., 3a. This refers to the famous incident of 

f wiRrire ). 

gt: ^ i 

{RT, MS. B.M.C. 21-2, fol. 17a. This refers to the inddent of URiqffR, 



^ ^ I 

JFSiroqwitqU'nT qtftq II 

(RT, BJM.C. 21, 2, fol. 5b. Here is a reference to ), 

15. See note 4 above. 

16. I 

(fol. 12b. of thd B.B.R.A.S. MS. of the' AD. 
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been noticed anywhere up to now ; nor has any one brought to light the fact that Bhanukara 
has composed a work bearing the name of CC. The name is completely unknown upto now 
as is shown by the fact that even Dr. Rachavan, (the assistant editor of the New. Catalogus 
Catalogorum) , wilote to me that he is not aware of any such work, or any MSS. thereof. 
From what our poet has said about this work in the AT it is evident that the CC is a work 
dealing with the citra-kavya in its several aspects. This work, of course, must be understood 
as being different from the SD which, as the title of the work would suggest it, deals with 
the srhgara rasa at full length, a topic which is quite different from the topic that Bhanu- 
kara intended to treat of in his CC. As regards the exact number of works composed by 
Bhanukara we now can say that he, to be sure, composed six works viz. GG, RM, RT, AT, KB, 
and CC ; while his authorship of the seventh — the Srngdra-dipikd needs yet to be corroborated. 

Lastly comes the question of the native place of Bhanukara. The main evidence in this 
connection that has been relied upon as yet is that of the declaration which the poet him- 
self has made in the concluding verse^" of his RM. There he in clear terms hasi stated that 
his native place (that is^ how the word Desa is to be understood) is the land of the Videhas. 
This clearly shows that Videha i.e. Mithila is the native place of our poet. But the dis- 
covery of the variant vidarbhahhuh for videhabhiih was enough to throw doubt on this 
point ; and champions of the variant vidarbhahhuh put forth the claims of Vidarbha as 
against Videha. MM. Kane^s seems to have held that Bhanukara was a native 
of Mithila. He further identifies our poet’s father with Ganesvara-mantrin, brother 
of Viresvara, whose son Cantdesvara composed vivada-ratnakara and weighed himself 
in gold in 1335 a.d. Dr. Sharma>^ in this connection has rightly pointed out that 
Bhanukara is not quoted in the Sdrangadhma-paddhati, composed in 1363 a.d. ; 
and, therefore, he could not have lived earlier than that date. He is also right when he 
points out that Bhanukara wandered from king to king presumably in search of patronage , 20 
which he would not have been required to do had he really been the son of Gaiiesvaraman- 
trin. But though both these points in the statements of MM Kane are wrong, it does not 
mean that Bhanukara is not a native of Mithila .21 It only means that Bhanukara’s father 
is not to be identified with Gaiiesvara-mantrin as is done by MM Kane and others. Nor 
do Dr, Sharma’s own suggestions in this connection seem to be sound enough. He tells 
us that §e§a-Cintamani in hisi Parimala describes Bhanukara as a resident of Bradhnapura ; 
and further adds : “This (i.e., Bradhnapura nivasin)' seems to be equivalent to Sivapurani- 
vasin — Benares. His authorship of the Gitagauripati also supports this view.*’ 22 jhis 
suggestion of Dr. Sharma need riot detain us much, since it is based upon the fanciful iden- 
tification of Bradhnapura with Benares ; and also because nowhere else do we find any 
other fact to corroborate this idea. The argument based on the authorship of the GG is 
only too lame ; and the whole theory topples down when we remember that it is based on 
tlie statement of a commentator, and that it is directly contradicted by the declaration of 
the author himself. Even Dr. Sharma is not sure as regards the accuracy of this view 
and puts forth another which suggested itself to him from the verse^^ ksoniparyatamm etc. 


17. The verse is quoted in note 7 above. 

18. Cf. His edition of the Sdhitya-darpam, Introduction, pp. CXVIII f. 

19. Ibid. p. 245. 20. Ibid. p. 246 f. 

21. Dr. Sharma has tacitly assumed that it is an error to hold Videha to be the native 

place of and has ingeniously enough tried to show how the error originated and how 

it has found its vogue. All his argument is, however, based on presumption rather than any 
positive piece of evidence. It is also opposed to facts gathered from the works of Bhanukara 
him^f * and as such needs no special refutation. (For Dr. Sharma’s argument see Annals 
XVII, iii, p. 245 f.). 

22. Ibid, p. 246. ^ 

23. The whole verse is : 
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which is already noticed above. In this connection he remarks that 'from this verse one 
might suspect him to be a resident of Allahabad ! ' And to lend further support to his sug- 
gestion the Dr. adds : ' This can also! explain the fact of his having so many daksiijatya 
commentators. For it is well known that many families of Maharastra Briahmanas have 
long since been established atl Benares and Allahabad . ’ 24 here the doctor is making 
too much capital of the verse in question. When the author himself is declaring that his 
native place is Videhabhub (or even Vidarbhabhuh even if the variant is accepted), would 
it be right to disregard the direct statement of the' author concerned and go on speculating 
on the basis of the casual and indirect remarks of the author himself oir what is still worse 
the statements of some later commentator ? The suggestion that Benares or Allahabad may 
be the native place of Bhanukara is, therefore, quite unwarranted. And among the remain- 
ing two places claiming to be the native place of our poet, the claims of Vidarbhal seem to 
be ruled out by t^ie fact that Bhanukara describes his Desa as being ‘ beautified by the 
wavea of the river of the gods.’ This can evidently apply to Videha or Mithila, rather than 
Vidharbha ; and the former has, therefore, to be accepted as being the nativtt place of Bha- 
nukara. But this point can be more satisfactorily settled when w^e take into consideration 
the following points. The colophon^’ at the end of the RT as we find it in one of the MSS 
in the Bhadkamkar Collection of MSS in the University Library, Bombay, describes Bh^u- 
kara as a Maithila. Still more conclusive are the two vSlatements which Bhanukara has 
made in his AT, in the third chapter while dealing with the dosas. After defining and 
stating the varieties of the Visargado§a, Bhanukara goes on to illustrate that do§a. At the 
end of this section we get the following verse : 

3cr g???? 5155 3^T 1 

3?r ^ s?# 

The reference that Bhanukara has in this verse made to the king of Mithila can’t but bring 
on us the impression of our poet having some affinity to that king. This verse may. there- 
fore, help usi to conclude that our poet was a resident of Mithila ; and we find that this con- 
clusion is further strengthened by another passage in the same chapter of the AT where 

while illustrating the do§a called desya our poet writes : I fesTT 

I ^ 1 ^' Now there is no reason why Bhanukara should refer to 

the Maithila-sarhketa, unless it be that he Avas very closely associated and acquainted with 
the colloquial usage prevailing in Mithila, which would be possible only if he were a native 
of that place. Thus on the strength of the pieces of evidence stt forth above we may con- 
clude without any hesitation that Bh^ukara was a native pf Mithila. 

The question of the date, and also of the patronage, of our poet has been very ably 
discussed and materials throwing light on these points have been very distinctly set forth 
by my friend ProL Code ; and I may leave that topic here only by pointing out that a 


It must be remembered that it is not always safe to see personal reflection in each and 
every word written by a writer. That this verse is found in AT and also RT is already 
noted above. But it seems that Bhanukara has repeated this ide*. in his RT, in another 

verse also. Cf. ft gt 

ft:<Kaiin55fR5^55^ ^ II 

(RTMS. B.M.C. 21-2, fol. 26b.). 

24. Ibid f\p, 246. ^ 

25. The coloiAon is : 

qWTCcfW: I (RT MS. B.M.C. 21-2, fol. 29b.). 

26. B.B.R.A.S. MS. of the AT, fol. 6a. 

27. B.B.R.A.S. MS. of the AT, fol. 5a. 
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MS-« in the Bhagvatsinghji Collection of MSS in the University Library, Bombay is dated 
§aka 1512 (c. 1580 a.d.) which clearly shows that Bhanukara could not have lived later 
than about the third quarter of the sixteenth century a.d. 

The results of the foregoing discussion may now be stated in brief as follows : 

(1) The Kumara-bhargaviya and the Alarhkara-tilaka are the works of Bh^ukara 
who is the same as the author of the Rasamahjari and the Rasa-tarahgiiii. 

(2) The works which can be ascribed to this Bhianukara with certainty are six viz. 
RM, RT, AT, GG, KB, and CC ; while the authorship of the seventh viz. the Srngdra- 
dipiku needs corroboration.-*^ 

(3) Mithila, and not Vidarbha, or Benares, or Allahabad, is the native place of Bha- 
nukara . 

(4) The lowermost limit for the literary activity of Bhanukara can be tolerably fixed 
as about the third quarter of the sixteenth centur>" a.d. from the fact one of the MSS of 
his AT bears the date Saka 1512 (c. 1580 a.d.)3o 


28. This is No. 217 of the Bhagvatsinghji Collection of MSS. in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Library. Its date of copying etc., is recorded by the scribe in the following lines : 

5Tr% I 

# nft ^ ii 

Wii II (fol. 42a. ) . 

29. Dr. Sharma towards the end of his article on Bhanukara has given us several 
verses which have been ascribed to that poet, but' which, he declares, *are nowhere printed, 
but found only in MSS.’ Some of these, however, Lhave been able to trace in a lithograph 
edition of the RM published at Benares as far back as Saka 1717 (c. 1795 a.d. Cf. 

together with the a commentary thereon composed by 

I give here the of these verses together with the exact reference to the pages of this 

edition : 

etc. p. 78 verso, 
etc. p. 95 verso, 
etc. p. 99 verso. 

5 :^ etc. p. 49 verso. 

^g lfe S lr fJlfl' etc. p. 22 quarto. 

etc. p. 61 quarto. 


But still there remain about a dozen verses which have as yet remained untraced. 

30 In this article I have used one MS. of the RT (B.M.C. 21 ■2), one MS of AT 
(Bs. 217) and the lithograph edition of the /fiW from, the Univemty ^bay. I 

have also made use of two other MSS. of the AT, one from ^e B3.R.A.S. 
the odiCT frMn the B.O.R. Institute, Poona. I ain tonkful to Dr. Joshi. Mr. KApadi 
and Prof. Code for having allowed me to use these MSS* and works. 



TRANSPOSITION OF -R- IN THE WESTERN VERSIONS OF 
THE ASOKAN INSCRIPTIONS 


By 

G. C. BASU, Dacca University. 

Hultzsch, in the introduction to his edition of hmnpliom oj Asoka writes in connec- 
tion with the combined con^nants in the Girnar dialect : — “ there are among them soine 
ligatures in which the second consonant is placed first for the sake of convenience in writ- 
ing'* (p. Iviii). The cases given are — tp written pt, vy written yi\ si written is. About 
the conjuncts with -r he makes the following remarks We must transcribe kr, tr, pr, vt, 
and not rk, rt, rp. rv- The symbol rs, however, does duty for both sr and rs, rv for vr and 
rb” (p. lix). In the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra versions only the conjuncts of -r are said 
to have occurred and about these Hultzsch wnites It must be remembered that when- 
ever the above-mentioned words occur in the text the transcript shows the imperfect spelling 
of the inscriptions, but not the actual pronunciation” (p. Ixxxvii).'’ I consider it more 
likely that the writer wanted us to pronounce purva, but cc'mmitted the mistake of connect- 
ing the -r with -p instead of inserting it before the v ” (p. lix). He also quotes the authority 
of Buhler who had remarked that ” the order of the symbols does not conform to the actual 
pronunciation, but to the convenience of combination.” 

The cases of this so-called orthographic inaccuracy are the following i Hultzsch, p. 
Ixxxvii): — 

(1) r is combined with the preceding ak^ara 
(a) in rbh : grabhagara (^Skt. garbhagdm) 

{b) in rm : dhrama, krama ( -Skt. dhatma, kaima) 

ic) in 7V : pruva (~Skt. piirva) 

id) in 7 S : drasana, P7iyadrasi ( ~Skt. da7sana, Priyadarsi) 

(e) in r5 : prasada (pd7sada) 

(2) r is attached to the next following consonant 
{a) in rg : vagra, spag7a (-=Skt. varga, svarga) 

{b) in r/ : ki{7i {i=Skt. knti) 

(c) in 7th and rfh : athm ('=Skt art ha) 

{d) in 7v : sav7a {i=Skt. sa7va) 

The view that these disturbances are due to orthographic convenience or an error on the 
part of the scribes was, till recently, more or less the current one. But it does not sfeem 
credible! in view of the following facts : — First, if it was a matte’' of convenience why sliould 
there arise any difficulty in inscribing some particular letters' and not any other, and if the 
transpositions are regarded as errors of the scribes, why should they commit them only in 
the cases of some combinations and not in others? The common transpo«>ition of -r 
occurring in all the three western versions naturally raises this question. Second, if the 
transposition of -r was a matter of convenience or error why should we have it both in the 
Kharo^thi (SM) and in the Br^mi (G) versions? Both the scripts cannot have the same 
difficulty in the case of the same letter, nor the persons inscribing the letters can be expected to 
be the same so that they would commit the same mistake in caste of both the scripts. Third, 
if there wasf any difficulty ini cutting oilt the rocks as it might have been in the case of 
inscripitions why should the same transposition of -r be found in the Kharo§thi manuscript 
of the Dhammapada which was written on a different material ? Thus there arises consider- 
able doubt about the e3q)lanation first given by Buhler and then corroborated by Hultzsch. 
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I proposte to show in this paper that the transposition of the letter -r which was common 
to the Western versions' was not due to orthographic convenience or inaccuracy, but a 
linguistic pheonmenon having its origin in the North-west. 

The fact tliat the only sound which underwent shifting in the north-west version of the 
Asokan inscription was -r becomes significant. When it is found that in the Iranian langu- 
age there were three conditions for transposition of which that concerning -r was the main 
(Raichelt p. 80, § 165) and that in the old Indo- Aryan, this -r was the only sound 
which shifted its place in a number of words and forms. About the latter, Macdonell, 
in his Vedxc Grammar (p. 58) says : “ Apart from the few examples of. -ra before -s and 
-/i there are probably no certain instance of metathesis in the RV.” The fact that -r was 
solely or mainly connected with metathesis in the north-western versions of the Asokan 
inscriptions,” old Indo-Aryan and Iranian may well serve as a clue to our investigation, 
"^and it is worthwhile to trace this' phenomenon in the other dialects of the Indo Germanic 
family in order to see whether it is a feature common to most of the important languages, 
and, therefore, very old, or it is a tendency which cropped up locally in the mere vulgar 
dialects owing to some personal ignorance or idiosyncrasy only in the Indo-Iranian period, 
and in course of time died out at least in the! Indo-Aryan. If this transpcfeition is seen to 
be a tendency ocairring also in most of the Indo-Germani'c classical languages including 
Iranian and Indian we can stand on a surer ground in, respect of the view^ that the transposi- 
tion in this form of Prakrt was nothing but a phenomenon inherent in the language itself 
from an older period. 

Brugmann, in his Kune Grammatik ip. 245 f) has dealt with metathesis elaborately. 
Along with other cases of metathesis he gives the following in connection with -r : — Lat. 
tarpessita-tarpezila ; corcdtdrius-nocdtdrius ; intrepella-interpella ; disci plina~displicina\ latro- 
nicium-latrocinium. Germ, birrnen-brinnen : vrutin-vurhten ; beornam-jrohtian. Gk. ‘ Aphor- 
ditd~ Aphrodite ’ ; porti-proti ; kortaphos krotaphos. Salv. prase-par szas ; vleka-velkic. Arm. 
.s7^r&-(Skt.) sub lira ; e-Jbair-{LaL) jratcr, (Skt.) bhrdtar. O. fr. flaith- {Goih) valden ; jrass- 
( Skt. ) varsa. 

The author, moreov^er, divides the phenomenon of metathesis into three classes : — 
Regressive, Progressive and Reciprocal. AVhen the sound concerned moves to a backward 
direction it is regressive ; when to a forward direction it is progressive, and when there Is a 
mutual displacement of two sounds it is reciprocal. 

(1) Regressive — kdt-optron-kdiropton ; taphros-trdplios : instnvum-pristinum ; tcairo- 
ireato. 

(2) Progressive^enkdtraphos-krdtaphos ; Irddo-tddro ; crocodilus-cocodrillus ; cloaca- 
coacla ; praesaepes-pesebre. 

(3) Reciprocal — molibos-bolimos ; aphrodlte-aphrotidd ; silurus-shulus. 

The following instances may be taken for a comparison of the eastern with the western 
languages :--Av. capru, Gk. tru, Lat. quadru, Gall petru, Lith. ketvirtas, .Aksl. cetretz beside 
OIA. catvdm, catiir, Gk. terutos = *tetphrato$. OlA. hrwmti besides juhurat, hvarate, Lith. 
pazulnus- OIA. \'ruc, Gk. luk beside OIA, varcas, Lat. vacanus ; OIA. svasru-s, Aksl 
svekry, beside Skt. svasurah MHG. sibrube, Lith. skoverbiu. The illustrations contain not 
only the same linguistic phenomenon but also a common stock of words which fact definitely 
proves that the tendency of transposition of -r in a, word , began so early that it may be said 
to have occurred in the Indb-Germanic stage itself. Here may be added tlie remark of 
Brugmann that already in the Indo-Germanic stage uf w^as changed to ru under certain con- 
ditions. Thus we see that the change in question w^s neither a local nor a late one as it 
had its root very deep as well as widely spread and in this respect the Avestan and the Vedic 
languages should be considered asi parts organically connected with the whole and not iso- 
lated eastern languages exhibiting a local form of change. 

Now, keeping the western languages out of oiir consideration let usi see how in a number 
of common words this transposition took place in the Iranian and the Indian proving thereby 
that it was a feature of the languages which could not be utterly overlooked : 
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(1) Av. aOrava^^Ski, atharva; Av. caSrudasd = Skt, caturdasa ; Av. naffedrat^^ 
Skt. naptar ; Av. brdtuhyd (tfar brdtvryo) '= Skt. bhrutrbkyas. 

(2) Av. urvatem'— Skt, vratam ; Av, urvae& — Ski. Vusr, (Lat. voltur, Gk. Wretos); 
Av. urvaesam\^ Skt. var^a (Gk. rotkos); Av. urvdzemma = Skt*. vrddh ; Av. dvara^ti = Skt. 
dravati ; Av. Skt. tva^tr, 

Coniing to the Indo-Aryan itself we find a good number of instances in the cognate 
verbal forms which only increases the importance of the phenomenon in question : — 

Vsarj — sasarja, sarjana but srastum, sraksyati ; 

Vsarp — sasarpa, sarpma but srapsyati (also sarpsyati), sraptd \ 

V vr — varitum, avartt but vriyat, vavratuh ; 

V dhr — dharati^ dharanam but dhriyate, dadhre ; 

V hvr — hvrt but hrundti ; 

Vdrs — darsayati, darsana but dra;stum, adraksit ; 

\fhjh — barhati, babarha but brahman ; 

ydrh — darhati, adarhlt but drahyat ; 

y/mrj, mrs — mamdrja mdrstd, but mraksana \ 

Vkrs — karsitvd, cakarsa but krasiyah, krasman ; 

y/kr — akaram but akran, akrata. 

Other notable examples are — prasti beside pccrm ; h^asru beside svasura ; pratkiyas beside 
pdrtha : 

From what has been said above we get the following facts about which there cannot 
be any doubt : 

(1) The -r metathesis occurred in the various classical languages both w’estern and 

eastern and therefore. ' 

(2) It can be taken to be as old as the primitive Idg. period and 

(3) Of all the cases of transposition that of -r was the most wide-spread, in which 
respect the Avestan and the Vedic languages* are not exceptions. 

Now, before discussing the subsequent history of this metathesis we shall give the various 
classtes of transposition which were characteristic of the mediaeval dialects taking examples 
from classical languages as well as from its inscriptions. 

(1) The fast class may be taken to be that called by Brugmann regressive. Here 
the -r shifts from its position by giving up the conjunction with a following conscnant, 
crosses over the preceding vowel and goes in conjunct with the consonant w^hich preceded the 
vowel in itsf previous position (and which was generally the initial sound of the word e.g. 
datsand — drastavya ^ ; karsitvd — krasitnan ; dharma — dhrama, purva pruva. 

(2) The second class consists of Brugmann’s progressive metath^is, but is purely 
consonantal i.e. the -r before an adjacent constonant goes after it. It is remarkable tliat 
instances of it do not occur either in Indo-Aryan or in the Iranian but in the Western l^gu- 
ages ; and these too, though similar, were not exactly identical— cloaca--coacla, crocodilus— 
cocodrMus, treata—ieatro (Ital) ; sarva—savra, artha—dthra, 

(3) The third class isi what Brugmann mentions as ‘reciprocal’. It may al^ be 
called a ca^ of mutual transference, for, in the first two classes there is really the shifting 
of one sound only, but here it concerns two sounds taking each other’s place. We would 
have described it fully in connection with Middle Indo-Aryan if we called it the metathesis 
of mostly intervocal or single consonants with mutual displacement generally forming no 
conjunct. It is notable that the examples of this class aie taken by Brugmann from 
Western languages and in the case of Indian from the mediaeval Indo-Aryan and not from 
old Indo-Aryan as in the last case this form of metathesis is rare reliquiae— leriquiae ; 
strulussilurus \ MIA. kate^Ur—ka^eru ; hrade—daraka (AMg. draha); ardla—aldra. 

Now, coming to the later Indian languages we find that the first two are totally absent, 
but the third is in a growing condition so that in the Middle Indo-Aryan we get abundant 
examples of these in the various dialects? including Pali, Th^t it was a growing phenomena 
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would at once be marked if the Prakrta of the grammarians were compared with those of 
the Asokan inscriptions. It is, moreover, worth noticing that the examples' given by Geiger 

and PiscHEL almost invariably contain an -r, and the former actually remarks that the liquid 

•r is particularly susceptible to metathesis. 

(1) Pali — aldrika < ardlika ; kancru < kare^u ; pdrupana < prdvara^a. Here Geiger’s 
other remark is important Metathesis may take place after the insertion of a svara- 
bhakti vowel This means that even if originally there was a conjunct of -r it was first 
dissolved in Pali, and then the metathesis took place. This fact helps to prove clearly that 
the first two forms of transposition mentioned above having connection Avith some sort of 
conjunct ceased to exist in the Middle Indo-Aryan through the interference of an anaptyctic 
vowel. Thus--- kayird <^*kariyd <'*karyd ; similarly kayirati, payirupdsati, payiruddharati ; 
Tahada harada hta-da (AMg. dr aha) acchera dsacarya. There are a few^ examples of 
metathesis which can be called progressive but that also is not the same as stated under (2) 
above as it is not purely comonantal :~-hirati *hiryate hriyate ; similarly bkiratif 
purati, klrali etc. It should also be noticed that this insertion of a vowel shows the inherent 
weakness of the sound -r which is preserved here only by making it intervocal. 

(2) Pr^rt — Alacapura. dndla, kcnneru, naddla etc., daha (JM. AMg. dr aha), dthara 
(Kdirgha), pdhando i<i updnahou) , marahatta, rahassa (<.hrasva), vdndrast, halidra 
{<i haritdla) , halua (<Claghuka), hula'i beside luhai. 

From the above it is proved that the regressive transposition of -r with a vowel, and 
forming thereby a conjunct (e.g. darsana <C drasana) died out in the Old Indian period, and 
never came to the Middle Indo-Aryan ; that the progressive transposition, of -r with a 
consonant, ojccurring in the Shahbazgarhi inscription and in the Avestan e.g. sarva > savra, 
catmdasa — caOrudaso, occurred neither In the old nor in the mediaeval Indian ; and that the 
transposition called rc^procal occurring abundantly in the Middle Indo-Aryan and being 
concerned with only inter vocal consonants was either a new independent development in 
India, or an inheritance from dialects other than the Vedic but of the old Indo-Aryan period ; 
at any rate it is something new in the history of Indo-Aryan proper. 

We have discussed all these in detail to prove two points : first, the regressive transposi- 
tion of -r with a vowel is not likely to be a scribal mistake as it has its' parallel in the 
Western classical tongues, in the Avestan, and especially in the Old Indo-Aryan. The pro- 
gressive conjunctional metathesis also was not unknown before. Second, considering solely 
from the point of view of Indo-Aiy^an philology, we must take this change as belonging to 
a time pre-historical and belonging to a place on the border of India and outside. It, therefore, 
pertains to the study of that state of the three languages, Iranian, Dardic and Indian, which 
had not yet developed their individual characteristics at least in this point. 

Here we are concerned with the northrwestern dialects including the Dardic. The other 
two branches, viz. the Iranian and Indian have helped us much in ascertaining) one of the 
features of the language. Now we shall examine the so-called north-western Prakrts and 
see whether they render any help in the matter. The records of the north-western Pri^fts 
are the following (1) Kharo§thl manuscript of the Dhammapada ; (2) Prakrt records of 
Niya ; (3 Kharosthi Inscriptions ; (4) the Khotan document of Endere ; (5) Coins ; (6) 
the modem Iranian and (7) the Dardic languages. 

(1) Of these the language of the Prakrt Dhammapada falls in the same class with 
that of the Astokan inscriptions in respect of -r metathesis as the following examples would 
show drugati for dmagati ; drumedhim for durmedhasali ; pravata for parvata ; °traka 
for ""cakra or ‘'taka; drigha for dtrgha; drugha for durgdt ; druraccha for dur-rak^yrA; 
drunivarana for dur-nivdra)fta ; druHlia\= dauh-iilya ; drusila for duhsilah ; drukita for 
du^krtam ; dru parnucu for duspramucyam. These undoubtedly show that the transposition 
could not be a matter of cinvenience or error on the part of the scribe, because the saipt, 
though the same in thi^ document and the inscriptions could not cause the same difficulty 
both on rock and on paper. If it is argued that they had a convention of placing the -r after 
a consonant, tiie evidence of Niya Prakrt and that of the Kharosthi inscriptions would prove 
to the contrary which have the -r preserved ip the proper place, 
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(2) Of the Khotan documents, the one found at Endere (No. 661), was written in a 
different script and dialect from the rest, and most of its iDhonetic peculiarities reappear in 

the Dardic languages, particularly in the Torwali. From the evidence of Torwali, it might 
be assumed that they were forms like *drtgha, *druvala in this dialect (as a palatal -r had 
changed the dentals into palatals), and so the vernacular has the forms 'flu, jiibal (J5SOS, 
VIII, p. 435 — Burrow). 

(3) Some instances of regressive -r- metathesis^ are met with in the coins of Western 
India e.g. — dhrama'' ; dramikasa ; tratarasa ; kramasa etc. 

(4) The evidence of the modem Dardic vernaculars is not without importeince here 
though they are far removed from the early mediaeval language in respect of time. Grierson 
writes {LSI. Vol. VIII, Pt. II, p. 9), “In the middle of the third century before our era 
the Emperor Asoka spread his rock inscriptions over the length and breadth of India. Thes(^ 
inscriptions were written in the vernaailar of his time and it need not surprise us that the 
one at Shahbazgarhi close to, if not actually in Dardic territory, contains many linguistic 
forms w^hich are related to Dardic.” In an article {JRAS, ,1904, p, 727) he compares the 
language of Shahbazgarhi with modern Dardic. There he showv^^ that Shahbazgarhi k, g, 

p, by st ~r 7 are retained in the modern languages e.g. kal. be, cf. Skt. krod ; gram, Skt. 
gram ; trehy^ Skt. tri ; putr—Skt putra ; istr, Skt. stri ; Bds. presya, cf. Skt. presita ; brohy 
Skt. bhrdtar.. Then on p. 730 he makes’ this remark : — “ Shahbazgarhi metathesis of -r in 
compounds {dhrarna, drasana, pruva. krama, srava etc.). So Skt. kayna — Kal. bb ; Skt. 
partm = Kal. pron ; Skt. karman ~ sina ; krom ; Skt. dirgha — kal. dr'iga. A more extreme 
case is Av. star == Bds. rasta. This will show that the Shahbazgarhi spellings' are not neces- 
sarily “ orthographic tatsam,as ’’ badly spelt. They represented a rea! pronunciation. “ Any 
comment on this remark is unnecessary here. 

(5) Metathesis of -r is not altogether unknown in modern Iranian : Av. Suxra, OP. 
Buxra, NP. surx. Sir. Sirah. Siv, Yazdi. Surkuk, Dig. Oss. Stirx. Av. vafra, NP. barf, 
Gab. Kaii Maz. Gil. Sarq. corf. Minj. varfah, Yidg.^ varfuh. Av. asru. NP. ars. Bal. ah. 
Av. xarana, Phi. kandr NP. kandr, Av. puma NP. pusat, Yarn, pulah. 

Had the remaining two dialects shown the same tendency to the -r metathesis our pro- 
position would leceive complete corroboration. But the Kharo^thl and the Niya dialects do 
not transpose -r. (Kh., of course, has a form like catnidasa). But there is one point which 

these two dialects have in common with the! others. It is retention of -r in a conjunct v;hich 
may somewhat help us in the investigation of the point under consideration for it is a special 
feature of the Western Asokan to retain an -r in conjunct as the following ca^ could 
show .‘-—stop -T } = retained in SMG. in Indian Prakrts the stop prevails ; v *r r— preserved 
in SM, but assimilation in others ; sibilant + r— preserved in SM but assimilation n others 
etc. 

(1) Niya Prakrt — Comparing this dialect with Western Asokan Burrow states that 
there is a better preservation of conjunct consonants — especially -r (and -s) in the former,— 
tr, rt etc. r > ri is almost universal, while in the Asokan dialects -r has disappeared in a 
large proportion ; -r + dental — better preserved in Niya ; r + preserved in Niya, but 
usually assimilated in the Asokan (also preserved with transposition of -r); ly, Ip preserved 
in Niya, but assimilated in Asokan. 

(2) Kharo§thI Inscriptions — Sten KONOW remarks that -r is generally well preserved. 
Also in compounds -r shows great power of resisftance, and this feature is said to be a rhark- 
ed characteristic of the dialect which distinguishes it from other Pralqts and reminds us of 
modem Dardic. Some of the examples are — rv — usually preser\^ed ; /r— of frequent occur- 
rence ; dfOr retained ; pra- quite common ; br, bhr- generally prq^rved. The -r is so strong 
a sound here that forms) even likeS Sra for Skt. Sa ; often sr is written for s,, srarva for 
sarva, srtva for satva occur. 

On th^ point, again, the evidence of the Iranian end the Dardic may be taken into 
consideration, 
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(3) Iranian — In all the following combinations, kr, ghr, tr, ntr, pr, ri^, rt, rd, rn, rm, 

^y* Tstt ~7 is assimilated to thd adjoining consonant in the Indian Pral^jts thus being 

a sound weakest of all. But in the Iranian all these would be converted to -rt whicli fact 
shows how strong this sound was in that language. 

(4) Dardic — G rierson, in Lingmstic Survey remarks : — 

“ In India when -r originally preceded another consonant it is usually di'opped ; but in 
the Dardic languages and in Kasmiri the -r i$ usually retained, and if any consonant is drop- 
ped it is the second one.” ” In India a Sanskrit tr, becomes t, but in the Dardic languages 
and in Kasmiri it may remain unchanged.” In his article on Conjunct consonants in 
Dardic” {BSOS VI, p. 36 f) he gives a comparative list of Sanskrit, Prakrt and Dardic 
conjunctal. Some examples from these would well illustrate the statement Skt. kr^ Pkt. kky 
jy, kty gr ; Skt. gr, Pkt. gg, D. gr, gl ; Skt. pr^ Pkt. ppy D. pi, phi ; Skt. hr, bhr, Pkt. hb, 
D. br, bly br ; Skt. tr, Pkt. tt, U, D. tr, tr, (t, fhl, Ol, hi) etc. (dr — is an exception) ; Skt. 
nlr, Pkt. nt, D, ntr, ndr ; Skt. rt, Pkt. tt, It, D. r, r 5 Skt. rd ; Pkt. did, d, D. rd, r (also d) ; 
Skt. rn, Pkt. nn, D.^r, s (also n ) ; If D. I ; Skt. Iw, Pkt. dd. D. /, (also jj) ; Skt. rv, Pkt. vv, 
D. r ; Skt. sir, Pkt. Uh, D. str, tr, hi, etc. Skt. sr Pkt. ss, D. sr etc.; Skt. sr, D. sr. In 
this table Grierson also gives the ” Wealern Prakrt” forms {i,e. forms occurring in the 
Kharo§thI inscription edited by Konow ) side by side with these given above. We mention 
these here in the same order as in the Dardic examples : — Western Prakrt — kr, gr, pr, br, 
t), dr, rt, rd, rv (all these are retained). (See under (2) above). From the two lists 
given above we find that the north-western dialect of the Asokan inscriptions had two features 
in respect of -r each in common with a number of local languages; they are (1) the sliift- 
ing the position of -r (fii-st list), and (2) the retention of -r in conjimcts' 

(second list. There is a third tenidency which is met with sporadically in the 

other western dialects but in very many cases in the Asokan and Dhammapada. It is the 
assimilation of -r with the adjoining sound. Taking these three features^ under two heads we 
.shall try to find outsthe conditions under which -r was retained in tacti in its original position 
and under which it was assimilated altogether or presferv’^ed with the help of transposition. 

The cases of the retention of -r in the Asokan inscriptions may be divided into two 
classes; — (1) r + consonant, and (2) consonant + r. Shahbazgarhi — (1) rt > t, f, tr ; rth 

> ih, thra, rdh > dh ; a-ibh > rabh ; a-r.m > ram ; ry > y, riy ; u-rv > ruv ; {rv >* v ) ; 

a-ri > ras, s ; a-r^ > ra§, ^ \ rsy ^ ] ip '> P ’, ly > I- Mansehra — br > b ; vr > v ; 

bhr > bh ; rg g ', rt 'y> t i a-rth > rath ; ly y vy > v. Girnar — bhr >i bh ; mr 

> riib ; in rg, igh, rt}, rt, rth, rd, rdh, rbh, rm, ry. Ip, ly the -r or -I is found to be assimilated ; 

u-rv > ruv ; rv > v ; a-r$ > ras {ars), s ; r^ > ^s, s. (2) (a). Initial — Dental + r =■- 
generally preserved in SG. labial t- r = preserv'ed in SG, in others only the labial remains. 

Sibilant + r — preserved in SMG, other versions retain only the sibilant. (b) medial — 

stop +r = Preserved in SMG, in others the stop prevails ; v r ~ preserv-ed in SM, assi- 
milation in others. Sibilant -fr = preserved in SM. in others assimilation. (See A compa- 
rative grammar of Asokan insteriptions, M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College Bulletin Vol. Ill, 
No. 3, pp. 270 f, 280 f.). 

All these examples, taken in a general way, yield to a law whid\^ might be formulated 
thus When an -r in conjunct succeeded a consonant it was retained in pronunciation, but 
when it preceded a consonant, and at the same time followed a vowel it was in some cases 
assimilated and in others it was shifted either backwards to follow a conslonant and precede 
the adjoining vowel, or it was moved foi^'ard to come after the consonant which originally 
followed' it.. In both of the! latter two cases -r was' made to formi a conjunct of which it 
became the second member and never the first in which position it reta^ed, it disappeared 
through assimilation. 

The formula may be put thus.— C — consonant and V = Vow'el and Ri— -r. In the 

caae of Consonant + r we have (a) Initial — CRV retained; (b) Medial. CRV 

retained. And in the case of r + Consonant we have (only medal) — CVRC^V^. , .> (a) 
...CRVC^V^... (6)...CVC,RV,,.. {c)-..CVCiV,... : 
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The -r Conjuncts in the Pralqt Dhammapada come under this general rule. (1) r + 
Consonant = rg > g ; rm > w ; rv> v ; ry > riy etc. Examples of the preservation of 

-r by transposition have been given above, (2) Consonant + r = kr, gr^ tr, dr, pr, br. etc. 
are all retained. 

Of the two dialects, Niya and (later) Kharosthi the latter shows some tendency to assi- 
milation in cases of r + consonant : rd > d ; rdh > dh ; 77 n y m) rv y v, mv ; rs y ^ 
(also pra > p) “ -r seems to have been weakly sounded and to have had a tendency to coalesce 
with dh to dh” (Konow cvi). 

From the foregoing sets of examples we get the following facts : — (1) In the Western 
dialects -r was in general, a very strong sound, having a great resisting power against assimi- 
lation ; (2) In the Iranian it wasi so strong that in the later forms of dialects it made all 
other sounds merge into it if there was a conjunct so that the combination became -rr, and 
in metathesis it often came before a consonant instead of going after it asi was the case iiT 
the Indo- Aryan. (3) In the Languages of Niya and (later) Kharo§thi inscriptions -r did 
not lose its existence by being assimilated in either of the two positions : r -1^' consonant and 
consonant + r. But the latter extending upto the 3rd century A.c. showed some signs of 
weakness. (4) The Asokan inscriptions and tlie Dhammapada show an -r which was still 
weaker, as this stound when in a previous position in a conjunct could hardly maintain its 
existence without being shifted to the subsequent position. 

Thus w^e can, roughly, make a gradation of the sound -r according to its strength if the 
question of time is’ not taken too seriously :—(,!) Iranian, (2) Niya, (3) Later Kharo^thi, 
(4) North-western Asokan inscriptions and Pr^it Dhammapada. 

Macdonell (ref. to Wackernagel I § 192b), in his Vcdic Giannnar (p. 44 §52 a), 
divides th^ Vedic language into two classes with reference to -t and -1. We may, here also, 
take for granted two main divisions of Indodranian behaving differently in respect of 
In the first the -r sound was very strong and did not yield to decay easily' ; this included 
the Iranian and the dialects of the north-west including some of the dialects of the Vedic. 
In the siecond, the -r sound was very w^eak (perhaps the weakest of all sounds, cf. gradation 
of consonants in respect of streAgth — (1) Stop, nasal, /, s, f, y, (r), and soon fell victim to 
assimilation and used to disappear in connection with almost every sJound unless separated 
by a svarabhakti vowel. This includes the dialects of India proper. May we not connect 
the two modes of divisions of the Indo-Iranian language, viz, that from the view-point of 
the prevalence cf -r (total, as in Iranian, and to a very great proportion, as in the Vcdic) 
as against 4 made previously and from the view-point of the retention of -r in conjuncts 
(either in the original position or by means of transposition) as against its disappearance 
through asJsimilation ? We may say in other words that the dialects which had only -r, and 
no or had the -r in an overwhelming proportion in comparison with 4 had a strong element 
of the former sound and therefore retained it ; and the dialects which yielded an increasing 
number of 4 in place of -r had a weaker element of the latter sound and easily began to 
allow its assimilation with other consonant. ^ 

The first class may be subdivided further : ( 1 ) the dialects w4iich had an -r more strongly 
pronounced and, thorefore, persisting, as in the Iranian tongues, fading partially but in a 
much later period ; (2) the dialects which had an -r of weaker articulation than that in the 
first, but surely much more strongly pronounced than in the regular Indian dialects. Here 
the -r began to be assimilated earlier being sometimes retained by transposition. 

It is almost impo!^S>k! to ascertain the areas originally occupied by the different dial^ts 
but this much can perhaps be said that of the first class, the first branch contained the Iranian 
proper, and the Ikiond the Dardic, the! mother dialects of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehina and 
the dialect of the Dhammapada (if the first does not include the other two). When the 
speakers of the latter dialects found that the -r was tending to disappear but was too strong 
to do away with it (because of its inherent quality or due to the influence of the neighbour- 
ing Iranian) they adopted a path via media, i.e., they did not drop it altogether but at the 
same time did not keep it at the pface in common with both the retaining and dropping 
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dialects. As it was tending to fade they made it more pronounced and clear by connecting 
it with a preceding consonant, as -r becomes* more prominent and clear if articulated alter 
a consonant than before it. (e.g. dhrama, savra and dharma, sarva). As such -r seems to 
have been a rolled sound in the utterance of which a free movement could be given to the 
tongue if there was no following consonant to be uttered. The trill in the Iranian was strong 
enough to retain -r in its original place and moreover, to convert other sounds into it. In 
the dialects of the border land the existence of -r with a trill was maintained to ^me extent 
by means of transposition. In the dialects' of India the trill, if at all, had disappeared long 
ago, and -r vva^ lost through assimilation at a very early period. 

Thus it is seen that the question of -r is’ rather complicated in the western dialects. It 
cannot be disposed of so easily as Buhler and Hultzsch had done. At any rate, the trans- 
t>osition of -r in these languages should be treated as a linguistic point and not as an ortho- 
graphic one. Grierson had hinted at it long ago, much before the edition of Hultzsch was 
published ; but as in this edition no reference to Grierson is to be found, it seems either 
Hultzsch had not seen his article or he had ignored its signiftcance. We entir^y agree 
with Grierson, bA as his examples are drawn only from modern vernaculars which are far- 
removed from the inscriptions in point of time we have taken up here mainly the older 
languages to prove the contention of the eminent linguist. It is for the readers to judge 
the amount of our succes's. 

Now, all that has been, said in this paper pertains mainly to the Shahbazgarhi and the 
Maneshra dialects and nothing has hitherto been said about the Girnar version where also 
this transposition occurs. In the two former versions the so-called orthographic disorder 
concerns only-r but here, in addition to this we find those of tp, vy and s/. yv for vy may 
be explained as a linguistic phenomenon as in old manuscripts we often find a weak y before 
a consonant (which, of course, may not be as early as the inscription). About the other 
two, tp, st no explanation other than orthographic can be given. But as the transposi- 
tion of -r is in common to the North-western versions it cannot be said to have fallen it tc 
the same line with others. It is needless to deal with this point here in detail, and suffice it 
to say that as there is a prevailing tendency of -r in the Dardic, so also to some extent in 
Lahnda, Sindhi and Western Pahari {BSOS vi, Grierson p. 356 ; viii Konow p. 608). Nq'W, 
if the middle Indian languages had some tendenc>^ to preserN^e -r like the Dardic they must 
have had the same neces'sity of retaining by transposition. If upto the Sindhi area this 
was the tendency it is not difficult to assume that the local old Prakrit of Girnar had 
imbibed it to some proportion from the neighbouring languages. It may there be a case of 
external influence from the north. 

Before concluding we shall make a passing remark on the relation of Pai^d Prakrt with 
/ the Dardic in respect of the -r sound in conjunct. We have examined all the lists of exam- 
ples given by Grierson (in his article, “ Pamci, PLiacas and modern Pisaca,” Z.D.M.G. 
1912 p. 49 f) from the various Prakrt grammars, and found that there is not a single instance 
in which an -r in conjunct is not either assimilated or ^parated by an anaptydtic vowel. 
Thus the Paisaci of the grammarians shows so sign of the retention of -r either by virtue 
of its own strength (as in Niya and later I*Qiaro!§tffi) or by some artifidal means, such as, 
transposition (as in the dialects of the Aso-kan inscription and Dhammapada). One might 
argue that this Pai^d represents a stage much later than the languages of the inscriptions 
and documents and by that time the -r had disappeared. But the evidence of modern 
Dardic; Lahnda and western Pahari forms a great block on the way as it i^ well known that 
these languages generally or partially retain an -r. U Ihe older and later forms' of a language 
show the same feature of retaining an -r, how is it that the middle form does not possess it ? 
The only inference would be that the Pai^ci Prakrt as described by the grammarians’ 
was not a proper* Dardic language in which -r was definitely a strong and persisting sound, 
nor was it connected with the languages of Niya documents and Kharo^thi inscriptions in 
which -r had “a great resisting pow^r.*' The matter is complicated in the borderland of 
India owing to the inter-influences exerted by the Iranian, Dardic and Indian and therefore 
it is diffilcult to arrive at any definite conclusion, but at any rate, the sound -r is so conSH 
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picuous here that it can be -welJ taken as a good criterion for the purpose of the classification 
of dialects, llie main principle or formula which we should always adopt here is that a 

language, if it is Dardic, must possess a strong element of -r ; if a metfiseval dialect does 
not fulfil this condition it must be placed outside the Dardic area. From this! point of view, 
the Pamd of the grammarians which drops -r altogether seems to belong to a tract to the 
East of the borderland and not to the West. 

May we connect the Paisad with the dialects of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra ? By the 3rd 
century before Christ thesJe dialects had managed to drop -r to a great extent (though not of 
course, in the same proportion as the Indian dialects). So that by the time of grammarians 
like Vararud and others they had done away with it totally. This' is a question which is 
out of place here, but the point we can remember is that the dialects of the north-western 
Asokan inscriptions and the Pamd might have belonged to a group which could not be 
at once said to be Dardic though the Asokan was considerably influenced by it. 


SAINT RAMADASA’S DISCOURSE ON THE WRITING 
AND PRESERVATION OF MANUSCRIPTS AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE FOR THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
PALEOGRAPHY. 

By P. K. Code, Poona. 

Some of the best manuscripts now preserved in the Government Manuscript Library at 
the B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, were written hundreds of years ago by Jaina Scribes, who were 
masters of the art of writing. The importance attached to manuscripts by the Jaina religion was 
evidently responsible for the production and preservation of these beautiful MSS» These specimens 
of neat, uniform and beautiful handwriting create an impression that the art of writing was not 
given so much attention in the Maharastra^ as that given to it in Gujarat^ and other places where 
Jaina religion dominated during the mediaeval period of Indian history. It appears, however, 
that the art of good writing was not altogether neglected by the people of the Mahara^ra as will be 
seen from some MSS available at the B. O. R. Institute and elsewhere. The question now arises 
whether any instructions regarding the art of writing and preservation of MSS as current in the 
Maharastra have been found incidentally recorded in the literature of the period prior to the 
advent of the English in the Maharastra. I have not searched for such information throughout the 
available Marathi texts, published and unpublished but the following discourse from Saint 
Ramad^a's magnum opus called the Dasahodha, though known to every educated reader of 
Maharastra appears to be unknown to people outside this province and it is for their benefit that 
I give here a rendering of it for scholars interested in the history of the art of writing and 
preservation of MSS as current in the different regions of India during the different periods of 
history^. 


1. It appears that the introduction of litho-press in Maharastra had a healthy effect on 
calligraphy. At any rate, many of the works printed by the litho-printing process show remarkable 
neatness, uniformity, and beauty of handwriting. I have before me the litho-copy of the Marathi 
translation of Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas published in 1830. It contains more than 450 
pages (7 inches X 12 inches) written very elegantly throughout. This hand-writing in DevanSgari 
characters compares very favourably with the neat and beautiful calligraphy of many voliqminous 
MSS written by Jain scribes. 

2. Compare the Lekhapaddhali (ed. by Dalal and Shrigondekar, G. O. S. Baroda, 
1925). This letter-writer recording forms of letter-writing etc. comes from Gujarat. It is based 
on MS A (16th cent ,) ; MS B (a. d. 1480) ; MS C (a. d. 1477) and MS D (16th cent ). 

3. In Appendix V to Lekhapaddhali (G.O.S. 1925) the editors have recorded some extracts 

regarding the or scribe from the Maisyapurana, the Garu4apurom, the §3rr>gadharapaddhati 
and the Patrakaumudi, The extracts about the or pen and the or ink are not accom- 

panied wijth the names of the sources from which they have been recorded. It is necessary to 
collect more literary evidence on these topics with a view to account for the great production 
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The Discourse of Saint Rnmadasa ( a . d . 1608*1682) referred to above is called Lp.khana^ 
ftirUpana {Dasabodha^ Dasaka XIX, Samasa 1) and reads as follows ; — 

“A Brahmin should study the art of writing in Devanagari characters (balabodha) in such 
a manner that connoisseurs of this art are pleased to have a look at his beautiful handwriting. 
The ink to be used for writing should be the best of its kind prepared from lamp-black. The 
characters should be written in a straight line and should be round in form but not too close to 
each other. The lines so written should be glossy black in appearance, standing close to each 
other, so much so that they should look like strings of pearls. Every letter should be clearly 
written. It should be of normal size. The downward strokes attached to letters, the oblique 
strokes, and also the curved marks above them should be neatly written. The handwriting should 
present such a uniform appearance that the M3 may appear to have been written with one and the 
same pen from start to finish. The blackness of letters, the thickness of the writing point and in 
;he same manner the turning and curvature of letters should be uniform. No two lines should touch 
each other ; the oblique strokes above the line should not cross the curved ones. The upper 
line should not touch the lower one and the letters should not be elongated. The leaf should be 
ruled with lead and the writing should be confined to these lead lines in a regulated manner. The 
distance between the lines should neither be too long nor too short. The writing should not be 
hindered by corrections ; it should be free from errors and the scribe should not be guilty of 
negligence. 

Those of young age have greater reason to write very carefully so that the readers should 
not get confounded. The writing should be of the middling variety because one can read very 
small characters in one's young age but not so in old age. There should be sufficient margin on 
all sides of the written matter, which should be a splendid performance. Even when the paper is 
decayed on aV sides the writing should remain in tact. 

In this manner a manuscript should be written very carefully. Such a manuscript becomes an 
object of envy to all persons, in whom a feeling of curiosity to see the writer of the manuscript is 
necessarily aroused. This physical frame of ours needs to be subjected to all sorts of hardships, if 
we are to attain extra-ordinary fame by our work, which should develop in others a special 
taste for it. 

Thick papers should be procured and they should be properly and carefully dipped 
in alum -water. All sorts of writing materials should be ready at hand. Knives, scissors, 
margin-boards, alum, large polishing cowrie, and the instrument for applying alum to the 
paper-^all such accessories of beautiful colours should be procured. Reeds should be broug^JJ^ 
from different #places and such of them as are thick, small and straight should be selected. 
Articles of various colours should be obtained. Pens with different points should be prepared 
from the reeds) capable of producing different lines and figures. Round pieces of lead of different 
colours as also Vermillion should be kept in stock. Dried lac-dye should be obtained by careful 
selection and pieces of rags soaked in ink should be dried — in this way different kinds of ink should 
be kept in stock. The last leaf of the manuscript should contain the words The 

of MSS on birch-bark, palm-leaves and paper, which now fills our MSS libraries. The formula for 
ink to be used to write on palm-leaves ( ) is given as follows : — 

“ HfSR W ^ I 

For making the ink durable the following formula is given : — 

" W ^ 9®Ig I 

fltsRPI Sift #1% 311? II 

g II ” 

The formula for ink to be used for writing marginal notes is as follows 
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manuscripts should be provided with boards of imported wood ( ). These boards 

should be polished and decorated with beautiful pictures in different colours. The manuscripts 
should be tied up with twisted cords and covered with various cloth wrappers as also pieces of red 
w'ax-cloth. All manuscripts should then be kept secure in boxes under lock and key'\ 

I have tried in the foregoing lines to give the reader a fair idea of the contents of the 
original discourse without leaving the moorings of the text but at the same time making it 
sufficiently readable and easy of understanding. This discourse composed about 300 years ago 
shows in an admirable manner not only the shrewdness and practical nature of Saint Ramadasa 
but his highest regard for manuscripts, which have been the repositories of our ancient heritage 
since the art of writing came into vogue. It also gives us the details of the manner in which MSS 
were written in the 17th century and the materials used for the writing and preservation of 
all MSS. 


MISCELLANEA 


THE DATE OF KING BHASKARA RAVI OF KERALA 

A Reply 

1. Previous Discussion 

Mr. K. N. Daniel's article ‘ The Date of Parkara Iravi Varmar ' appearing in New 
Indian Antiquary for April~May 1944 ( Vol. VII, Nos. 1 & 2 ) is a reply to n:\y article * The Date of 
Bhaskara Ravi Varman ( A ) published fifteen years ago ( in January 1929) in the now 

defunct Indian Antiquary, London. ( Vol. LVIIL 1^29, pp. 21 — 27 ), embodying my observations on 
Mr. K. G. Sankar's article on the same subject in the issue of that journal for August 1927 
( Vol. LVI, pp. 141—43 ), and on Mr. Daniel's article on the Malabar Christian copper-plate 
granted to Iravi Kortan by King Vira Raghava, published some time before in The Indian Antiquary 
itself. My Rejoinder contained also a summary of a controversy on Bhaskara Ravi's, date, conducted 
in 1926—27 between myself and Messrs. Daniel and Sankar for nearly a year in the columns of 
two Travancore news-papers, one in Malayalana ( since defunct ) and the other in English. 
( Bhaskara Ravi is the Sanskrit form of the Tamil name Parkara Iravi. ) 


II. My Dates 


May I invite the kind attention of scholars to my Rejoinder mentioned above ? In it 
1 suggested dates as follows 


Date ( a. D. ) 


Regnal year 


Event 


1031 

1047 

1048 
1060 
1085 
1105 

1105 or after 


1st 

2nd 

14th (2+12) 
38th (2+36) 
43rd ( wrong ) 


Birth 

Accession 

Coronation 

Perunna inscription engraved 
Jewish plates granted. 
Tirunelli plate No, 2 engraved 
Death 


I think that there was only one Bhaskara Ravi during the period covered by the Bhaskara 
Ravi inscriptions. Mr. Daniel thinks there were two. 


Ill, Langmge & Palaeography 

The following remark of mine in my R^oinder of 1921 bears repetition : ** Mr. Daniel has 
thrown overboard all considerations of the language and palaeography of the Bhaskara Ravi 
inscriptions. That is a serious mistake. In ascertaining the date of a genuine inscription the 
proper course, adopted by the generality of scholars, is to consider its linguistic and palae<^aphic 
suspects first. For, if the record is not spurious, there is no possibility at all of its being engraved in 
language and characters different from those of the actual time of writing. Whereas astronomical 
details mentioned in it may go wrong in some particular or other.” 

**YeX Mr. Daniel has preferred astronomical evidence to linguistic and palaeographic”.,..** 
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M^y I request competent 'scholars to publish in New Indiah Antiquary their opinion as to 
the linguistic and palaeographic age of the B. R. inscriptions after comparing them with other 

Malabar inscriptions of various periods ? To me the B. R. inscriptions appear to be of about 

1070 A.D. (1031 to 1105 or after), while Mr. Daniel takes them back to about 550 a.d. (518 to 587). 

As there is a difference, not of one or two' centuries, between our estimates, but of five 
or six centuries, the difference in language and palaeography will be quite conspicuous, This has to 
be ascertained before one can accept the sixth century. 

IV, The Jewish Song 

I found the song about Joseph ‘‘Rabhan"' in peculiarly Jewish Malayalam in two old, 
decaying MS books (one of blue paper, and the other of grey paper), that I got from Mattancheri 
were 

ari vetere anta vere, 

the second r alone being harsh n (Malayalam). But the MSS. mentioned by Mr. Daniel also have 
ari are (or ^e;, 

the second r alone being harsh. Short a is usually lengthened in singing, and very often written 
in the MSS. as long a. 

Common to both readings there are a, r, v, t, and r (L e, Hebrew aleph, resh, vau, tau, 
and resh), and the word anta indicating the year. It has also to be pointed out that in old 
Malayalam both anta and antu were written with a final short a, and were construed as an 
adjective or a noun respectively ( with two different meanings) according to the context. 

The Jewish chronogram can, therefore, in either case, be interpreted so as to yield “the 
6th day of the month lyar of the Hebrew year 4846, corresponding to a.d. 1085’*, as I have 
suggested in rny Rejoinder of 1929. 

V. Jewish Year, 

Mr. Daniel takes 3600 as the Kali year. But we cannot expect that era in a purely 
Jewish record or song in Hebrew or Malayalam. In such documents the Jews use *the era of the 
V^or\d,ov Annus Mundi', It has to be observed also that Kali is not indicated in the wording ''f 
the chronogram, The Hebrew era need not be specified in particular in such a Jewish song about 
a Jew, meant only for Jews. 

Postscript 

Here is a translation of certain passages from an article in Malayalam on the Jews of 
Kerala on pp. 19-24 of Mitavddi Annual for 1926, Calicut, Malabar. 

‘ About ten thousand Jews came under the leadership of Joseph Rabban (of the copper- 
plate), and the majority settled down in Cranganore. The Perumal (i.e. King Bhaskara Ravi) 
gave to Rabban the title Sri Anandan ' (which means he who exults in prosperity, or he in 
whom the goddess of prosperity delights). 

(P. 20, col. 2] “ For thirteen generations the family of Joseph Rabban lived in Cranganore 
with all power. In the thirteenth generation there were in this family only two brothers with 
the house-name Loossa. By this time the Portuguese had begun to come to India for trade. 
With their help the younger Loosa, a clever man eager for power, defeated the elder brother 
in a fight and drove him from Cranganore. What happened at last was that the Portuguese 
murdered the younger Loosa and took possession of Cranganore. The vanquished leader of the 
Jews came to Cx)chin and took refuge with the king of that place. After this the Portuguese, 
through religious spite, began to persecute the Cranganore Jews violently, and so in a short 
time [P. 21] they had to follow their leader to Cochin. It was in this manner that the Jews 
left Cranganore." 

Since the Jews as a nation are very particular about keeping their family pedigree ever 
fresh in their minds, we may depend upon the number 13 given above. So 13 generations 
from Joseph Rabban, the contemporary of King Bhaskara Ravi, bring us down to 1498 A.D., 
the. year in which the Portuguese came to Malabar. 13 generations cover 325-430 years, 
roughly. So Bhaskara Ravi and Joseph Rabban flourished in about 1068 or 1173 A.D., and 
not in the 6th cent. 

Mr. Daniel does not say whether the Hebrew books mentioned in his article give any 
circumstantial details about Joseph Rabban, in addition to the years recorded therein, In 
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modem, or recent, records and traditions of all peoples of Kerala we find an increasingly un- 
fortunate tendency, probably quite natural, but not excusable, to exaggerate their antiquity, 
and communal status, prowess, glory, &c. so much so that the scrutiny by Others, of more 
ancient, or contemporary documents is resented by every community. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the local Hebrew books mentioned above, give 
the dates in Anno Mundi, and not in the Kali era. So also the Jewish song about Joseph 
Rabban must be expected to give the date in Anno Mundi. 

Trivandrum T. K. Joseph. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SETUBANDHA. 

[ Communicated by Dr. Baburam Saksena ] 

The Seiubandha (or the Rdmasetu} or the Rdvanavaho)^ is the first and the most 
elaborately finished Mahakavya in MaKdrasiri Prakrta, Dandin pays an exquisite tribute to it in 
the Kavyadarsa^ and it is considered to be such an excellent piece of art by all Pandits that the 
ascription of its authorship to ancient India's master-artist, Kalidasa has never been questioned 
seriously. But is Kalidasa the author of thd Setubandha ? 

The Setubandha itself maintains reticence about its authorship. In such circumstances 
we have to depend upon the external evidence : 

1. Bana in his Harsa Carita says of Pravarasen ; 

gPTTFT qit II 

This definitely speaks of Pravarasena and makes no mention of Kalidasa in this connec- 
tion. Had Kalid^a any thing to do with this work, Bana would not have failed to mention him 
here. Mere dedication cannot raise Pravarasena so much in the eyes of Bana as to deserve this 
high tribute. 

\ 

2. K^mendra in his Aucityavlo^acarco^ quotes the 2nd verse of the 1st canto of the Setu- 
bandha and ascribes it to Pravarasena, 

3. That this Pravarasena was the king of Kuntala is expressly mentioned by Krsna, the 
author of the Bharaia Carita ( 1-4 ) in the following verse : 


^^51: II 

These evidences leave no ground to ascribe the authorship of the Setubandha to Kilidfisa, 
or to any one else. Mention of Kalidasa is, however, found in some of the Colophons. The 
evidence of the Colophons, however, is not unanimous in this respect as the following chart 
will show : 


1. The Alwar Catalogue mentions this name. Ramadasa Bhupati also mentions this 
name in the introductory verses of his commentary. 

2. Edited bySiegfried Goldschmidt, 1880-4. 

3. sfs atfg 

U I. 34, 

4. Chapter I. ' 
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Editions of the 
Setubandha 


By Sivadatia and 
Kasinatha in 
Kavya mala Series 

By Siegfried 
Goldschmidt 

Thus at the end of the Cantos I and II of the Setubandha of the Kavyamala edition, the 
cdlophon is ^ ^ of the remaining cantos the colophon is 

^3? cBir’j etc. The colophons are not at all similar to those of the 

Kdvamvaho published by Siegfried Gold-schmidt wherein |3I is fotind in 

the Colophons of Cantos I. IV. VI, VIII. IX, XII and XIV and 

in those of Cantos II, III and XV. There is no mention of any author at the end of Cantos V, VII, 
XI and Xni. Only these two books mention Kalidasa's name in the colophon. There are a few 
MSS. of the Setubandha which have only Pravarasena as the author. Thus the MS of the 
Setubandha Vyakhyb. by Sri Krsna vipra^ expressly mentions Pravarasena as the author in the 
introduction and the colophon at the end of the work. The MSS. of the Setubandha vyakhya® named 
Ramadrsti mentions only Pravarasena as the author in the colophon. The ms.^ of the work in the 
Oriental Institute of Baroda mentions Pravarasena alone as its author at the end of each Canto in 
colophons which are in verses. 

These colophons, differing from copy to copy, indicate: that they are not from the pen 
of the author of the Setubandha. They are later additions as desired by copyists and commentators. 
If a few of them mention the name of Kalidasa together with Pravarasena there is a larger number 
of such mss. as attribute its authorship to Pravarasena only. 

It is very probable that some Kalidasa was the scribe of Pravarasena and he copied it for 
being presented to the great scholars of the time. * It has been pointed out by Mm. V. V. Mirashi 
that the Pattan plates of Pravarasena II ( year 27 ) refer to a Kalidasa as the writer of the Charter.'® 

Ramadasa-bhupati, a commentator of the Setubandha is the originator of the view that 
KMidasa was the author of the Setubandha, While introducing his commentary he says : 

He further adds: JI|RI3niW5r 

I 

Ramadasa commented upon the work in v. s. 1652 ( 1595 a. d. His view regarding the 
authorship is worth little credence when we see that he is not supported but contradicted by 
earlier records to that effect. He might have been influenced by the jll-founded tradition which 
is based on the records of the Kuntde^varadautya. According to Ksemendra Kunidekvaradautya 
is the work of Kalidasa who himself visited Pravarasena as a messenger from Vikrmaditya. This 
intimacy of Pravarasena with Kalidasa might have been the root cause of the rumour regarding 
the Setubandha viz. {a) that it was the work of Kalidasa or {b) that it was the product of joint 
authorship o^(c) that Kalidasa rendered help to Pravarasena in its composition. Those who 
uphold the last two views quote the following stanza of the Setubandha in support of their 
assertion ^ ^ 

5ft ^ ^ II 1. 9 

5. M»« R. N6. 15693 and 3226 in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library. Madras. 

& iWd. R. No. 5134. 7. No. K61. 

8. Political History of H. C. RoY ChAodhuri. P. 475 Fn. Ed. 1938. 


?3T w 

Vide Colophons of 
Cantos III to XV 


|3T ftrft 

Vide 

Colophons of 
Cantos I and II 


Authorship not 
mentioned in 

Colophons of 


Cantos II. Ill 
and XV 


Cantos I, IV, 
VI, VIII, XII 
and XIV 


Cantos V, VII, XI 
and XIII 
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There is nothing in this verse to shovir that the author of the poem needed help in its 
Composition. All that can be inferred is that many corrections and emendations followed the 
composition. There is no reason to believe that these corrections owe their origin to Kalidasa. It 
is quite common with the authors that they introduce changes and corrections in their texts. 

Nowhere in Kalidasa's writings do we find that command over Prahrta which would 
have enabled him to help the great poet who was writing a Mahakavya, As the author of a 
MaKakavya, Pravarasena must have been a great poet not needing any help from others. Mn. 
Mirashi, a supporter’^ of the view that Kalidasa rendered some help in the composition of the 
Setuhandha, has not been able to point out similarities of thought between Kalidasa and 
Pravarasena except in one stanza.^^ He frankly admits that it is difficult to point out other stanzas 
in the Setubandha inspired with the ideals of Kalidasa. 

The style of the author of the Setubandha is very different from that of Kalidasa in 
thought, language and metre. Some of the distinguishing features as met with in the Setubandfitt 
are illustrated below. 

Pravarasena in the following verse imagines that mountains, hidden in the bed of ocean, are 
flying away from fear of being caught by monkeys. But the monkeys hastily catch them by their 
wings. 

q,|f^ 5 riR 5 q 5 C 3 T 55 g^ 3 T II VIIl • 37 

The author of the Setubandha is fond of long compounds. Only two long compounds form 
the two lines of tl^e following stanza : 

q?Qqtef«3gf|3T q|wr i 

jflrsr 3R5 *r5ir 53^313 3^3? hRt gsqs 11 v. 86. 

There are many stanzas in the Setubandha quite eminent for pun on words, a literary 
stratagem which was cultivated on larger scale by Bhatti, Bharavi and Magha. 

‘ The metres in the Setubandha are not classical. Of 1290 stanzas in the poem 1246 are 

composed in Aryagiti and the remaining in Galitaka metres. These are the favourite metres of 
Prakrta poets. 

KSUdasa's Vaidarbhi style, conspicuous for absence of long compounds, his similes and the 
use of classical metres make it amply clear that the poem Setubandha cannot be his creation. 
Kalidasa has won the applause of all as an artist. He paints beautiful, rather than, colossal 
pictures of the theme, the latter being the most characteristic feature of the Setubandha, 

From the above\liscussion it is certain that Pravarasena, the king of Kuntala, was the 
author of the Setubandha, It is doubtful if Kalidasa had any hand in its composition except as a 
scribe. Pravarasena, the author of the poem, was the grandson of Prthvisen^ of the Vakataka 
dynasty, who assumed the title of Kuntalesa after subjugating Kuntala.^' This title is held by 
Pravarasena also. He was the 2nd king of that name in the Vakataka dynasty and as such he is 
called Pravarasena II. Pravarasena I cannot be the author of this work for he was not I^untalesa 
as the country Kuntala, was conquered long after him. Pravarasena II, the author of the poem, 
ascended the throne about 415 a. d. 

Allahabad, Ramji Upadhyaya. 

THE THIRUVATTAR TEMPLE, THE HOLY IDOL 
AND ITS ANECDOTES 

THRUV ATTAR is a small country-place in the Vilavancode taluq of South Travancore. 
It is situated on the banks of the Tambraparny river, which rises on the north of the Mahendragiri 
and enters the plains at Thiruvattar. The pagoda here is situated on a pictqresque winding of the 
river, and is dedicated to Mahavishnu. Thiruvattar is of great antiquity and is one of the thirteen 

9. Kaliddsa by Mm. Mirashi P. 152. 

10. 1. 37 of the Setubandha and 11. 68 of the Raghuvamsa. 

11. Ajanta inscriptions. See Mm. Mirashi's, Kaltdasa, P. 42. 
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divyadesams ( places sacred to the Vaishnavas ) and attracts a large number of devotees from all 
parts of India. 

Tradition has it that the deity is said to have taken his rest at Thiruvattar after killing an 
asura. The Puranamm, a famous Tamil classic, mentions Thiruvattar as the head-quarters of an 
old chieftain, Elini Adan, who was known for his munificent patronage of men of learning. The 
Vaishnavite saint, Nammalwar, eulogised the sanctity of the temple in his ThiruvaimdL These 
facts go to show that the temple is over 12 centuries old and this is supported by the epigraphical 
records of some of the Chola and Travancore kings. The god, Adikesava, is a Sayanamurthi, 
stretched out on his commodious serpent-bed. One of the Travancore kings, Adithyavarma, com- 
posed a poem of ten verses in Sanskrit in praise of the deity. 

When Mugillan became King 

Coming to more modern times, the pagoda appears to have suffered from a Muhammadan 
itivasion. During the time of the Moghul emperor, Aurangazeb, an army was sent under the able 
command of for the conquest and plunder of South India. After subjugating many of the 

chiefs easily, Mugillan and the Nawab of Arcot marched to Travancore via the Aramboly pass, and 
plundered most of the places up to Thiruvattar. Learning that there was no ruler in the State, they 
marched to Trivandrum, where Mugillan proclaimed himself king. While he sent much of his 
booty to Delhi, the Nawab of Arcot sent his sliare, including the idol of Adikesava, to Arcot. 

Siting by Wasps 

The custodian of the temple valuables at the time was a Pisharadi, by the name of Damo- 
daran Azhati. Grieved at the loss of the idol, he was exploring ways and means of recovering it 
from Mugillan by hook or crook. At this moment, Umayamma Rani sought the help of Kerala- 
varma, Raja ,of Kottayam, and drove away Mugillan from Trivandrum. A pitched battle was 
fought at Thiruvattar. When Keralavarma Raja found that it was difficult to conquer Mugillan 
and his army, he went to the temple of Adikesava and offered prayers. The battle then became 
very fierce, but soon Mugillan and his followers, who entrenched themselves on a hill, were stung 
by wasps and they perished. The Muhammadan army was thus routed and driven away. 

A Dream come true. 

Damodaran Azhati, thinking of recovering the idol from Mugillan, was sorely disap- 
pointed on hearing of his premature death. He became perplexed and did not know how to rebover 
the idol. One day, he had a dream that the idol was with the Nawab of Arcot and felt a divine 
call to go and fetch it. He went on his errand without informing anybody. He felt inspired and 
reached the palace of Arcot in time. 

Meanwhile, the Nawab of Arcot examined his loot after the death of Mugillan. The idol 
removed from Thiruvattar formed the biggest article of the loot. He placed it at the bottom and 
the smaller ones over it. 


The Nawab and The Idol 

When he examined them again after a few days; he found the big idol on the top of others. 
He was amazed. He again arranged them as before in a methodical manner, only to see the 
idol over the others the next day. He thought that it was imbued with some strength or 
spiritual energy. He’^herefore hit on an ingenious plan of boring a hole at the foot of the idol and 
bound it in chains underneath. He was at that time suffering much from a malignant disease like 
piles, a disease which no physician could hope to cure. It was in these circumstances, the Azhati 
reached Arcot and knocked at the door of the sleeping apartment of the Nawab. The Nawab was 
startled. Expecting an assassin, he opened the door with weapons in his hand to find the peaceful 
Azhati, who asked for the idol of Adikesava. The Nawab asked him how he knew that the idol 
was there, Azhati said that his idol was the one which the Nawab found displaced, and which he 
then kept bound in chains after drilling a hole in one of the legs. 

Idol brought back. 

The Nawab then thought that he was talking with a superman, and .so sought his forgive- 
ness for all his faults and invoked his blessings. Azhati told him that he was not a god or a 
superman but only a servant of the Thiruvattar temple, and asked for the idol. The Nawab asked 
him again how he came to know of the incident he had narrated just now. On being told all about 
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it, the Nawab was immensely pleased, and so returned the idol with pleasure. When he was about 
to send an escort of sepoys along with him, Azhati informed him that he did not need any help, and 
that he would go as he came. He reached Thiruvattar quickly and installed the idol in the 
Adikesava temple. 

When this incident was narrated to the Maharaja, he was in raptures. He forthwith 
repaired to Thiruvattar to ascertain the genuineness of this incident. As Azhati had brought the 
idol after 18 nads or principalities, the Raja was pleased to call him Pathinettunadan He was 
also the recipient of many other favours from His Highness. The successors of Azhati inherit the 
title. The hole on one of the legs of the idol is seen even to-day and recalls the old incident, 
Thycand, Trivandrum, L. R. Bala Ratnam. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD PRAG-JYOTISA 

1. The word Prdg-jyoHsa designating the kingdom (modem Assam) of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta, occurs frequently in the Epics and the Puraiias. In the MahdbJmrata, the 
word is indifferently used to designate the kingdom as' w^ell as its king, Bhagadatta. In 
Udyoga 48/80, Prdgjyotisa is the name of an inaccessible city Prdg-jyotisam^ . . . durgam 
puram. In Drona 25/35, king Bhagadatta is meant by Prdg-jyotisa ; — tato rdjd Dasdr- 
rfundrii Prdg-jyotisamupddravcAt , then the king of the Da^mas rushed towards Prdg-jyotisa, 
i.e. Bhagdatta.. In Drona 25/37, 42, Bhagadatta is referred to as Prdg^jyotisapatih. and 
Pragjyotisa rdjd, 

2. In other places Bhagadatta is referred to as ^aildlaya-, Parvatapati-; e.g. e?ali 

Saildlayo rdjd Bhagadattah pratdpavdn (Stri 23/10)— this powerful king Bhagadatta, dweller 
in the hills. So also, tathd Saildlayo rdjd Bhagadatta-pitdmahah C^srama 25/10). In 

Drof^a 25/52, Parvatapatih = Bhagadatta ; -suparvd parvatapatirninye Vaivasvatak^ayam, — 
the stalwart lord of the hills (i.e. Bhagadatta) was sent to the abode of Vaivasvata. 

3. Thus according to his place of origin or residence, Bhagadatta is variously designated 
as Prd-jyotisa-, Prdg-jyotisapati-, Saildlaya-, Parvatapati-, In Udyoga (4/11), Bhagadatta 
is’ also called Purvasdgar avast ; dweller in the eastern sea. 

4. The Kdlikd Pur ana suggests a mythological derivation of the formation Prdg- 

jyoti^a (38/119) ; — Formerly Brahma staying here created the star so the city is called 

Prdg-jyotisapura, But in Sorensen’s Index to Proper names in the Mahdbhdrata, no associa- 
tion of the name with astrology or astronomy is suggested. The etymology is left unexplained 
like those of other proper names. 

5. The etymological lead given by the Kdlikd Purdue has been followed up by the 

historians of Assam. Sir E. A. Gait writes : “ Prdg means former or eastern, and jyoti^a, 
a star, astrology, shining. Prdg-jyotisapura may therefore be taken to mean the city of 
Eastern Astrology. The name is interesting in connection with the reputation which the 
country has always held as a land of magic and incantation, and with the view that it was 
in Assam that the Tantrik form of Hinduism originated. {History oj^ Assam, p. 15). Rai 
Bahadur K. L. Barua accepts the etymology but reads in it a different connotation.. It 
is significant that to the immediate east of the town of Gauhati there is a temple on the 
crest of a hill known as citrdcala, and this temple is dedicated to the Navagrahas or the 
nine planets. It is probable that this temple is the origin of the Prdg-jyo^ti^apura {Early 
History of Kdmarupa, p. ^3). i 

6. The Citraiaila or Arvdk hill {Kdlikd Purdrta 79/120) where the navagrahas nr 
nine planets are worshipped, is one of the many sacred places meritioned in the Kdlikd 
Purds^ia, The place is not given any prominence in the Puraipa or in local tradition to lend 
a name to a whole kingdom. There is a mvagraha temple also in the state of Baud in 
Southern India, {The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Bengal Vol. ii. p. 453). The asslociation 


1. Communicated by Dr. S. K. De. 
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of Assam to magic and incantation seems to be covered by the term Kdmaritpa and not 
Pr^g-jyotisa. 

7. From the varied toponymical epithets of Bhagadatta, Pmg-jyoti^a seems to be con- 
nected with topographical features of the land rather than with any religious cult. The 
Bhagavata-Purd^a (1/059/2.3), makes pointed mention of the topographical peculiarities 
of the locality — Prdg-jyotisapuram yayau/ giriduigaih, Sastradurgairjaldgnyaniladurgamamf — 
(Kr§aja mounted on Garu-da) went to Prdg-jyotisapura, inaccessible by reason of hill forti- 
fications, arms fortifications, waters, fires and winds. 

8. Subject to usnal reservations about the accuracy of etymology based merely on 
sound and sense, the component elements of the word Prdg-jyotisa may be equated to the 
following Austric formations : pdu, hill, H93| ; ger, gerbu, garbu, hill, H87(b) ; ma-juh, 
extent jo, high, tall, F29 ; be-ti, be-tig long, L130(a) ; tic* (Santali), to stretch, elongate ; also 
pagidr (Mundari), an elevated ridge with a drain on one side; pagar (Santali), a water 
channel. 

The topographical features of Prdg-jyoti^a as described in the Puraiias would correspond 
to formation like * Pd-gar-juh (jo) -tic' (c-ch) = (a region of) extensive high hills. Thus 
Prdg-jyoiisa may bei a Sanskritisation of a non-Aryan formation. 

9. The probable etymology of Kdmarupa (mediaeval Assam) and its as'sociation with 
magic has been discussed by the present writer in a previous paper {Austric Sub-Stratum 
xn the Assamese Language, §§8-9 ; NIA, Vol. I, No. 4. pp. 260-261) . In addition to 
what has been said in that paper about the connection of Kdmarupa with Santali Kambru, 
Kamru, the name of a divinity, it may be noted that the term Kdmaru as an alternative 
form of Kdmariifxi is attested in an old historical document written in Sanskrit and called 
HaragaurhSamvdda and published in extracts in the Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. XVIII. 
No. 3, — pdlayisyati Kdmarum ; vasayi^yati Kdmarum ; Kdmarupam dharmatah pdlayisyati. 

The final -pa left unexplained in the previous paper may be equated to Austric pau, 
hill. Thus Kdmarupa the hill of Kamru, Kaniaru, a divinity. 

10. -It has been said in the Kdlikd Pur ana, tliat immediately after Naraka of Mithila 
became king and was placed in charge of the goddess Kdmdkhyd, the name of the land was 
changed from Prdg-jyotisa to Kdmarupa (38/126). The term Kdmarupa Kdmdkhyd 
symbolisted a new cult, and in exaltation of it, the land itself was re-christened. It has 
also been said in the same Puraiia that the land Prdg-jy^ti^a was formerly reserved by 
Sambu for his own domain (38/96) ; thus suggesting that before the introduction of the 
no\^el cult of Kdmdkhyid, with as'sociations of magic and incantation, the religion of the 
land was Saivism. 

Thus Prdg-jyotha has nothing to do wdth the w'orship of any god or goddess or the 
planets. It is a toponymical term distinct in connection from Kdmarupa which has a 
religious association. 

N.B, — The references to the Mahdbhdrata and the Kdlikd Purdna are to those of the 
Bangabasi edition, Calcutta. 


Canhati, 


B. Kakati. 



SOME PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND MANNERS MENTIONED 

AS DURACARAS BY DHUNDIRAJA, A MAHARASTRA BRAHMIN 

• * • • 

(C A.D. 1675-1710) RESIDENT OF BENARES 


The name of Bhattoji Diksita, the great grammarian of Benares, who lived between 
c. A.D. 1560 and 1620 is now a household word among students of Sanskrit grammar in 
India. Unfortunately no systematic historical account of Bhattoji and his circle has yet been 
investigated and recorded on the strength of contemporary evidence. With a view to clarifj^ 
this problem I have published several paper, s'^ and have prepared some more for publication in 
course of time. Among the circle of Bhattoji’s pupils we find one, Varadaraja, who maintained 
to a certain extent the tradition of his great iinu in Grammar, which was considered a 
difficult subject then as now. With a view to simplify grammar he composed soma manuals. 
He also composed a Sanskrit Conversational Grammar or book of Sanskrit ‘ Composition 
called the Girvmapadamanjan in which the topic of conversation is the daily life of a 
Benares Brahmin from morn till eve. In this work there is a list of provincial customs and 
manners which are labelled “ dm dear as ** or evil practices. I have dealt with thesd practices 
in detail elsewhere.^ Varadaraja’s work was imitated and improved upon by another author 
Dhupdiraja, who appears to have been a Maharastra Brahmin of the Madhva Sect. This 
imitation is’ also called the Glrvdmpadamanjan in which the topic of the conversation viz. 
provincial dmdedras has been evidently borrowed from Varadaraja's work. Dhundiraja has, 
however, added some more durdedras to Varadaraja’s list as will be seen from the 
extract quoted below. In the absence of critical contemporary accounts of Indian 
life, customs and manners the data furnished by both Varadaraja (c. a.d. 1600 and 1G6U) 
and his imitator Dhundiraja who composed his work some time after a.d. ,1700 make interest- 
ing reading. Some of Indian customs and manners which are considered religious and holy 
by, us have been condemned by many foreign observers. In the same manner people of one 
province criticize the customs and manners of other provincCvS' except their owm. Dhundi* 
raja being himself a Maharaistra Madhva Brahmin observes in his work that there are evil 
practices among people of all provinces of India except among those called ‘ Mahara^tras ’. 


1. Tliese papers are : — 

(1) A Critical Survey of the name-sakes of Ram^rama (between a.d. 16CK) and 

1677, Prdcyavdnl, Calcutta, 1944). Ram^rama refers to Bhattoji in his Durjana- 
mukha-Capetikd. . , , 

(2) The tradition about the Liaison of Jag^natha Papdita-raja with a Muslim lady 
iyavant) — Is it a myth?' {Bhdratiya Vidyd, 1942, 58-62). 

(3) The Influence of Jagannatha Panditaraja on some Deccani Authors of the Seven- 
teenth Century (between a.d. 1600 and 1700) {Journal of Mythic Soctetyy 
XXXIII, No. 1). 

(4) A Contemporary Manuscript of Bhanuji Dik^ita’s ^^yakhya Sudha dated A.iD. 

1649 (^m&iy Uni. Journal, Sept. 1942, pp. 90-99). 

(5) A Rare Manuscript of the Vedabhasyasara of Bhattoji EKk§ita {Adyar Library 
Bulletin, December 194.1, pp. 176-180). 

(6) Historical Background of Ciman! Carita, a romantic love-poem by a pupil of 
Bhattoji I>ik§ita viz. Nllakantha Sukla {Poona Orientalist, Vol. VI, 149-158). 

(7) Varadaraja, a pupil of Bhattoji Difc^ita and His Works— Between a.d. 1600‘and 

1650 {Festschrift Prof. P. V.. Kane, 1941, pp. 188-199). 

(8) A New Approach to the Date of Bhattoji Diksita—- Awwa/s of S. V. Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati, Vol. 117-127, 1940. 

(9) Nilakaptlia Sukla, a Romantic and Pugnacious Pupil of Bhattoji Dik§ita and 
his Works — Between a.d, 1610 and 1670 (New Indian Antiquary V, pp. 177-183). 

Wa must explore the complete literary and cultural history of Bhattoji^s age from sources 
still untapped. 

2. Vide my paper on Some Provincial Social Customs and Manners mentioned as 
Durdcaras by Varadaraja etc, to be published in Bhdratiya Vidyd, Bombay. 
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In particular he adds : the Madhva Brahixuns are entirely free from evil practices of any 
sort. This is' rather of the( nature of the British view of Indian life which once prevailed in 
the early accounts of Indian life and customs by British and other foreign writers on India. 
With these preliminary remarks I introduce Dhundiraja’s list of provincial dmdedra^ for 
verification by my readers in different provinces. 

Gtrvdnapadamdnjarl by Dhundiraja, son of Srirahgabhatta, resident cf Benares, (MS. 
No. 345 of 1892-95 in Govt. MSS. library, B. O. R. Institute, Poona, folios — 8 to 9) contains 
a discourse on provincial duracaras as follows 

The Sanyasi quest jpir ^ I ” 

The Benares host I ^^1: 3111^1: 

Sanyasi— “ I arPt 

tlf| 8T^ g liraiT: i: Ut I ” 

Host— “ I 

llRRftcralet I ” 

Sanyasi— “ tr?TI^5r: fif ” 

“ 3Tt I | 

VK ( 1 ) 3Tf^ ^ai ^^qicSII^ €>aira(; 

VR {2) STPg^ I 

VR {S) wtRrft ^JTI I^TEIR: I 

nsqr^ ^T^R: I 
VR {A) ?r^f |?raR; I 

fTRR: I 

Vi? ( 5 ) g OTfigirf |TRR: I 

Vi? ( 6 ) 5TraR: I 

Vi? ( 7 ) 2%^^ ( R « ) I 

Vi? ( 8 ) 3fR^ glRR: I 

93f%raf praR; i 

Vi? ( 9 ) f ^ gat?Tf%|TRR: I 

3. Dhundiiraja has not merely borrowed from Varadaraja’s Girvdnapadamanjari (be- 
tween A.D. 1^0 and 1660) but added some new and interesting matter to his imitation ol 
Varadaraja’s work (MS. No, 395 of 1899-1915 in the Govt, MSS. Library at the B. O. R 
Institute, Poona). To indicate the durdedras-in Dhundimja’s list, which are already recorded 
by Varadaraja I have indicated them by the abbreviation VR (= Varadaraja). 

4. VR has 

5. is an addition byl Dhiu?diraja. 

6. " '' added by Dhuiidiraja (= D). 

7. VR has “ ^ <TH ” for " ” 

8. “ |CHR: ” added by D. 
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Sanyast — 
Host^ 
Sanyast — 


Fi? ( 10 ) ^RR: I 

FT? ( 10 ) I 

FT? ( 11 ) ^Rf5 5t| % qiHR |?RR: I Rf3R* 

5?RR: I 

( 12 ) 3^ ^ «roStgi?r I 

FT? ( 13 ) ( 5 O 


5?RR: I 

( 14 ) I 

( 15 ) '9JRW ?0#»WR 5?RR:“ I 
(16) fs^n: %^3RRsrami: ^ I ^ flRRRf 


»piHi «R I 

( 17 ) qf^ R gq w qfR qgqq 

I 


( 18 ) jjfRi^ snfeg i 

RSR I ^R ^ ^ RRf: q^ ^ R I “ 

" 3 CRT RRTS^ I Rift 913*?? ' ” 

“ R#q: q) ^ 3ifqgR% (% | %ftRcrt f^RII R nt 3n^: ” 

" giq I 3J^,ciq ^if^l eftqh^ q^ ” etc. 


Dhuwliraja is very harsh in his remarks about the Kashmir Brahmins, who were accord- 
ing to him practically yavanas or Muhammadans in their conduct. In this connection I may 
note here the remark of Bernier in his letter of A.D. 1665 written in Kashmir. Answering 


9. VR has “ ^5^5qq ” 

10. VR has “ qeqiqqiiR^ 


11. " g^R ^... — |?RR: ” added by D. 

12. VR omits , “ ” 

13^ VR has cil^tqq ” 

14. " qq^...5UqR: ” added by D. 


16. 

17. 

18. 


15. “qqqcqi...51RR5” added by D. 

“ ” added by D. 

VR has only “ ^ ^ «Tfq d3?W>i ftRR: ” for No. 17. 

lo. '* RBRl^ ” added by D. The absence of any duracaras or evil 

practices among the Maharastras in general 'and amcmg the Madhvas (a sub-sert of the 
MahaiSstras) in particular as emphasized by D leads us to believe that D was himMll a 
MahSrdftTa (or Desastha) Mddhva Bfahmin. The identity of the Benares host in Dhuijvi" 
raja’s work with Dhupdiraja its author is too transparent to 1» (^cealed 

19. D was a Msmaia$tra Brahmin who was bom in Gauda desa or Bengal. His father 
was alw bom in BengsJ. Like his father he became proficient in logki for which Bengal was 
then famous. D later migrated to Benares. D has given a good description of Gaudade^ 
in the present woik (Vide my paper on Glimpses into the Economic, Indttstrial and Social 
Life of Bengal as given by a Mah&ra^ra Brahrmti of the 17th Century"— Indian Culture, 
Calcutta). » 
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the inquiry of his friend if the Jews have resided for a long period in Kashmir Bernierso 
observes : — 

“although there seems! ground for believing that some of them (Jews) were formerly 
settled in these countries, yet the whole population is at present either Gentile or Maho- 
metan.** 

Abul Fazl^i makes the following remarks on the Brahmins of Kashmir ; — 

“ The Brahmin class is very numerous.” 

“ The most respectable class in this country is that of the Brahmans, who, notwith- 
standing their need of freedom from the bonds of tradition and custom are true worshippers 
of God.” 

^ “ They do not loosen their tongue of calumny- against those not of their faith, nor beg 
nor importune. They employ themselves in planting fruit trees and are generally a source 
of benefit.” 

Bernier’s remark shows the growing Muslim element in the piopulation of the Kashmir of 
the 17th century while the eulogy of the Kashmir Brahmin class by Abul Fazl (c. a.d. 1590) 
is characteristic of the spirit of amity between the Hindus and Muslims during Akbar’s 
reign. It is possible that the growing Muslimi contact wdth Kashmir Brahmins in the 17th 
century may have partially removed the extreme orthodoxy of the Brahmin class. This 
reformist tendency was obviously not cherished by the ^extremely orthodox Brahmins of 
Benares like our author Dhuodiraja, who as a Mahiarastra Madhva Brahmin considered 
himself free from any durdcdra as' we have seen above. 

Poona. Code 
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History of Gingee and its Rulers By Rao Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari, m. a., Professor of * 

History, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1944, pp. ( vii + 625 -f xi ) ; Size 

54" X 

In his able foreword to this book Dr. Sir C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, pays a just and appropriate tribute to the learned author. Indeed Prof. Srinivasachari 
is one of our leading scholars in Indian History. He presided over the Hyderabad session of the 
Indian History Congress, and his Presidential Address is a valuable contribution and a guide to 
the students of Indian History. He has also a number of books to his credit, such as Bhoja Raja, 
The Nayaks of Tanjore, Ananda Ranga Pillai, '‘the Pepys'* of French India, etc. Besides tMC^e 
he has edited a few more books. All these works, written in a beautiful style, bear the stamp 
of ripe scholarship. 

The book under review is an important contribution to the Deccan History. The author 
in his prefatory note says that he first brought out an account of the history of Gingee in a small 
compass in 1912. Later on extracts from this book were incorporated into the supplementary 
volumes of South Arcot District Gazetteer. Thereafter more new material was added which 
made the volume as comprehensive as possible. The pains that the author has taken to collect 
all the Wailable material from archaeological finds, from the vast literary out-put as is apparent 
from his useful and interesting bibliography, makes the work all the more important and useful. 

The book has ten chapters. The first deals with the fort and its origin. Indeed, the 
author's description of the fort with its environment is not only interesting but arresting. A short 
. description of it covering 2 pages appears in the Handbook pf the Madras Presidency by Edward 
B. Eastwick, 2nd Edition, 1&79, p. 167''169. The subsequent chapters clearly show through 
what vicissitudes this fort has passed— first emerging from the indigenous tribal occupation, then 
coming under Chola Rule, and under the sway of Vijayanagar and of its Nayak Governors. 
Subsequently serving as the battle-field of Bijapur, and Qutub Shahi ambition in the Carnatic ; also 
utilised by Shahaji and Shivaji a possible southern base for the future Maratha resistance to the 
Muslims. The fort was besieged by Aurangzib and his forces and after a long-drawn fighting, 
finally it was annexed to the Mughal domain. 

Chapter X brings us to the 18th Century. It witnessed the kaleidoscopic succession of 
quick changing scenes of which Gingee became the pivot. 

From the fall of Gingee into French hands down to the assassination of Nawab Nasir 
Jung, the Martyr, ( December 1750 ), the author gives us a detailed account of the tragedy. The 
profuse foot-notes marked throughout the pages are not wanting in this Chapter. Carefully as we 
have perused, we do not find any mention of Nur Muhammad Khan, whose work throws light 
on this sad event. He was the Courtier of Nawab Nasir Jung who witnessed his master's 
assassination, A copy of his work lies in the Library of Maulvi Kazi Muhammad Habeebulla, 
Madras. Besides this, there are letters of Mir Abdur Razak Samsam-ud-Dowlah Shah Nawaz 
Khan in the Asafia Library, which throw some more light on this sad episode. These, so far to 
our knowledge, have not been utilised by any historian. Some of these are also found in the 
Saeedia Library and Mr. Gh.use Muhammad has published a short note on them in the 
Majella-i-Telasanian. The perusal of these MSS. and other published matter which escaped the 
notice of the author, would have added more valuable information to the already remarkable 
volume under review. * 

The book is fully documented and is written, as we have already remarked in his usual 
beautiful style. It is more than a compact volume, very handy and yet crammed full with all the 
essential facts concerning the history of Gingee and its Rulers. An Index of 100 pages, maps, and 
plates together with a fairly large but useful bibliography concludes this valuable contribution. 
We tender our best compliments to the Author who has rendered a valuable service to the 
students of the Deccan History. 

Secunderabad K. Sajan Lal. 
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The Publication of the Second Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition on 21st January^ 

1945 (the Second Anniversary of Dr, Sukthankar' s demise). 

We have had occasion to publish last year in the issued of the New Indian Antiquary 
vJanuary-Febmary, 1944) an account of the publication of the First Volume of the Sukthan- 
kar Memorial Edition on 21st January, J944, the First Anniversiary of Dr. Sukthankar’s 
demise. It is a matter for congratulation to the organizers that they have succeeded in 
bringing out the Second Volume of the Memorial Edition exactly on 21st January 1945, the 
‘ 2nd Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar’s demise. The formal publication of this Volume was, how- 
ever, announced on Saturday, the 27th of January, 1945 at 6 P.M, when a special function 
for this purpose had been arranged at the Tata Hall of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, with Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., ll.b., j.p. in the chair. The 
President commenced the proceedings of the evening by garlanding the bust of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar and the portrait of Dr. V, S. Sukthankar and then asked Mr. P. K. Code, the 
Hon. Secretary and Managing Editor of the Memorial Edition Committee, to read any letters* 
for the meeting that might have been received. Mr. Code reported to the meeting that 
messages of good vishes and congratulations had been received from several friends like the 
Raja Saheb of Aundh, the Chairman of the Memorial Edition Committee, Mr. I. H. Taunton, 
I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, Sir C. D. Deshmukh, i.c.s., Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India, Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. S. Lx>kur, Mr. G. Yazdani, Retired Director 
o] Archaeology, Hyderabad (Deccan), Rao Bahadur P. C. Diwan ji, Bombay, Dr. V. Raghavan 
of the Madras University and others. From these messages Mr. Gode read out the message 
of Dr. Raghavan in Sanskrit which reads as follow^s 

II ” 

Mr. Gode then read out to the meeting his statement on the progress of the work ol 
the Memorial Edition in detail (Vide Appendix A). 

In announcing the publication of the Second Volume of the Memorial Edition, Diwan 
Bahadur Jhaveri paid in the following words his tribute to Dr. Sukthankar and expressed 
his appreciation of the work of the Honorary Secretary and his learned collaborators in 
completing their projected work of publishing the two Volumes of the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition exactly within two years in spite of all difficulties consequent upon the present 
world-war 

'' The pledge that the two intimate friends and admirers of Dr. Sukthankar had made 
to publish two Memorial Volumes within two years of his death has been scrupulously 
redeemed and we are deeply grateful to them in that they have seen to it that as between 
the publication of the first and the second Volume no hiatus or gap has been allowed to 
intervene. As to what it has cost them in time and labour, particularly Mr. Gode, has been 
set out by him in the account just now rendered to us about their stewardship. But the 

• One of these letters is from Pandit M. R. Telang, the Octogenerian Scholar of Karwar 
who wrote as follows As regards the late learned Prof. Sukthankar, I am sorry I was not 
persondly acquainted with him, but I am glad to tell you that his grandfatl^er Mr. Vishnu 
Gh an ASH AM (High-Court .JPleader) and his father Mr. Sitaram Vishnu, Civil Engineer, 
were my friends and from the year 1884 to 1897 I lived in a chawl belonging to them in 
Girgaum. The renowned High-Court Pleader Mr. Shantaram Narayan, his grand-father 
on the mother’s side, was also a friend of mine. As I left Bombay on retirement in 1913 
and came to reside at Karwar I had no opportunity of seeing him. His name revives many 
old reminiscences of my past Bombay life. May peace be to his soul.” 
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description is inadequate. Modesty ha& prevented them from describing in detail theii 
trials and tribulations in working out the scheme in such a way as would do credit to the 
memory of the deceased and to their contribution to its complete success. Only those who 
have undertaken the discharge of such self-imposed duties can realise them. It was a 
stupendous task, rendered more so, because of the present difficulties of paper, printing and 
a thousand other drawbacks. I have been in constant correspondence with Mr. Code, in 
connection with this work and found his promptness, unbounded enthusiasm, single-minded- 
ness of purpose, to say the least, exemplary, the last, word in fact in the matter. One wishes 
all workers were like him and hist colleagues. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of working with our late friend Dr. Sukthankar on 
several committees. I considered it a great honour to do so. One had much to learn from 
him. Ever-smiling but firm in his resolution ; accommodating but never relaxing his princi- 
ples. He was one of those few Indians like Tagore and Bose whose work and whose genius^ 
have won for India a place in the galaxy of international scholars and savants. Most of us 
know him only by his monumental work as the Editor of the Critical Edition of the Malta- 
bhdrata. It led to his' being recognised in Europe, America and Asia as a great Indologist. But 
what is not widely known is that he was much more than that. Histoiy% Archa?ology, Lite- 
rature and Language were .subjects wherein he was equally at home. He was a linguist and 
knew several modem and classical European languages! as well as the cultural languages of 
Asia. He pleaded for precision in language and expression. He himself was always precise 
and insisted on preciseness in others. The reason for it was that he was a Mathematidan. 
He took honours in Mathematics at Cambridge and the scientific training he received there 
stood him in gjreat stead ever after in his life. 

Dr. Sukthankar is gone. We cannot call him back. What then can we do to keep his 
memory alive ? We can start a Memorial Fund. The creation of a Foundation to commemorate 
his invaluable services to the cause of the Great Epic of India, and Indology at large in the 
shape of a lectureship, seems to me one of the ways in which this purpose can be achieved. 
Very little would remain out of the funds collected for the publication of the two Memorial 
Volumes. Perhaps there would be a deficit. The sale-proceeds of the two Volumes would 
come in very slowly and would not amount to much. Even so, when 'realised they can be 
ear-marked to be credited to the contemplated Memorial Fund. I therefore earnestly appeal 
for donations for that purpose. Rs. 20,000|- would be in my opinion the least amount required 
to start with. I request you therefore to help the committee in getting donations fon this 
purpose. 

I cannot conclude without paying my meed of praise to the three indefatigable and 
selfless workers Dr. Katre, Mr. Code and Prof. Kosambf and the large number of theii 
helpers, all inspired by their love and admiration for our late fpend. 

I thank you all for attending this function. I also announce the publication of the 
Secotid Volume of Sukthankar Memorial Edition*' 

The President then requested Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., Retired Director-General 
of Archseolog}’ in India, the guest of the evening to deliver his address on The Present State 
of Indologkal Studies. Rao Bahadur Dikshit told the audience how he was associated with 
his friend the late t>r. Sukthankar, when the latter joined the Archaeological Department. 
He observed that the type of work which Dr. Sukthankar was then required tof do involved 
a good deal of travelling and administrative work, which was not very congenial to his 
scholarly habits. Dr. Sukthankar loved quiet study and reflection as will be seen from the 
contents of the Memorial Edition and consequently he bade farewell to the Archaeological 
Department within a few years. It was a great loss to the Archaeological Department biit 
what was a loss to Archaeology has proved to be a great gain to the national Mah^bharata 
wc^-k of the Bliandarkar Institute. With these remarks Rao Bahaduf* Dikshit delivered his 
learned address' for the evening in which he traced the progress of Indological Studies in 
India. He also dealt with the present state of these studies and indicated briefly their 
possibilities, if carried on in a well-organized manner with proper planning and vision. The 
full text of Rao Bahadur Dikshit's address will appear in a subsequent issue of the New 
Indian Antiquary, 
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In concluding the proceedings of the evening the President thanked the eminent lecturer 
for his illuminating address, which w^as a fitting tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Suk- 

thankar by a colleague ^of his in the Archaeological Department. He further added that the 
learned bodies in this presidency like the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute and t^ie recently started 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay and the Deccan College Research Institute of Poona 
have been doing splendid work in the different fields of Indology. Though the University 
of Bombay has not started any department for Indology* it has showr^ its solicitude for re- 
search in other branches of knowledge by running the School of Economics' and Sociology not 
to say its School of Chemical Technology and other academic activities. Dr. P. L. Vaidya 
then thanked the President, the lecturer, the audience and the authorities of the Institute 
in fitting words for their co-operation in making the function a success. After the garlanding 
of the lecturer and the President this delightful function came to a close. 


(APPENDIX A) 

Sialement read by Mr^ P. K. Code, the Hon, Secretary of the Dr. V. S. Sukthankar Memo- 
rial Edition Committee on 27th January, 1945 on the occasion of the publication^ of the 
Second Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming you here today to do honour to the memory of my 
most esteemed friend and colleague the late lamented Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the world- 
renowned General Editor of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata by the completion of 
the Memorial Edition of his PublisJhed Writings, the First Volume of which w^as brought out 
by the Memorial Edition, Committee on 21st January 1944 and presented to the world of 
scholars at the hands of the Right Hon’ble Dr. M. R. Jayakar. Those of you who were 
present on the occasion of the First Anniversary of Dr. Suklhankar’s demise on the above 
date may perhaps be remembering the exhortation of Dr. Babasaheb Jaykar, our eminent 
President, on that occasion to complete the Memorial Edition without a hiatus by the publi- 
cation of its Second Volume because in India a hiatus has always proved fruitless like some 
acts of Indian Legislature. It is not for me to say how far the Indologists of this country; 
have been influenced by the august traditions of the Indian Legislature referred to* by our 
eminent friend. 1 feel confident, however, that the Second Volume of the Memorial Edition 
which will be presented to you shortly will conclusively show that the organizers of the 
Memorial Edition have been following Dr. Sukthankar’s traditions rather than those of 
Indian Legislature. It is Dr. Sukthankar’s monumental scholarship, that now stands encased 
in this miniature stupa of the Memorial Edition, that is mainly responsible for the successful 
completion of the Memorial Edition today in spite of every conceivable difficulty created by 
the present world-w'ar, which has stampeded temporarily the growth of cultural values. ' 
In my Preface to the First Volume the Memorial Edition I had observed that the 
valuable and scholarly contents of that volume speak for themselves and will continue to 
speak with greater resonance as years pass by. These remarks have been fully vindicated 
by the appreciations of this project as reflected in the volume of correspondence from eminent 
scholars received by me both before and subsequent to the publication of the Volume a year 

ago. It may not be out of place here if I record below a few extracts from this corres- 
pondence : 

Dr. M. B. Emeneau of the University of California and Associate Editor of the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society while communicating to me the permission of this Society 
to include Dr. Sukthankax's papers published in their Journal writes to me under date, 
23rd July 1943 as follows : — 

‘‘May I say, personally, how deeply grieved all Sanskritists in the United States of 
America are at the death of the late Dr. Sukthankar? Those of us who knew 
him as friend grieve not only at the loss that scholarship has sustained, but especi- 
ally at the loss of a dear friend. India is the poorer for the loss of such a scholar 

and man.** 
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Dr. F. W. Thomas, the veteran Orientalist of Oxford writes to me under date May 
20th, 1944 

“ I hope your devoted work in the Commemoration of Sukthankar's work is progress- 
ing. Of course I shall subscribe for a copy of the Memorial Edition of his Writ- 
ings. I am pleased to see that you still have the active support and inspiration gf 
the Pant Pratinidhi Sahib whom I found in 1920 as the presiding genius of the 
Mahabharata Edition.” 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, now Librarian of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
wrote to me on 4th August, 1943 : — 

“ If I may venture to speak for myself I would sum up my opinion of Dr. Sukthankar 
by describing him as a great gentleman. By his enthusiasm and vigour he accom- 
plished a large part of the great work to which he dedicated his life. I trust that 
his successors' will bring it to final completion.” ^ 

Though Central Europe was barred to us owing to war Dr. Walter Ruben of the Uni- 
versity of Ankara in Turkey wrote to me on 11th April, 1943 : — 

“You know how I admired the work of Sukthankar, not only the Edition but also 
his valuable papers published by the Bhandarkar Institute, as far as I could get 
them, — mainly by the goodness of the author himself who sent me copies — and I 
am sure that every Indologist will again and again make use of the proposed A/rmo- 
rial Edition. 

What European Academies could not undertake, Sukthankar has done and has suc- 
ceeded in editing in a relatively short time a considerable part of the Maha- 
bharata in such a way that for generations to come no richer apparatus criticus 
nor better edition can be imagined. I am busy with critical studies of the Rdmd- 
yan^a and the Harivamsa since several years. I, therefore, know very well the enor- 
mous difficulties to be overcome in such an edition and I can only express my deep 
admiration for the courage, the keenness and effectiveness of our late friend Suk- 

thanker this grand undertaking (Mahabharata Edition) will be a monument asre 

perennius for Sukthankar, who was without any doubt one of the best Indologists 
not only in India but in all Continents.” 

The foregoing brief extracts from the letters of eminent foreign Indologists amply reveal 
their respect and admiration for Dr. Sukthankar’s character, learning and scholarship, which 
brought international reputation to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute which he 
served for no less than seventeen years. 

Many of our friends who knew Dr, Sukthankar only by his work as General Editor oJ 
the Mahabharata are not acquainted with his varied interest in other branches of Indology 
such as History, Archaeology, Literature etc. The contents of the Second Volume of the 
Memorial Edition that is being published today will disclose at a glance what type of train- 
ing Sukthankar had received pre\ious to his starting his momunental work on the Maha- 
bharata. Sukthankar maintained his interest in other branches of Indology side by side with 
his arduous work on the Great Epic as will be seen from the following ‘^extract from the 
letter — 1st February, 1943 — of Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, Joint Secretary of the Indian Histor>' 
Congress : — 

“ I had the good fortune of coming into touch with Dr. Sukthankar and shall always 
treasure the sweet memories of hisi association. He was a great scholar who devoted 
himself to the cause of learning. A Memorial to him should be worthy of the 
esteem in which he was held by his friends and admirers. I hope you will do every- 
thing to make it successful. I fully associate myself with it and shall do everything 
whidi lies in me to help the sacred cause. Dr, Sukthankar had been elected Presi- 
dent of the Ancient History Section of the Indian History Congress for this year 
and he was also a member of the Editorial Committee of the Andent History 
Volumes of the projected History of India. In his death the Indiarr History Con- 
gress has lost a great pillar of its strength and a scholar whose co-operation* was so 
necessary to make successful the project of the History of India,” 
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As regards Dr. Sukthankar’s association with the Archaeological Department between 
1915-^920 which is responsible for his papers bn Epigraphy published in the Second Volume 
of the Edition I may record here (1) Dr. Sukthankar’s application dated 7th December, 1914 
and (2) Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s letter of the same date to Sir John Marshall, the then 
Director-General of Archaeology in India in support of this application. I am extremely thank- 
ful to my friend Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, the Deputy Director-General of Archaeology lor 
folwarding to me copies of these almost historic documents from the records of his Depart- 
ment on 26th May, 1943. 

(1) Extract from Dr, Sukthmkar’s application : 

“ I beg most respectfully to state I graduated in the University of Cambridge, having 
passed the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Art with honours in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in 1905-6. I have studied at St. John's College, 
Cambridge for four years (1903-7). The degree of Master of Arts I completed in 
1912. In 1911 I joined the University of Berlin (Germany) in order to pursue the 
study of Sanskrit and the Comparative Science of Language and worked with Prof. 
Liiders of that University for about three years and a half (1911-14). Tvly Disser- 
tation for the acquisition of the Ph.D. which is nov; in print consists of a specimen 
Edition of the Sakatayana Grammar. I have lurther gone through a course of 
instruction in Pali, Prakrit, Avesta, Modem Persian, and Indian History, and I beg 
to a^ your special attention to the fjict that I attended a course of lectures on 
Classical Archaeology and History of A/t in the University of Berlin. I passed the 
Examination for the Ph.D. in July last (1914)." 

1,2) Sir R. G, Bhandarkaf s letter in support of Dr. Sukthankar's application addressed 

to Sir John Marshall : 

“ I have gieat pleasure in supporting the application of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 1 
have read one or two of his articles published iri the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. They are written in the manner of a strict critical scholar. He has com- 
piled excellent indexes to my recently published work on “ Vai§i?avism, Saivism etc.” 
which wasi edited by Prof. Liiders of Berlin. I give below an extract from Prof. 
Liiders’ letter to me : 

“ I take tlie liberty of introducing to you Dr. Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, a 
young Sanskrit Scholar, who to some extent is known to you already, being 
the compiler of the indexes' to your book on “ Vai^iiavism, Saivism etc.” Dr. 
Sukthankar has worked with me for more than three years and I can honestly 
say tliat he has been one of the best pupils' I ever had. He has not only ac- 
quired a sound knowledge of Sanskrit but he is well schooled also in the methods 
of philology and I am fully convinced that he will be able to carry on the work 
of research of which he has given proof already in his dissertation and some 
papers in the Journal of the German Oriental Society. I hope that Dr. Suk- 
thankar will succeed in gaining some appointment that will enable him to make 
use of his talents and learning for the benefit of Indian scholarship." 

Under these circumstances I have every hope that Dr. Sukthankar will be a valu- 
able assistant in your Department. He is not only acquainted with the critical 
methods of enquiry but hasi gone through a special course of instruction in Classical 
Archaeology. I beg, therefore, that you will confer some appointment in the Depart- 
ment on him.” 

It iS no wonder that a brilliant candidate supported by two eminent Orientalists like 
Dr. Liiders and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar should secure the post of Assistant Superintendent of 
Archaeology and hold it between 1915-1919. The foregoing extracts give usi the back-ground 
of Dr. Suirthankar’s career and training which produced the contents of the second! Volume 
of the Memorial Edition we are publishing today. 

A year ago Dr. Babasaheb Jayakar in his Presidential remarks gave us in brief an 
account of his association with Dr. Sukthankar at Cambridge between 1903 and 1906 and 
his continued life-long friendship with Dr. Sukthankar. Substequent to these remarks I was 
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agreeably surprised to know from Sir C. R. Reddy, Kt., Hon. D.Litt., the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Andhra University, that he was Sukthankar’s contemporary at Cambridge. Sir C. R. 
Reddy obtained from me a copy of the First Volume of the Edition and on 11th March, 

' 1944, wrote to me as follows : 

“ I have gone through the First Volume which you sent and am wcmder-struck at the 
deep scholarship, penetrating judgment and elegant style of Sukthankar.’' 

Sir Reddy had a photograph of Dr. Sukthankar taken in 1906 with his autograph, 'fhis 
photograph has been inserted in the Second Volume through the favour and courtesy of Sir 
Reddy. My contact with this .eminent friend of Dr. Sukthankar developed after the publi- 
cation of the First Volun^e almost by a Providential arrangement. I requested this friend^ 
to help me in securing some funds for the completion of the Memorial Edition and without 
any reminder Sir Reddy iaJsued on 9th May, 1944 a personal appeal to his well-placed eminent 
friends. I quote below an extract from this appeal which records in a forceful styl^ Sir 
Reddy's appreciation of Eh. Sukthankar and his scholarly work : — 

“ Dr. V. S. Sukthankar whose early death is the most serious loss to Sanskritic and 
Oriental Learning generally that India has sustained since the death of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar was a icontemporzuy of mine in i Cambridge, Even in those early years he had 
quite a reputation for original thinking. By far the greatest undertaking of modern 
India in the line of Oriental Publication is the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata. 
The Editorship of such an imdertaking required colossal scholarship, vast pati- 
ence and a critical acumen of the highest type. Dr. Sukthankar, who had studied 
Sanskrit both in Cambridge and in Berlin was appointed Editor. How well he has 
done the work is proved by the remarkable reception given to it by Sanskritists of 
all the Universities of the world. It may be remarked that under him the American 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Yale was editing one of the Parvan*. 
Dr. Sukthankar died before the Critical Edition as it is called, of all the Eighteen 
Parvans could be published. But by the publication of five or six Parvans he had 
set the standard and the model for all future work. It will be recalled that this 
Critical Edition has' been under preparation for over 25 years and imagination stag- 
gers at the volume of labour, comparative study and critical work involved. ^ n 
D r. Sukthankar embodied some of the results of his stuefies in Sanskrit Mahabharata 
in a series of astoundingly profound and brilliant Prefaces, Essays and Lectures. 

Theste are now under publication and the First Volume has been published 

I have read this First Volume myself and my advice to every Hindu is that he must 
regard the study of it as an indispensable part of his culture** 

This was almost a bugle call to duty made by an eminent friend of Dr. Sukthankar and 
I was agreeably astonished to aiee how it was respond^ to by the worthy friends of Sir C. 
R Reddy. In fact between 9th May and 30th August, lw4 I received the following donations 
for the Edition through Sir Reddy : — 

Rs. 500— The Rajasaheb of Bobbili, K.C.I.E., Hon. D.Litt., Ootacamund. 

Rs. 500— Thei Hon^ble the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Prime Minister of Orissa, Cuttack. 

Rs. 500 — ^The Raja Sahib of Munagala, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Rs, 250— The Hon'ble Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, K.CJ.E., Raja of Chettinad, 
Madras. 

Rs. 250— Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., LL.D,, Dewansaheb of 
Travancore, Trivandrum. 

Rs. 100— The Hon'ble Sir Manohar Lai, Kt., Finance Minister, Government of Punjab, 

Lahore. 

Rs. 25— Sir AJladi Krishnaswami Iyer, Kt., Madras. 

I cannot adequately express my sense of gratitude to these distinguished donors for their 
generosity and to our eminent friend Sir. C. R. Reddy whose devotion to Dr. Sukthankar 
prompted him to run to my resicue at a time yrhen I was worrying myself over the financial 
respemsibilities of the Second Volume of the Edition. In view of the spontaneous interest 
of Sir Reddy in this work which has materially facilitated the completion of the projected 
Edition was the earnest desire of myself and my colleagues to bring him here to grace 
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this occasion by his presence but unfortunately he is unable to meet our desire owing to his 
responsibilities as the Vice-Chancellor of the- Andhra University. 

Besides the help received through the good offices of Sir Reddy as indicated and grate- 
fully acknowledged by me already I have received some donations and subsicriptions towards 
the ScK^ond Volume of the Edition. The names of these donors and friends are included in 
the Tabula Gratulatoria appended to the present Volume. I have to convey to all these 
friends the grateful thanks of the Memorial Committee for their generosity and kindness 
which has crowned the Committee’s' efforts with success. Special thanks are, however, due 
to the following donors for their unstinted help as indicated below : — 

Rs. 300 — The Government of Bombay purchased 20 copies of the First Volume on the 
recommendation of Mr. S. N. Moos, M.A., I.E.S., C.I.E., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and Prof. R. P. Patwardhan, M.A., I.E.S., the Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction. I have to convey my personal thanks to these distinguished friends 
for their good offices in recommending to Government the purchase of the copies 
as indicated above. 

Rs. 200-- Dr. M. R. Jayakar was kind enough to make a spontaneous gift of Rs. 200— 
for the Second Volume in addition to Rs. 100 paid by him for the First Volume. 
My personal thanks are due to Dr. Babasaheb Jayakar for this noble gift. 

Rs. 200^— The Univcfrsity of Bombay has donated Rs. 200 for the Second Volume in 
addition to Rs. 150 already donated by them for the First Volume. Our best thanks 
are due to the Vice-Chancellor Sir B. J. Wadia and many other friends of Dr. Suk- 
thankar at the University whose good offices have alone been! responsible foi^ tliese 
donations. 

Rs. 150 — Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Rajasaheb of Aundh, the Chairman 
of tlie Memorial Committee, has sent Rsi 150 for the Second Volume in addition to 
Rs. 100 already paid by him for the First Volume. 

Rs. 100 — Pandit Hari Narayan Purohit, Vidyabhushana of Jaipur, whose scholarly con- 
tact with me during the last ten yearsl has enlivened my interest in the history of 
Jaipur and Rajaputana, sent me Rs^ 100 — voluntarily after reading the First Volume 
to which he had already subscribed. This Octogenerian friend of mine wrote to 
me on reading the First Volume: — “The present edition (Vol. I) is so valuable 
a production that even crores of rupees would not be equal to its value.” I shall 
ever remain grateful to Panditji for this noble gift, which is a token of his great 
regard for learning and the learned. 

Besides the financial help received from donors and subscribers which facilitated my 
work I have received from the several publishers and Editors of Sukthankar’s writings the 
necessary permission to include these writings in the Memorial Edition. In my Prefaces 
to both the Volumes of the Edition I have thanked all these persons and institutions indivi- 
dually but in case I have overlooked anyone’s copy-right in my hurry to get the Edition 
published expeditiously or owing to circumstances created by the war I beg to be excused. 

As in the case of the previous* volume the entire editing of the present volume of the 
Memorial Edition has been carried out by my* most esteemed friends Dr. S. M. Katre, and 
Prof. D. D. Kosambi at great inconvenience to themselves. They have received ungrudging 
co-operation from our friend Dr. V. V. Gokhale of the Fergusson College in editing Dr. Suk- 
thankar’s thesis in German included in the Volume. I convey to these learned friends my 
heartifelt thanks for their unstinted collaboration which involved arduous work of the most 
exacting type owing to the complicated and varied nature of the material printed. No literary 
work which requires the collaboration of various scholars can be efficiently accomplished 
without mutual oonfidei^ and I am glad to say that I have enjoyed! this confidence from 
Dr. Katre and Prof. Kosambi in the highest degree in the execution of the present project. 

Every sacred work requires a presiding genius and in the case of the Memorial Edition 
no better pre^ding genius could have been found than Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
B.A., the Rajasaheb of Aundh and Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, jM,A., LL.B., J.P., the 
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Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Committee resipectively. I am fortunate in having 
enjoyed their constant help, advice and guidance in the completion of the project. To our 
Rajasaheb now running his 77th year and E>ewan Bahadur Jhaveri also now in his 77th 
year I convey my most grateful thanks for their valuable help, guidance and blessings in 
the work so successfully accomplished and wish them long life and increasing, prosperity in 
the years to come. May God give us the benefit! of such a combined presiding genius for 
our future! literary projects is my only hope and prayer and I am sure you! all join me in 
these hopes and as'pirations. 

I started my work on the Memorial Edition with the guaranteed collaboration of my 
friends Dr. Kalre, Prof. Kosambi and Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, the Manager of the Kamatak 
Publishing House and the Karnatak Printing Press. Like Profs. Katre and Kosambi Mr, 
Kulkarni has fulfilled his guarantee to the letter in executing the work of the Memorial Edi- 
tion according to schedule in the best possible typography and printing for which the Kagja- 
tak Publishing House has built up a unique reputation during the last quarter of a century. 
If “ dres^ makes the man ” and the style makes the author,’’ the “ Publisher makes the 
Author or Editor ” with equal propriety if not more. Dr. Sukthankar was very scrupulous 
about good editing, good printing, and good publishing and much of the credit of bringing 
out the Memorial Edition in the best possible form and character goes to our friend Mr. 
Kulkarni and his renowned Press and Publishing House. Though Mr. Kulkami’s high 
regard and admiration for Dr. Sukthankar were mainly responsible for his execution of this 
work in spite of all difficulties, I have to convey to him the most grateful thanks of the 
Memorial Committee. Latterly Mr. Kulkarni has been helping many scholars in bringing 
out their scholarly publications at great sacrifice to himself and 1 am voicing the feelings of 
these sfcholars when I convey to him my best wishes for a happy long life and increasing 
reputation and prosperity to his Publishing House in succeeding years. 

In my Preface to the First Volume I had reserved my thanks to my friends and col- 
leagues on the Memorial Edition Committee. On the completion of the Memorial Edition 
today the Second Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar ’s lamented demif.'e I convey to these friends 
and colleagues my most sincere thanks for their continued co-operation and blessings through- 
out the execution of this project. I I beg to be excused for any deficiencies in the Edition 
consequent upon the present war conditions' and seek the indulgence of the readers of the 
Ekiition towards all faults of omission and commission that may have crept in imperceptibly. 

Finally, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, let me thank you most cordially for 
listening to me with great patience and attention. 

2Jst January, 1945. P. K. Gode. 

4 - ♦ * * 

We are glad to announce the foundation of an Indian Philological Association at 
Poona for the “ advancement of philological knowledge in the widest sense of the term includ- 
ing study of and research into languages, history and culture.” A preliminary meeting of 
this Association was convened by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., Retired Director- 
General of Archaeology in India at his residence (Rao Bahadur CHtale’s Bungalow, Poona 4) 
on 31st January 1945. At this meeting the following members were presfent— Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit (Chairman and Convener), Dr. V.. M. Apte, Dr. S. M. Katre, Mr. P. K. 
Gode, Dr. Mrs. Irawati Karve, Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Mr. T. S. Shejwalkar, Dr. R. N. Danddcar, 
Dr, P. L. Vaidya, Dr. M.A., Chaghatai and Mr. C. R. Sankaran. After a preliminary dis- 
cussion the meeting adopted the Memorandum^ and the Rules and Regulations/ of‘ the •Asso 
dation. These are published elsewhere in this issue for the information of scholars interested 
in the activities of this Association. The meeting then elected its First Executive Council 
with the following personnel ; — 

(1) Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A. (Chairman). 

(2) Prof, R. P. Patwardhan, m,a. (Vice-Chairman), 

(3) Prof. P. K. Gode, Jvi.A. (Editor of Publications). 
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(4) Prof. D. R. Gaidgil, M.A., M’LITt. ) ^ 

(5) Sir R. P. Masani, M.A. kt. | {Trustees). 

(6) Prof. Dr. H. D. Sankalia, M.A., ll3. ph.d. {General Secretwfy). 

(7) Prof. C. H. Shaikh, b.a. (Hons.), Bar-at-Law {Associate Secretary). 

(8) Prof. Eh. S. M. Katre, m.a., ph.d. {Treasurer). 

(9) Principal R. D. Karmarkar, m.a. 

(10) Dr. P. L. Vaidya, m.a., d.litt. 

(11) Dr. R. N. Dandekar, m.a., ph-d. 

(12) Khan Bahadur Prof. A. K. Shaikh, m.a. 

(13) Prof. Eh. V. M. Apte, m.a., ph.d. 

(14) Dr. A. N. Upadhye, M.A., d.litt. 

Arrangements are being made by the Executive Council to get the Association re- 
gjjtered and to enlist new members. Owing to the country-wide interest in Indology it has 
become necessary to give a scientific direction to the work of individual research workers in 
this country and a body like the Indian Philological Association with a preponderantly 
academic bias, coupled with an all -India out-look in the varied fields' of its research will not 
fail to exercise a healthy influence on the future Indological research in India. At a time 
when the problems of industrial and agricultural reconstruction of India are exercising the 
minds' of our politicians and industrialists, those who care for the academic well-being of 
India cannot afford to sit with folded hands. It is time for them to formulate and exe- 
cute definite plans of research in the several domains of knowledge for the ordered progress 
of the intellectual life of this country. We trust, therefore, tha\ the workers of the newly 
founded Indian Philological Association will before long commence their efforts in the 
directions chalked out by them and thus help the cultural reconstruction of the nation in the 
years to come. 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 

OF 

THE INDIAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

1. The name of tlie Association shall be ‘ The Indian Philological Associatioi^.’ 

2. The Head Office of the Association shall be located in Poona. 

3. The objects' of the Association shall be : 

{a) The advancement of philological knowledge in the widest sense of the term 
to include study of and research into Izinguages, history and culture. 

{b) The publication, from time to time, of the results of these researches in the 
* form of books, monographs and periodicals. 

(r) The arrangement of lectures', discussions, symposia and conferences, etc. con- 
nected with philological subjects. 

id) The provision of facilities for research in the above subjects by the establish- 
ment of reference and other libraries. 

{e) The collection of funds through membership fees, donations and other means 
for the establishment, continuation and maintenance of any or all the objects 
of the Association. 

(/) The acquisition of movable and immovable property for all purposes of the 
Association, not inconsistent with the aims and objects of the Association. 

(g) The execution of all projects necessary to fulfil the above-named objects of 
the Association. 

4. The management of the Association shall be vested in an Executive Council to 
bei elected according to the Rules and Regulations of the Association. The first Executive 
Council shall consist of : 

1. Chairman : Rao Bahadur K. N, EHkshit, m.a. 

2. Vice-Chairman : Prof. R. P. Patwardhan, m.a. 

3. General Seaetary : Dr. H. D, Sankalia, m.a., ll.b., ph.P. 
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4. Associate Secretary: Ptof. C H. Shaikh, B.A. (Hons.), Bar-at-Law. 

5. Treasurer : I>r, S. M. Katre, M.A., ph.d. 

6. Editor of Publications : Prof. P. K. Code, M.A. 

7. Trustee : Sir R. P. Masani, M^., kt. 

8. Trustee : Prof. D. R. Gadgil, M.A., m.litt. 

9. Khan Bahadur Prof. A. K. Shaikh, m.a, 

10. Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A., d.litt. 

11. Dr. V. M. Apte, m.a,, ph.d. 

12. Principal R. D. Karmarkar, m.a. 

13. Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., ph.d. 

14. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, m-a., d.litt. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF 

THE INDIAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

I. Etefinitions : For the purposes of the Rules and Regulations : 

(a) The term 'Association* shall mean the ‘Indian Philologital Association.’ 

(b) The term 'Head Office* shall mean the main Office of the Association in 
Poona. 

(c) The term 'Branch Office’ shall mean any other particular branch which the 

Association establi^es outside Poona. 

(d) The term 'Member* shall mean a Member of the Association under the 
Rules and Regulations hereinafter specified. 

(e) The term 'General Meeting* shall mean the Annual General Meeting of the 

Members of the Association. 

(/) The term ‘ Special Meeting ’ shall n>ean any special meeting of the Members 
of the Association, convened for specific purpose or purposed. 

(g) The term ‘ Executive Council ’ shall mean the executive body of the Associa- 

tion elected according to the Rules and Regulations of the Association. 

( h ) The term ' Meeting of the Executive Council * shall mean any meeting of 

the Executive Council convened for conducting the business of the Associa- 
tion, 

II. Membership : 

(a) The General Body of the Association sliall conslist of the following classes of 

Members : 

A. OrdiINAry Members consisting of (1) Patrons, (2) Vice-Patrons, (3) 
Dcmors, (4) Benefactors, (5) Life Members and (6) Annual Members. B. 
Honorary Members. 

(b) Any person interested in the study of Indian Philology, which term, in its 
widest sense, indudes language, history and culture, will be elected a Member, 
provided his or her name is proposed and seconded by two Members of the 
Association in good standing, and he or die agrees to pay annually a fee of 
Rupees Ten (Rs. 10) as Membership fee. 

(c) A Member in good standing is one who has paid all his or her dues to the 

Assodation according to the Rules and Regulationsi. 

(d) Every Member of the Association shall agree to abide by the Rule^ and 
Regulations of the Association. Failure to comply with such Rules and 
Regulations mU render the Member liable to be disqualified from Member- 
^ip. 

ie) Any Member who pays Rs. 200 in one lump sum or in suitable instalments 
within one year slwU be elected a Life Member. 

(/) Any Member who pays not less than Rs. 500 in one lump sum or in suitable 
instalments within one year diall be elected a Benefactor. 
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(g) Any Memfeeii who pays not less than Ra. KXX) in one lump sum or in suitable 
instalments within a year shall be elected a Donor, 

(h) Any Member who pays not less than Rs. 2,500 in a lump sum or in suitable 
instalments within a year shall be elected a Vice-Patron. 

(i) Any Member who pays not less than Rs. 5,000 in a lump sum or in suitable 

instalments within a year shall be elected a Patron. 

(;) Life Members, Benefajctors, Donors, Vice-Patrons and Patrons shall be exempt 
from payment of any further membership fees. 

{k) Any person who has rendered distinguished service to the cause of philological 
knowledge in its widest sense, or to the Association in particular, may be 
elected an Honorary Member of the Association for life by the General 
Body on the recommendation of the Executive Council. The nun^r of 
Honorary Members at any one time shall not exceed twenty. 

III. Sympathisers : 

The Executive Council may admit from time to time any person interested in the 
activities of the Association as a Sympathiser on payment of Rs. 5 annually. Sympa- 
thisers will be entitled to make use of the Library of the Association on the pre- 
mises of the A^ciation and to attend or take part in all the academic activities 
of the Association as specified in Clause 3(c) of the Memorandum of Association. 

IV. Rights and Privileges : 

{a) Members shall have the right to attend and vote at a meeting of the General 
Body, or to elect or be elected (if they are not full-time servants of the 
AsaOdation) Members of the Executive Council. 
ib) Every Member shall be entitled to receive, free of charge, all issues of the 
Proceedings of the Association after his or her election. 

(f) Every Member shall be entitled to receive a notice of the Annual General 
Meeting at least one month before the date of the meeting, and of any oth^r 
special meeting at least fifteen days before such meeting. 

id) Life Members shall be entitled to receive, on application,, the publications of 
the Association at 20 per cent discount on the published prices. 

ie) Benefactors and Donors shall be entitled, lo receive, on application, all the 

publications of the Association at a discount of 40 per cent on the published 
prices. 

if) Vice-Patrons, Patrons and Honorary Members shall be entitled, on application, 

to receive all the publications of the Association at a discount of 50 per 
cent on the published prices. 

V. Powers and Functions of the General Body : 

(a) Thei General Body of the Association shall normally meet every year in the 

last week of July, to receive and adopt the annual report of the Association, 
together with the audited accountsi, and the budget for the ensuing; year. It 
shall also appoint auditors for the ensuing year to audit the annual accounts. 

(b) Every fourth year the General Body shall elect its President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. It shall also elect every fourth year, from among the Members of 
the Association, twelve Members of the Executive Council as specified in the 
Election Rules appended to these Regulations. 

(c) The Secretary of the Executive Council shall be the ex-officio Seaetary of 

the General Body. It shall be his duty to k^ the Minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the General Body, to issue notices of meetings and to transact all 
other business of a like nature, as directed by the President; 

(d) Notice of the Annual General Meeting shall be issued to every Member 
calendar month before the date of the meeting, and of any special meeting 
at least fifteen days before the date of mch meeting. 
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' (e) Any special or extraordinary meeting of the General Body shall be summoned 

on the written requisition of at least twenty Members, or on the initiative 
of the President, to consider such matters only as may be specifically men- 
tioned in the requisition. 

(/) The General Body may make for the conduct of its own affairal by-laws not 
inconsistent with these Rules. 

(g) The General Body shall have the right to make, amend or repeal the Rules 
and Regulations of the Association with the consent of at least three-fourth 
majority of the Members present, and only after due written notice of such 
intention has been circulated to Members at least one month before the date 
of such meeting. 

{h) No sale, purchase, mortgage or any other transaction relating to the immovable 
property of the Association shall be effected without a previous Resolutj^n 
of the General Body, passed with a plurality of votes of not less than two- 
thirds of those present. 

VI. Trustees : 

{a) There shall be two Trustees appointed by the General Body for a period of 
five ye^s. 

{b) Retiring Trustees shall be eligible for reappointment. 

(c) Any ad-interim vacancy’ caused by death, resignation, etc. vShall be filled up 
by the General Body. 

{d) All the immovable property, the Resettle Fund and such other property of 
the Association as will be determined by the General Body, shall be vested 
in the Trustees'. 

{e) The outgoing Trustees shall continue in office until their successors are ap- 
pointed and take charge. 

(/) The Trustees shall be ex-officio Members of the Exeaitive Council. 

VII. The Executive Council : 

(a) The Executive Council shall consist of fourteen Members of the Association 

elected every fourth year by the General Body at itsi annual general meeting, 
according to the Election Rules hereinafter appended. ^ 

(b) At its first meeting the Executive Council shall elect its own Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, General Secretary and Associate Secretary, Treasurer and Editor 
of Publications. 

(c) The Executive Council shall normally meet once a month, and the notice of 

such meeting shall be issued at least one week in advance. 

(d) The Chairman or in his absence the Vice-Chairman shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Executive Council. In the absence of both, the Executive Council 
shall elect from among themselves a Chairman for the meeting. 

(e) The General Secretary shall keep the Minutes of the meetings, issue notices 

for them and circulate among the Members the memoranda of business before 
* the meeting and trans'act all othet w'ork not inconsistent with the aims and 
objects of the Association, under the direction, control and guidance of the 
Executive Coundl. 

(/) It shall be the buvsiness of the Executive Council to : 

1. Carry on the financial and administrative affairs of the Association as 
limited by the budgets passed at the annual General Meeting or as direct- 
ed by a special Resolution of the -General Body. 

2. Prepare and submit to the General Body for adoption the budgets for 
the ensuing year, the report of the preceding year together with the 
audited statement of Income and Expenditure. 

3. Recommend any alterations, additions or annulment of the Rules and 
R^atitms of the Association, 
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4. Recommend any acquisition of movable and immovable property or of 
legal interest in such property for fulfilling the objects of the Association. 

5. Enter into any contract, agreement or legal binding necessary for the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Association, and 

6. To do all such other things in accordance with the requirements of the 
Association as they arise. 

(g) It shall be the duty of the Associate Secretary to popularise and promote the 
work of the Association in consultation with the Chairman and General 
Secretary and to render such assistance to the General Secretary as may be 
required by him from time to time. 

(h) It shall be the duty of the Editor of Publications to receive papers, moiio- 
graphs, dissertations, and books for publication by Members of the Associa- 
tion, and to arrange for their publication in consultation with the Publication 
Committee to be constituted as follows : 

1. Chairman of the Executive Council 

2. Editor of Publications, and 

3-4. Two Members coopted by the Executive Council. 


VIII. Funds of the Association : 

{a) The funds of the Association, received from time to time, shall be deposited 
in a scheduled Bank, in the joint names of the General Secretary and the 


(b) 


tc) 

(d) 

(e) 

f/) 


Treasurer on behalf of the Association. 

The General Secretary shall receive all money on behalf of the Association 
and send it to the Bank as early as possible after receipt. He shall maintain 
a proper account of the funds of the Association and submit to the Executive 
Council a duly audited statement of account every month. 

All bills of the Association shall be countersigned by the General Sedretary 


and passed for payment by the Treasurer. 

The General Secretary shall be authorised to draw a permanent advance o 
Rs. 100 to meet the current expenses of the Association. 

All expenditure in excess of Rs. 20 shall be incurred by means of a cheque 
which shall be signed by the General Secretary and countersigned by the 
Trc3 surer 

\ Reserve Fund of the Association shall be maintained, consisting of 25 per 

‘ cent of the annual membership fees, and of all money received by way of 
Life Membership, Donation, Benefaction. Vice-Patronage or Patronap or 
through Endowments. This fund shall be invested in approved seranties or 
as directed by the General Body, and the interest securing therfchom shall 
be placed at the dispell of the Executive Council to the ^ 

aims and objects of the Association. The General Body may ^so direct a 
part of this Reserve Fund for publication and other activities which may be 
Snsidered essential for the fulfilment of the objects of the Association. 


Association shall, in the first instance, publish an annual vol^e con- 
^ ^ TifninfSCaries of papers submitted by Members and other d.st, noshed 
scholars a bibliograirfiy of research publi^ed by Members togetter 
^al Re^rt iid Accounts of the Association, entitled the Trai^^Uons 
cl .te 1N...K PHn.ou>=.aL Ass^moN. Every Member 
will be entitled to receive gratis a copy of this' publication. 

(h\ The Executive Council may, if they consider it proper, dedde to » 

JouiL or publish monographs, dissertations, b^ks etc. as rwonunend^ by 
th^Publication Committee, provided always ttot *e n^ry tod^ 
available. In all such matters the decision of the Executive Oouned (by a 
plurality of votes) shall be final. 
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(c) The sale proceeds of such publications shall be credited to a special Publica- 
tion Fund of the Association which shall be applied to the promotion of such 
publication activities as* the Publication Committee may consider essential 
and recommend to the Executive Council 

ELECTION RULES 

1. Before the 7th of April in which the elutions are to take place, the General 

Secretary shall prepare a classified Halt of the Members of the Association as 
they stand on 31st March of that year, along with their permanent address and 
place of residence as they stand in the records of the Association. 

2. A printed copy of this list shall be sent to the Members of the Association along with 

a nomination paper for nominating 12 Members to the Executive Council, as also 
a list of the Members of the outgoing Executive Council and the number 
meetings attended by them. Of the 12 Members nominated 8 at least shall be 
residents of Poona. These papers should be posted to the Members not later 
than the 30th April. 

3. The nomination forms duly filled in and signed by two Members of the Association 

shall be sent so as to reach the General Secretary before 15th May of that year. 

4. The General Secretary shall prepare a list of all the duly nominated Members and 

send it to the Members for recording their votes on the 25th of May. 

3. Voting papers should reach the General Secretary before the 10th of June. 

6. The Executive Council shall appoint two scrutineers to scrutinize the voting papers 

and declare the results. 

7. The first twelve Members on the list shall be declared to have been elected to the 

Executive Council and notified before the 13jth of June. The results’ of the Elec- 
tion shall be communicated to the members elected. If any Member intimates 
his inability to work as a Member of the Executive Council, the name of the 
candidate who has secured the next highest number of votes shall be declared 
to have been elected. 

8. The first meeting of the Executive Council shall be convened in July, some time 

before the time fixed for the meeting of the General Body, invitations for the 
same being issued with due notice according to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Association. 

9. The new Executive Council shall elect at its first meeting the Chairman, Vice-Chair- 

man, General Secretary, Associate Secretary, Treasurer and Editor of Publica- 
tions, the voting in each case being by ballot. 

10. The retiring Council shall hand over to the new Council charge of its office at the 
first meeting, after the Office-bearers mentioned in clause 9 above have been 
elected. 



Miscellanea 


AN ACCOUNT OF FOUR WONDERFUL EIGHTFOLD TALENTED 
PERSONS ( «I^Rn5n^S) 

From very ancient times in India, there has been practice of giving a demonstration of in- 
dividual powers of strong memory and strong intellect. Such demonstrations go by the name of 
avadhdm (attention). That means, listening to many things at one and the same time, and 
either replying to them, or doing according to them, after some time simultaneously. For 
example, solving examples in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, ^uare-root, cube 
root correctly ; playing at cards and defeating the other side, playing chess, and at the same 
time correctly giving the number of strokes on the bell and stating how many times in all 
thi bell was rung ; correctly reciting poems in the original language (the original order may 
be changed), even if the person has' no knowledge of the language ; giving the word for which 
a particular number stood or vice versa, discussing on any scientific subject, coirfpleting 
couplets of which the first part is given, and composing a poem wherein blanks are filled with 
certain words in a particular manner. 

The original meaning of the word ‘ avadhma ’ is ‘ attention.’ But it has come to mean, 
attending to several things at the same time by the secondary meaning (lak^ydrtha-lak^a^u) , 
Really from the point of logic, as mind is an atom, it can concentrate on one thing at one 
time. It has no power of being directed to several things at one and the same time. Still, 
its movement is so quick that it appears to concentrate itself on several things' at the same 
lime just as the top appears to stand still even though it is rotating around itself and a 
lighted fragrant stick (udabatti) appears like a lighted wheel of fire if it is turned round 
in the dark. But, there is really no wheel ; but due to motion it appears like a wheel. Simi- 
larly the mind goes to several things very quickly and appears to attend to several things 
at the s'ame time. These Avadhanh are divided into two classes by experts, those that can 
attend to eight things at the same time are called eight- fold talented persons {a^tdvadhdnh) 
and persons who can attend from eleven to a hundred things are called satdvadhdnis. 

Such Avadhdnts are rare and their wonderful demonstrations are, therefore, rarely met 
with. Those, however, who have had opportunities of seeing them will bear testirpony 
to what I have stated here. In this article I have given an account of four Avadhdnts and 
their demonstrations, which I happened to see in the course of my life. I have not exag- 
gerated anything therein. I have specially written this article for people who have had no 
opportunity of seeing such demonstrations. My object in doing so is to bring to light a few 
exceptional gems that were born in India. 

In the course of my life, as I stated before, I saw four Avadhanh^ and their demonstra- 
tions. I give below their names in the order in which I saw them : — (1) 

Shri Rangacharya Shastri in 1882. (2) Shri Atmarampant Sukhptme Satarkar in 1890 

(3) ^ in 1875 (4) in 1920. 

Though thiol ivS the order in whidi I saw their programmes, I have arranged them below as 
2.4.1 and 3, considering the importance of their programmes. 

In Bombay, the late Mr. K. T, 'Felang (Justice) and other learned men of his time 
had started an associatbn called ‘ The Hindu Union Club.* Its object was to bring together 
learned men of the Deccan in the evening and give scope for recreation and discussion. 
The association had among its members, learned men of the time like, Mr. Narayan Vishnu 
Bapat, the Curator ; Mr. Mahadeo Chimanji Apte, the High Court Vakil, Mr. Ganesh Ram- 
chandra Kirloskar, the High Court Vakil, and Sir Bhalachandra Krishna Bhatavadekar. 
I was also a young member of that association. If any Kirtanakara or a musician happened 
to come there, he wasi given scope for his performance and he was properly honoured. In 
1890, Mr. Atmarampant Sukhatme, an ei^tfold-talented person from Satara, happened to 
come there. He was then 49 or 50 years old. I was present at the time when a programme 
of his was arranged in the Hindu Union Club. Mr. Sukhatme was not a Sanskrit scholar. 
At the outset he merely listened to eight or ten questions/ given by the audience regard- 
ing multiplication, division, square-root & cube-root. All these examples, he was slowly solving 
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within himself by dint of his memory without having recourse to slate or paper while being 
engaged in playing at cards and chess. Similarly, while the game was going on, one man 
was ringing the bell ten to fifteen times, and every time he gave as many strokes as he 
pleased. Mr. Atmarampant won the game he was playing, gave correct solutions to the 
arithmetical problems, and also stated the number of times' the bell had been rung and the 
number of strokes i^ven every time and the total number of strokes too. The audience was 
greatly astonished to see the strong retentivq powers of Mr. Sukhatme. It has become rare 
to find such demonstrations'.. I am sure that any one of the members now alive will be 
^le to bear witness to this fact. This is one example of the powers of retentive memory. 

In 1920, I went to Mysore for the Dasara celebrations. There, through the influence 
of my. respected friends Maha Vaiyakarai:ia Kashi Venkatachal Shastri Dharmadliikari, I got 
an opportunity of seeing a second demonstration of the same sort. This toaW place in the 
presence of the Swami of Parakalaniatha of Ramanuja school of Mysore. The gentleman 
belongs to the state of Gadwal in Hyderabad (Deccan). This gentleman was' both a learned 
man and a poet- and was about 35 years old. The peculiarity of his avadhdna was that he 
could compose Sanskrit poeinil in particular metresi on particular subjects. He asked about 
20 learned Sanskritists to sit in two rows of ten each and kept some room for himself to 
move up and down between the rows. Then he went to the gentlemen of both the rows and 
^requested them to give the subjects and metres in which they wanted the verses to be composed. 
There everyone according to his liking gave out the names of the metres as Sragdhara 
Sardulavikridita, Sikhariiji, Vasantatilaka, Drutavilambita, Ar>*a etc. The subjects chosen were 
praises of devatas like Siva, Vi§iiu and the virtuous, and censure of the wicked. The Avadhdnt 
Pandit did not make any note of either the metre or the subject, but retained everything in 
his memory and began to reply. He began to move about the gentlemen in the two -ow’s 
in turn and every time he requested each one of them to write down three or four words of 
his particular line or metre or verse. In this way moving about the rows eight or ten times 
he at last gave every one the versie in the particular subject and metre as desired by him. 
And it was noticed that they tallied with the questions that were asked. All this was done 
by him in the course of about an hour and a half. Let intelligent readers consider how 
wonderful a thing it is for a man to compose 20 poems in twenty different metres zn6 on 
twenty different subjects as' desired by twenty different men without the help of any notes 
or writing, but only on the strength of his retentive memory and intelligence. If ^any of 
my readers has seen any such performance he will be reminded of it. 

I shall now narrate the account of a Satavadhani (a hundred-fold talented person). 
In 1877, when I went to Bombay for the Matriculation Examination, a well known Satava- 
dhani from the Deccan, Pandit Sheeghrakavi Pandit Rangacharya Shastri was staying with 
the then well-known High Court pleader of Bombay Mr. Shamarao Vithal Kaikini. But 
I did not get an opportunity of seeing his performances. My respected eldest brother, the 
late lamented Purushottamrao Telang saw Ws performance. Mr. Purushottamrao requested 
him to compose a Thuniari in San^rit on the model of * kona kona guna gdvo ' in Kauliya- 
Raga. Thereupon immediately he composted a Sanskrit thumari as follows. 

iTFw n % ii (sRRr) 

wmm ws smmK m wtSt w % w 

Intelligent readers will see clearly that the siubject of the thumari h music and there are 
no conjunct consonants and that the composition is sweet and soft. 

As I had to return to Karwar immeiately, I was sorry not to have been able to sec 
the performance of Shri Rangacharya. But God^s ways are unfathomable. It is our ex- 
perience that sometime^ the things which we consider to be impossible do really take place ‘ 
easily after some time. The same thing happened with regard to the performance of Shri 
Rangacharya. 

Mr. Purushottamrao Tkang was very fond of Muadc ; and he had studied it under the 
well known musiciam of that time like Tanraskhan. He toured in the Deccan to find out 
the system of music prevailing there. He took me with him. We went to Cannanore, Telli- 
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dieri and Calicut and from there went to Coimbatore and stayed there for four days. Then 
Mr. Purushottamrao remembered that Mettupalayam, the place of the Hundred fold talented 
Rangacharya Shastri .was situated in the Karoor district nearby. Finding that a golden 
opportunity presented itself of seeing that learned Pandit, Purushottamrao started with me 
in morning from Coimbatore. In the evening we reached Mettupalayam. At that time 
Shri Rangacharya was at home. He was very glad to see Purushottamrao and inquired 
the cause of our coming there. Purushottamrao painted to me and said that I was his 
younger brother and very fond of Sanskrit learning and he had specially brought me for 
his darshan. Then we had a chat and took rest. The next day we requested Rangacharya 
to give a demonstration of his Satavadhdna. He consented but said that he felt inspired if 
he had at least 15 to 20 questions. Still he said he would do it and sat down on his 
verandah and four of us including Mr. Purushottamrao, the disciples of Shri Rangacharya 
and myself undertook the work of questioning. Purushottamrao asked him four questions one 
in multiplication, one in division, one in addition of 4 to 5 figures, and a magic square 
containing 16 squares giving the same total from whichever side the figures were added. I 
gave him two different lines from Vikramankadevacarita of fihillapa and requested him to 
compose a Lihgabandha in which the line Sn-Ranga-kavaye namah would be in the centre. 
One of his disciples gave him a line to be completed and undertook to ask him questions on 
grammar. His other disciple gave him another line for completion and undertook to ask 
him questions on logic. 

As there were only 7 or 8 houses of Brahmins in that village, and as every one had gone 
out, we could not get any more questioners. Thus) we gave him in all 11 questions to answer. 
With regard to my question he said that if he composed a poem as desired by me with the 
lines SrhRanga-kavaye namalt he would be flattering himself. To this I jocularly replied, 
that if he did not compose the poem as desired, it meant that he was unable to compose it. 
Then began his performance. He listened to our questions as he was talking with us, and 
without keeping any notes remembered all our 11 questions and told us every time some 
figures of the answer in turn. Thus he answered all our questions without any mistake. I 
had noted down the slokas which he had completed. It being 58 years since this took i^ace, 
my note has been misplaced and lost. Hence I regret that I cannot give all the slokas 
liere. But I have committed to memoiy^ only that Lingabandha Hoka. 

^ II 
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I have given above the figure of Lingabandha composed by Shri Rancacharya, wherein we 
find the letters ^n-Ranga-kavaye namah in the centre. Let the readers judge of his un- 
matched power of understanding and his powder of quick composition. This? cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. 

This talented poet had gone to Nasik; Kashi and Calcutta in 1877-78, when the people 
appreciated his work and awarded medals and armlets to him. In Nasik, shastris and pandits 
arranged a performance of his avadhdna and gave him three lines of a verse asking him to 
complete it with the fourth. The three lines are as follows : ~ 

aw X X X X X 

All these three parts are from three different sciences. The first part is from Smrli, the second 
part is from the science of metre. The third is from 8ik§ia of Paijini. There is no connection 
between the parts and their meaning. But unrivalled talented Shri Rancacharya completed 
the fourth part by adding the following : — md kadupi yasah smara meaning— Never care for 
fame. The ya in yaratd means fame and the Moka reads as follows : — 

3w m II 

Meaning : — Brahma and Vi^u became great (because they never cared for fame.) Those 
who are after fame become little in the world. Therefore I advise you never to fix your 
attention on fame. I leave it to the readers to judge his unrivalled understanding and 
presence of mind. 

I shall now place before the readers another example of the way in which a difficult 
verse was completed by Shri Rancacharya. In 1878 Shri Rancacharya went to Kashi. 
There the learned people of the place arranged a public performance of his avadhdna. The 
late Bala Shastri Ranade was one of them. He gave him a part of a poem composed by 
himself. The meaning of this part is — / A cat ate Siva.” Then Shri Rancacharya com- 
pleted the verse in the following way : — 

»Tf^; 1^: II 

Its meaning is, The child says to the mother “ the cat ate Siva, when he saw the cat licking 
the Siva-linga besmeared with milk.” This difficult poem was completed by means of his 
natural gift of intelligence. Not only that, but he ^so gave a taunt to Bala Shastri by 
inserting the words ” bdlo vadati'* I came to know this from Acharya Mahadeo Shastri in 
1928, when I went to Kashi. 

When 1 met Shri Rancacharya in 1882, he was about 48-49 years of age and 1 am 
sorry that I did not note down any information about him. It is not poss/ible now to obtain 
any information as to whether he has composed any poems or written any books in or about 
1877-78. It is said that there appeared in the Daily Times of India an account of the extra- 
ordinary performance of Shri Shrirangacharya. 

Now I shall narrate an account of the extraordinary performance of the fourth man. 
There lived in Bombay in the year 1896, the poet Sighrakavi Pandit Govardhan Sbarma 
GattOial. 

He had become blind due to an attack of small-pox. But as his inteUigence was very 
sharp, his father Pandit Ghanashyam Shartna taught him Sanskrit 

GattOlalJI had a very retentive^ memory and could reproduce anything after once 

bearing it. Besides be was extraordinarily intelligent He studied grammar, poetry, logic 
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and Ved^ta, and attained proficiency in them even though he was blind. Thus he became 
a Sighrakavi. Later on, he became a hundredfold talented man. Wheni he went to Kashi, 
the shastris and pandits* there did honour to him. A life-sketch of his written) by Vinayak 
Kondadeo Oak, appeared in “ Balbodh a Marathi magazine published by the Nimaya 
Sagara press. I recommend it to the readers for perusal as I cannot give it here for want of 
space. 

So much about the history of Sighrakavi Pandit Gattulalji. Now I shah place before 
the readers an account of the extraordinary performance that I saw of his' avadhana. When 
I was serving in the High Court at Bombay,. I was on intimate terms with the then popular 
doctor, Sir Bhalachandra Krishna Bhatavadekar. In September 1895, the Head of the 
Vallabhacharya sect of Bombay, Shriyut Ilevaki Nandana Maharaj specially invited Dr. 
Bhalachandrarao to a performance of Pandit Gajjulalji which he had arranged at his 
place near Madhavabag at 8-30 P.M. At that time the brother of the doctor, Vishnu Krishna 
Bhatavadekar, and mys'elf went to see the performance. The performance was held in the 
extensive hall of the Maharaj and about twenty to twenty-five people had assembled to see 
the performance. At the outset Pandit Gattulalji gave a brief descrii^tion of what Avadhana 
is. He told the people assembled, that they could write on a piece of paper poems or verses 
from 10 to 11 languages and that they could give serial numbers to every word in the verse. 
Then the gentlemen present wrote down on their papers verses, in the language tl;iey liked 
and gave numbers to every word. The verses were in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarathi, Sindhi, 
Marathi, Kannada, Telugu, Tamil, English, French and Latin, in all eleven languages^ and 
they were serially arranged and the Pandit learnt the number of words in every poem. Then 
the Pandit asked them to give the poems in Hindis Gujarathi and Sanskrit for completion. 
At that time two gentlemen gave him the parts of the verses in Hindi and Gujarathi. I 
gave him a part of a Sanskrit verse compos'ed by myself which was contradictory in terms 
in everyday life. It was like this : 

arit 

The pandit remembered all this. Now the wwds in the poems in eleven different languages 
noted above were to be in a strange order leaving the original serial order. At that 
we were to tell the Pandit one word at a time in the serial order in which he had given 
them. Then it was the turn of those who wanted their lines to be completed. Afterwards 
it was the turn of those who wanted the scientifk subjects to be discussed and lastly it 
was the turn of those who were to ring the bell. In this order, questions began to be asked. 
Every one got as many turns as there were words in each sloka. Soon after the woitts, 
whose number had been given before, were over, the Pandit told him that his verse was 
completed. He then recited tlie poem. It did not matter whether he knew the language 
or not. Thus soon after the words in the poems were over, he recited the poems to every 
one. In short, when the questioners gave words in their slokas in a different order he 
remembered and filled them in and then recited the whole slokUy in languages of which he 
knew nothing i.e. Kannada, Sindhi, English, French and Latin ; even in these languages he 
recited the poem of which 18^20 words were once given. This gives an idea of his extra- 
ordinary power of memory. I cannot describe it. He completed the pieces of poems given 
to him in some turns after giving one or two words every time. Before completing the 
poem which I had given him he said to me, This has been given to me because it is diffi- 
cult. But I shall complete it from the story of the Hare and the Lion fromj Pancatantra.*' 
1 wxbte down the Moka he gave me. But this was 45 years ago. Unfortimately that paper 
is lost. But I remember the moral of it, and it is this. Wise men say that “ Physical 
strength is not real strength. But the power of intelligence, is the real strength.'* It is thus 
that this strange thing took place, namely, that the young one of a hare killed a lion, i 
never thought at the time when I composed the piece that Panditji would complete the 
poem with the help of this story. One can realise the strong power ot understanding and 
the presence of mind of Panditji from this. When this performance of avadhana was 
going on he was also in turn giving the answers to the questions in grammar and sqi^ce. 
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After all thki was over, he| told the audience exactly how many times the bell had been rang 
during the performance and how many strokes had been given every time. 

This being over, he also gave a performance of nasfoddi^fa i.e/if a certain word is lost, 
one has to find it out with the help of the preceding and succeeding words to which 
serial numbers have been given. Uddi^fa means — if one word from a verse is given, the*^ 
serial number given to it is to be told immediately. He told those who had given him 
verses to put questions in both the above ways and he said that he would give the answers 
immediately. Eleven of us began to ask him questions of both the sorts and Panditji 
gave correct answers immediately. This went on for five minutes. Panditji said that he 
could remember the slokas and the serial number for three days. — In this way I have given 
an aiccount of the extraordinary power of his menK)ry. 

I shall now describe what I saw of his inconceivable power of intelligence and his quick 
power of composition. Panditji said that he would give a performance of what is call^ in 
Sanskrit sighrakavi and ghafikdsata. It means to speak in poetry a hundred verses in 24 
minutes. He requested the audience to give him a subject to enable him to show the miracle. 
The audience asked me to suggest the subject At that time it was an autumnal night. 
Hence, taking this into consideration I suggested i^arannisuvarnana (the description of an 
autumnal night) as the subject. On this, the Panditji eagerly said,” Thi^ subject is really 
inspiring to the poets. The gentleman who suggested this subject and gave aho citram 
sithhafi, etc. for completion must really be romantic. Please let him see me.’' He could 
not recognise me because he was blind. Then Sir Bhalachandra introduced me to him as a 
student of Sanskrit language and that I was serving in the High Court. On this, the Panditji 
requested me to see him often. 

Then the Pandit b^an to describe the autumnal night in Anu^tubh metre. He spc^e 
for six minutes at a rate of 4 slokas per minute. It was not possible for us to note down 
the verses. I was only noting the number of verses. The verses which the Pandit redted 
in a distinct and clear voice were like those of the great poets in sound, figure, etc. 

He used to quote the authority in grammar for the constructions he had used. Thus 
composing 24 slokas in six minutes, i.e. composing at the rate of 96 slokas in 24 minutes, 
he completed the ghatikdsatu. Then Panditji said, recited! these §lokas according to the 
best science of composition befitting a poetic subject. But if an ordinary subject is given 
I can compose six verses in one minute i.e., 144 slokas in one ghafikd (24 minutes). Please 
therefore give me another subject.” Then I gave him the subject. ”The story of 
Rdmdiyaim** Then Panditji began to recite the poems in Anu.?tubh metre. He described 
something about the importance of the Rdmdyma and then he described the Sage Valmiki. 
At this time he was compodng 6 verses per minute in a clear and forceful manner. At this 
rate he took ghatikdsata to ghatikdsdrdhasata (150 verses in one ghatikd). The audience was 
wonderstruck to see this extraordinary power of composition. No dbubt there were some 
Pandits ere this, who could compose such ghafikasatas but in andent times there was no 
practice of writing out the history of our literature. Hence, we rarely find spedal mention 
of them anywhere. 

Lastly, I conclude this artide by saying that it is the duty of the future generation to 
pay proper respect to such A^tdvadhdnis and also to study, the several serious, thought- 
provoking works in Sanskrit written by the sagesi, preceptors, Shastris and PantUts in India 
in Grammar, Nyaya, Alaihkara, MimamsS, Vaidyaka, (medidne), Astrology (jyoti§a) and 
other subjects 
Karwar. 


Mangeshrao Ramakrishna Telang. 



A SHORT NOTE ON DARDO-PAHARI PARALLEL TO DRAVlDlANi ' 


We have discussed already the problem of £he demonstrative ‘ U ' element in Dravidian.2 
I wish to point out that thk distinction seems to permeate! the entire system of most of 
•the languages spoken in Kashmir. These facts have been already discussed by scholars. For 
instance., Grierson {Linguistic Survey af India, Volume on Dardic, pp. 280 ff.) mentions the 
following pronouns in Kashmiri : — 

huh “that (within sight)" (corresponding to Dravidian ‘intermediate.') 
a “that (within sight)" (corresponding to Dravidian ‘intermediate*). 
suh “that (not within sight)" (corresponding to Dravidian ‘remote*). 

Siddheshwar Varma mentions^ the following neuter pronouns 

Bhadarwahi— 

Un that (near), 
ten that (distant). 

He also mentions^ the following pronouns : — 

Rudhari — 

u that (distant but visible), 
te he or that (distant but visible). 

In his unpublished dictionaries the following entries occur : — 

(a) A glossary of the Bhalesi dialect : — 

o, pronoun, m.f. He or She (intermediate distance), 
t e, pronoun, m. f. he or she (remote). 

(b) A dictionary of the Bradarwdht language : — 

u pronoun he or she (medium distance), 
t E pronoun 3rd per. sing. m.f. and n that, he, she (remote). 

(c) A dictionary of the dialects of the Khasali group r-r- 

u, pronoun m.f.n. sing, that (distant but visible to the speaker). Cf. t c Bhaji u, 
Bhal o. R U. 

t e, pronoun m.f.n. sing, that (remote and invisible to the speaker). Cf. Bhad., 
Bhal t E t c. 

It may not be a mere coincidence that the Dardo-Pahari intermediate use of u should 
agree with that of Dravidian. The problem has yet to be fully investigated by the dialect 
geographer. 

Poona, C. R. Sankaran. 


1. This note is based on the correspondence I have been carrying with Prof. Dr. Sid- 
dheshwar Varma on the subject. I am grateful to him for placing in my hands the materials 
contained in his impublished dictionaries. 

Z, Indian UnguisHcs 1939, pp. 242 ff. 



PRINCIPAL VAIJANATH KASHINATH R AJAWADE M- A. 

1859—1944. 


In the account of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
published in the New Indian Antiquary ( January 1943, pp 235-240 ), a reference was made to the 
planting of a Vata tree to the west of the Institute building on 4th January 1943 at the han^ of 
Principal V. K. Rajawade, the veteran Vedic scholar and the Chairman of the First Executive Board 
of the Institute. Little did we dream that this octogenerian friend of the Institute to whose stern 
sense of duty and discipline, not to say his fearless integrity of character, the Institute owes much 
of its healthy growth, would pass away within two years! The Vata tree planted by him 
on the grounds of the Institute will remain as a symbol of Rajawade's holy character and learning, 
which he maintained to the moment of his death on 17th December 1944 ( 4-30 F. M, ) at all 
costs. In spite of all domestic bereavements culminating in the premature demise of his brilliant 
eldest son Prof. C V. Rajawade in 1920, Principal Rajawade maintained his dharma intact by 
continuing his adhyayana and adhyapana throughout his long life of 85 years. The feelings 
of reverence and admiration generated by this self-less devotee of SarasvatT in the minds of his 
pupils and contemporaries found spontaneous expression on the occasion of a public function held 
at the Fergusson College early in 1939, when Rajawade completed his 80th year and was 
publicly honoured by all the educational and learned bodies of Poona. 

Principal Rajawade was the elder brother of the great Maharashtra historian 
Vishvanath K. Rajawade. He was born at Varsai near Pen in the Kolaba District of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1859. After his early education he entered the Matriculation class of the 
New English School of the D. E Society started by the great patriots Messrs. Chiplunkar, Tilak 
and Agarkar and stood very high in the Matriculation examination, which he passed in the 
very first year oi his joining the above class in the N E. School. The late Mr. Hari Narayan Apte, 
the brilliant and popular novelist of Maharashtra was his fellow-student and continued to be his 
life long friend. Rajawade completed his college education in the Deccan College, Poona, and 
the Wilson College, Bombay. In his previous Examination he got the highest number of marks in 
Sanskrit and was awarded the Varajivandas scholarship. He passed his B A. examination with a 
first class in 1882 and his M.A, in English and Sanskrit in 1883 in the second class. He lost his 
First class at the M. A. owing to a serious difference of opinion between him and his revered guru 
and examiner Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. For some years Rajawade refused to accept the M. A. 
degree but owing to the intercession of friends he accepted it later without any grudge towards his 
guru. In fact Sir R G. Bhandarkar had a very high appreciation of Rajawade's character and 
scholarship and Rajawade in his turn entertained throughout his life a deep reverence for 
his guru as will be seen from his dedication of his Words in Rgveda Vol. I (1932) to 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Shortly afterwards he accepted the offer of the post of Professor of English in the 
Dayaram Jethmal Sind Arts College, then started at Karachi, which he served creditably for about 
8/9 years and established his reputation by his deep study of English language and literature. His 
scrupulous study of English pronunciation and accent has become proverbial among his sti|/jents 
even to this day. In 1895 he came back to Poona in response to the requst of the late Hon'ble 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the founder of the Servants of India Society. It was a great sacrifice on 
the part of Prof. Rajawade to resign a highly paid job and throw in his lot with a band of self- 
sacrificing educationists of the D. E. Society but to Rajawade no sacrifice was too great in serving 
the cause of education and learning. He accordingly joined the D E. Society and served it loyally 
and creditably. He was the Secretary of the D. E. Society for the period 1898—1904 and the 
Superintendent of its New English ^hool from 1907 to 1913. The writer of this note was the 
pupil of Prin. Rajawade from 1907 to 1914 and his early impressions of the scholarship and notde 
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character of Principal Rajawade were confirmed and deepened by his subsequent almost unbroken 
contact with this revered Acharya during the last 37 years. Rajawade retired from the Society's 

service in 1914 owing to vveak eyesight after a brilliant and memorable service of about 20 years at 
a time when the Society was passing through critical stages of its history consequent upon political 
unrest in Maharashtra, if not in the whole of India. In the year 1917—18 Rajawade’s services 
were availed of by the late Dr. S. V. Kbtkar in connection with his work of the Marathi 
Encyclopaedia the Jmnakoka. The death of his eldest /son Prof. C. V. Rajawade, Professor of 
Pali in the Baroda College which took place in 1920 was a bolt from the blue to Principal Rajawade 
at a critical juncture in his life when Rajawade could have taken a little rest after his early 
struggle for his own education and subsequent conscientious and arduous service of two decades in 
the D. E. Society as Professor of English and Sanskrit and in other capsfcities. Circumstances 
compelled him, however, to accept the offer of the Principalship of the M. T. B. Arts College 
Surat for the period 1921—1925. Since 1925, Rajawade finally took leave of collegiate educational 
acifyities and merged his whole being in philological studies pertaining to the Vedic and allied 
literature. * 

Many of our Professors become almost extinct intellectually after retirement but 
Rajawade's love of Sanskrit surged up after his retirement from the D. E. Society in 1914. 
He took a prominent part in the foundation of the Bhaiidarkar Oriental Research Institute and 
worked as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Working Committee of the Institute from 1915 to 1918. 
He was elected Chairman of the first Executive Board of the Institute from 1918 —1921. During 
his regime as Chairman the Institute started all its major academic activities viz : ( 1 ) The 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata ( 2 ) The first Oriental Conference ( 3 ) The Govt. Oriental 
Series ( 4 ) The Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute and the like. He was a member of the 
Working Cammittee of the First Oriental Conference ( 1919 ) and President of its “Philology and 
Prakrit" section. He was at this time the superintendent of the Publication Department and in this 
capacity entrusted many important works for editing to competent scholars in the Govt. Oriental 
Series. He co-operated whole-heartedly with his colleagues the late Dr. P. D. Gune, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute and the late Mr. N. B. Utgikar, the first General Editor of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata in securing donations and annual grants for the MahILbharata work 
from the Government and the public. As a member of the first Mahabharata Editorial Committee 
and its Chairman (1918—1924) he helped and encouraged the General Editor Mr. Utgikar to 
proceed with his arduous work undaunted but cautiously. Though Principal Rajawade' was 
away from Poona between 1921 and 1925, the authorities of the Institute had the benefit of his 
advice and guidance in all important matters affecting the well-being of the Institute. In 1925 the 
late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar was appointed by the Institute as General Editor of the Mahabharata 
after the resignation of Mr Utgikar in the previous year. He reorganised the Mahabharata work 
and formed the Mahabharata Editorial Board. Principal Rajawade was a member of this Board 
to the moment of his death. Long before the University of Bombay thought of Post graduate 
instruction and research as their function, the Bhandarkar Institute started its post-graduate 
classes in 1927—28. Principal Rajawade lectured regularly to these classes in Nirukta, ^gveda 
and ^kpratikakhya for over six years in a purely honorary capacity like his learned colleagues. When 
the University of Bombay started its Post-graduate teaching scheme, according to which every 
teacher under the scheme had to apply for recognition as a post-graduate teacher. Principal 
Rajawade refused to apply for recognition and stopped his lectures to the disappointment of his 
students and the authorities of the Institute. Self-sacrifice and self-respect were the keynotes of 
Principal Rajawade's character as revealed by his fearless attitude in exposing 'any injustice or 
malpractices which came to his notice. 

In 1928, the Vaidic Samshodhan Mandal (Vedic Research Institute) was started in 
Poona with a view to carry on research in the Vedic field and publish critical editions of Vedic 
texts. No better scholar could be found to guide the work of this Institute than Principal 
Rajawade. He was elected President of this Institute unanimously and worked whole-heartedly 
with the editors of the critical Edition of the Rgv^eda projected by this Institute to the moment 
of his last illness. This edition, so nicely and carefully edited by Messrs. N. S. Sontakke and 
C. G. KashikaR, owes much to JRajawade's constant help and guidance. Unfortunately the 
octogenerian President of the Mandal has not lived to see the completion of its last Volume now 
in tte press! 
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Rajawade published several articles in the Annals of the B. 0. R. Institute on the 
Meanings of Certain Words in the Rgveda between 1920 and 1930^. 

In 1932 he published his Volume of about 380 pages on Words in Rgveda Vd L At this 
time Rajawade was about 73 years old. Side by side with these philological studies Rajawade 
was working hard on his Edition of Yaska s Nirukta in the Govt Oriental Series. His monu- 
mental labour on this Edition is enshrined in the first Volume of the Edition published by the 
B. O. R. Institute in 1940. It contains about 800 pages which are characteristic of the author's 
patience, independence of judgment and deep study of an abstruse text. With the weakening 
of his eyesight Rajawade's memory was growing stronger and he could remember every word 
in the Rgveda and the Nirukta with amazing accuracy and expound it to the minutest detail. At 
a time when he could not recognize a face even at a close distance with the use of the thickest 
lenses of his spectacles, he carried on his reading and writing with a perseverance all his own. 
Between 1921 and 1926 Rajawade published an Edition of the Nirukta with Durga's Vrtti and expla- 
natory notes in Sanskrit in the Anandashram Sanskrit Series comprising about 1538 pages. In l935 
the Ichalkarargi Granthaniala authorities brought out Marathi Translation of Nirukta 

containing about 1410 pages. It is dedicated most gratefully to Shrimant Narayanrao alias 
Babasaheb Ghorpade, Chief Saheb of Ichalkaranji, the great patron of learning in Maharashtra, 
who passed away in October 1943. Up to the time of his last illness Rajawade was working on 
the Second Volume of the English translation of Nirukta in the Govt. Oriental Series, the first 
Volume of which was published by the B. O. R. Institute four years ago. Such in brief is the 
literary output of a scholar who retired at the age of 55 owing to failing eyesight and worked up 
to his 85th Year for a period of no less than 30 Years. Before such patience, love of learning for 
its own sake, herculean intellectual labour by a man of fragile health and advancing age we gape 
with wonder and admiration but do nothing seriously in spite of better facilities for research work 
and freedom from physical handicaps against which Rajawade struggled during his literary career. 

Mere learning without character cannot command reverence. Principal Rajawade pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the unique combination of character and learning. His Highness the 
late Sayajirao Gaikwar, Maharaja of Baroda, had very great respect and admiration for 
Rajawade. It was the Maharaja’s practice to invite his learned friends on his return to India after 
his European sojourns. Rajawade was one of these friends. The late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar had 
the highest respect for Rajawade's erudition and character and when I suggested to him to arrange 
for the planting of a Vata tree at the hands of Rajawade in the Silver Jubilee Programme of the 
B. O R. Institute in 1943 I remember with wh^t alacrity Dr. Sukthankar noted down the sugges- 
tion in his diary and carried it out. After about a fortnight from the planting of the Vata tree 
Dr. Sukthankar passed away and when this sad news was conveyed by me to Rajawade he was 
deeply touched by a sense of profound sorrow and inquired about the age of Dr, Sukthankar, 
which I told him was 56 years. At this, Rajawade observed that many of our younger scholars 
do not take to research work seriously and those who do so have to pay a very high cost. He 
further added that Sukthankar’s demise was an irreparable loss to the Mahabharata work of the 
B. O. R. Institute but expressed his conviction that this national work to which Sukthankar has 
brought such international reputation will be successfully completed by the Institute as it is the 
cynosure of all eyes at present. The old generation of scholars is fast passing away but their ideals 
and achievements will be a permanent beacon light to the generations to come. 

P. K. Gode, 


1 Vide Annals. Vol I (pp. 45-47); II (pp. 109-133); III (pp. 113-127); VlII 
( pp. 398-418 ) ; IX ( pp. 25-32 ) ; and X ( pp. 147-152 ). Besides these studies I find Rajawade's 
article on ** Reflections on the Amarako^ " in Annals, Vol VI { pp. 75-82 ) and another article 
on ‘‘Asurasya Maya in the Proceedings of the First Oriental Confer ence^ Poona, 1919, Vol II 
(pp. 1-19). Vide also Journal of the K B.R, A. Society, New Series, Vol. Ill (Nos. 1 2) 

— pp. 231-234 contain Rajawade's article on ** Indra*s Enemies**; Indian Historical Quarterly 
Vol VI pp. 455-464 ( article on and pp. 639-644 ( article on ; The R. G. 

Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume pp. 32S-^S (Article on Bhagavadgita from grammatical 
and literary points of view ). 



OBITUARY NOTICES 
TWO EMINENT PARSI PROFESSORS 

On the 25th of November, 1944 two eminent Parsi Professors passed away. What is more 
remarkable, the date of their births was the same — 10th October— though the years were 
different. The elder one was Professor Shahpurshah Hormusji Hodiwala, born in 1867, and 
the younger one was Professor Behramgore Tehmurasp x^nklesaria bom in 1873. 

Professor Hodivala was born at Surat and received his training in Navsari from where 
he matriculated in 1883. Joining the Elphinstone College, Bombay, he graduated in 1888 in 
the first class with history and Philosophy securing the James Taylor prize in History and 
standing second in the University. His second language was Persian. He took his M.A. in 1890 
with English and Persian. He began his educational career as Dakshina Fellow in the Elphin- 
stone College and was soon after appointed Professor at the Baroda College and later at the 
Wilson College, Bombay. In 1902 the Baha-ud-Din College was founded at Junagadh and 
he was appointed there as Vice-Principal and Professor of History. In 1920 he became the 
Principal and retired in J927. He settled down in the Bombay Suburbs/ where he was busy 
the whole time with his studies and his writing till within a few days/ of his passing away. 

As a Teacher Professor Hodiw'ala was famous for the extreme accuracy of his lectures and 
the extremely lucid language he used. All his students are unanimous on these two points. 
He was a student of history of the most painstaking exactitude. He never uttered an opinion 
or made a statement unless he had the fullest authority for it. He once advised a friend to 
read contindously and intensively for fifteen years before taking up the pen. He seems to 
have followed that advice himself, for he has left very few writings behind him. There are 
three books he wTote and a few articles in learned magazines and journals. But what he has 
written is solid and likely to remain authoritative for many years to come. His three books 
are “ Studies in Parsi History,” “ Studies in Indian Numismatics ” and the first volume of 
” Studies in Indo-Muslim History ”. His splendid contributions to Indo-Muslim Numisma- 
tics were recognised by his being elected member of the Ro>^al Numismatic Society. His work 
as a historian also received recognition when he was awarded the Campbell Medal ot the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the occasion of the 125th anniversary of its 
foundation. He has left behind, ready for printing, the second volume of the last-named 
Studies, and it is the fervent hope of all students of Indo-Muslim History that this volume 
will be printed and published as soon as practicable. 

Though outwardly a man of a distant and somewhat forbidding appearance Prof. Hodi- 
wala was a very fine personality. He was honest and straight speaking even to the point of 
brutality. He never hesitated to call a spade a .spade. But to his friends he was always help- 
ful and a most interesting and entertaining talker, full of accurate information and overflow- 
ing with good humour. 

Mr. Anklesaria resembled Prof. Hodiwala in the extreme frankness and honesty of his 
speech anld in the depth of his learning. Zoroastrian priestly lore was heFeditary in his 
family and his father Ervad Tehmurasp Dinshahji Anklesaria was among the first of Parsi 
Iranists trained in modem critical methods. Bom in 1873, he graduated in 1893 in English 
and Persian, and took his M.A. in 1898 in English and Avesta-Pahlavi, securing the Jam- 
shedji N. Petit Avesta-Pahlavi Scholar^ip. Avesita-Pahlavi learning he inherited from his 
gre^t father and by his zeal and steady w^oric he attained the position of being one of the 
greatest authorities on Pahlavi in the world. He also was a scholar who would go to the 
root of the matter and would not venture to make a statement without fullest warrant. His 
whole life was dedicated to teaching and elucidating ancient Iranian arid Zoroastrian writings. 
At first he did some work in the office of Messrs. Tata Sons and Co.’s but as soon as he found 
he could get on better without this, he gave it up and worked exclusively for the two Avesta- 
Pahlavi Madresas in Bombay. He was appointed a teacher ip the Mulla Firoz Madresa in 
1896 and in 1904 became its Principal. And in 1931 he was appointed Prindpal of the Sir 
Jamshedji Jijibhai Madresa also. He held both these posts till the end of his life. 
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He took keen interest in all quiestions relating to Zoroastrian Religious Belief arid Cere- 
monials and he always gave his support to the progressive group among his co-religionists. He 
was an uncompromising opponent of all cant? and hypocrisy. His writings and speeches on 
such topics were extremely outspoken in their language and often gave great offence and 
created trouble. But he cared little for what people said about himself. This won for him, 
however, the love and respect of a band of friends, who appreciated the sterling character 
behind a somewhat rough manner of speech. 

His essays and miscellaneous writings (some of them most valuable contributions to 
scholarship) are very numerous and scattered through various newspapers arid magazines 
during the last thirty years or so. It is very desirable that they be collected and properly 
.edited in a handy form. He published numerous Pahlavi texts with critical introductions 
arid notes. The more important among these are : 

(1) The Bundahisli (a facsimile reprint from a MS. in possession of his father), 1908. 

(2) The Pahlavi Texts in Codex M. K. (in possession of the late Dastur Jamaspji Mino- 
chehrji Jamasri-AsSna, 1913. 

(3) Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume, 1918. 

(4) Kamama-i-Artakhslnr-i Papakan, 1935. 

(5) Rivayat-i-Hemit-i-Asavahishtan. 

(6) Zartosht-NMa of Mobed Rustam Peshutan Howjiar (a Gujarati poem of about 
1680 A^D,). This was published in 1932 and his wife has collaborated in this work. 

All these show clearly his deep scholarship and his careful work. 

He visited Iran twice, in 1930 and in 1934. The latter was by special invitation to the 
Firdawsi Millenary celebrations. On both occasions he delivered lectures which were pub- 
lished there. 

He has left behind a number of completed and several incomplete works. Among thece 
mi^t be mentioned the full Text of the Pahlavi Vendidad together with a Translation 
and a new edition of the Gathas with a translation. Both these works are of great importance 
and it is understood that arrangements are being made to publish them as soon as practicable. 

Mr. Anklesaria was a fine personality, though there were numerous people whom he 
rubbed the wrong way. Still there were many friends with whom (in sSpite of differences of 
opinions) he maintained cordial relations to the very last. All these will remember him as 
a great scholar and a fine gentleman. That is the finest memorial any one could desire. 


IRACH J. S. TaRAPOREWAIA. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Government Manuscript Library : Vol. XVI, 
part 1, compiled by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, m.A., ph.d. Vaidyaka, xxii, 418, Royal 8vo, 
Rs. 4. 1939. Vol. XIII, pt. II, Kavya, compiled by Paras/huram Krishna Code, M.A. 
Royal 8 vo, xxii, 523 ; Rs. 6 . 1942. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona*4. 

The publication of these descriptive catalogues of Mss. deposited at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute is an event which has happily become a regular feature of that 
Institute’s publications during recent years'. The first volume under review, compiled by 
the late Dr. Sharma, describes 320 Vaidyaka MSS. Of these as the lamented compiler 
Indcates in his Preface, 41 are to be found only in this collection and nowhere else, so far 
as the information available to us' shows. Despite the limitations imposed upon the com- 
pilers by the method of cataloguing the mss. the present compiler has shown his scholarly 
independence in the Preface by indicating the salient points of the particular collection of 
mss. It i^ a matter of regret that the learned compiler passed away before seeing the 
remaining volumes of his catalogue which are still in the press. 

The second volume, compiled by the versatile Curator of the Institute, describes 401 
Kavya mssl. It follows the model laid down for all volumes in this series, but bears ample 
evidence of the researches conducted by the Curator independently in the domain of Indian 
Chronology. Although Mr. Code has done so much original work in this field it is a pity 
that he is handicapped by the format laid down, and prevented from giving valuable indica- 
tions in the volumes themselves. We must, however, be thankful to the authorities' of the 
Institute for the rapid progress which has been made in recent years in the publication of 
these very useful catalogues which are bound to encourage further restearch by drawing 
attention to the rich material awaiting investigation. We eagerly await the completion of 
this gigantic work which is expected to cover over 45 volumes of this size at least. 

S. M. K. 


Atman in Pre-Upam^adic Vedic Literature, by H. G. Narhari, m.a., m.litt. (Adyar Library 
Series No. 47) Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras 1944. Pp. xliv + 278 ; size : 51" X 
8^^ ; Prife Rs. 8. 

In this fascinating thesis approved for the degree of Master of Letters Mr. Narahari has 
presented an all-round picture of the nature of the Atman as could be studied from the Vedic 
Saihhilas. We fully endorse Dr. C. K, Raja's remark iA his learned Foreword : “ The essence 
of right criticism is to understand a text by data supplied by the text itself, but not to import 
extraneous notions into it.’' This is the inductive method of criticism adopted by Mr. Narhari 
in his present painstaking research which aims to show that almost all the ideas that go to 
make the thou^t of the Upani§ads have a definite back-ground in the Samhitas especially in 
the IJgveda. Though the Vedic Samhitas presuppose a volume of philosophic thought we 
cannot definitely say what the Vedic philosophy was during the period preceding the Upani^ads. 
There may be considerable difference in standard between the philosophy of the Upani§ads and 
that prevailing in the earlier age but the difference is one of degree and not of kirid. Such in 
brief is the thesis maintained by the author with elaborate documentation and jcautious de- 
ductions from the data gathered from the Vedic Samhitas. 

For the Indian mind the word “ Atman " has a great philosophic import coupled with the 
halo of sacred antiquity, deepened by its prolific usage in the Sanskrit literature for the la»t 
four thousand years. Mr. Narahari’s present monograph on the Atman looks like the coping 
stone on the great pyramid of Indian thought built by our ancient seers with more durable 
material than the monoliths of Egypt. If the Egyptian pyramids in stone excite wonder and 
admiration in the w-lookers, the pyramid of Indian thought, pre-Upani^dic or post-Upani- 
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§adic, has not failed! in exciting wonder and admiration in the m-lookers either in the East 
or West. In fact the Indian pyramid has imparted its pose and. stability to many an unsettled 
soul from the remotest antiquity upto the present day and will continue to do so even when 
the stone pyramids of Egypt disappear. The authorities of the Adyar Library, as curators of 
this Indian thought-pyramid now reflected in the innumerable publications ^f their series de- ' 
serve our gratitude for including the present valuable monograph of Mr. Narahari in their 
Series. It will remain as a Souvenir of Mr. Narahari's work as Researdb Assistant in the 
Adyar Library for five years, though he is now working as a Research Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Madras. Mr. Narahari’s present work has once more endorsed the clarion-call of the 
Upani§ads — 

“ siw gr ” 

for the benefit of the modem readers and thinkers who will not fail to bles.s his further sttfflies 
in Indian Philosophy and Religion. 

P. K. Code. 


Deccan College Post-Oraduate and Research Institute Calendar for Fifth Session 

(1943-44) by Dr. S. M. Katre, m.a., ph.d. Director, D. C. P. and R. Institute, 

10 Connaught Road, Poona 1 ; Pages 54 ; Price Re. One. 

For private research bodies in this country planned research in any fields of 
Indology becomes difficult owing to financial vagaries and consequently their work 
is much handicapped.. However, for research bodies conducted by Government or 
maintained mainly by endowments with steady annual income planned research is 
abst^utely essential and the present Calendar of the newly revived Deccan College 
Institute which started its useful activities in 1939 show's at a glance how this unique 
research Institute of the Presidency with the goodwill of the old Deccan College and 
some of its illustrious past students has started planned research in the fields of 
(1) Indo-Eurc^ean Philology, (2) Dravidian Philology, (3) Semitic language and 
Literature, (4) Sanskrit Literature, (5) Proto-Indian and Ancient Indian History, 
Maratha History and (6) Sociology not to say its Series of Extension Lectures. The 
cause of research in Indology and allied subjects cannot flourish without a steady 
stream of finance either from the wealthy public or Government and we are happy 
to find the Research Institute now well established at Poona, with its^ historic past 
and academic future which is being shaped gradually by the pioneer work of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal 
and other institutions working in this field with commendable zeal in spite of financial 
vagaries. ' 

If post-graduate research work has now became an ornament to our colleges it 
is the very foundation of the new Deccan College Research Institute and herein lies 
the academic strength of this research body. Rising merit must buoy up at last 
and the solid work, the foundations of which have been laid by the D. C. Research 
Institute by its sustained effort for the last four years must produce almost within 
a decade a body of young men who will put their shoulders to the wheel of Indolog>^ 
and give it added acceleration in the near future. The present Calendar shows ad* 
mirably the springs of action of this time-piece of research so nicely set in motion 
by the Council of Management of the Institute and well oiled by the Deccan College * 
Endowment administered by Government. 

The Calendar contains general information concerning the Institute on such 
topics as its origin land history, the scope of research, aims and objects and the 
facilities provided by the Institute for the teaching of modem European and other 
languages. Then follows a consolidated report of the academic work of the Institute 
for the four sessions ending March 1943. Items in this report of special interest to 
other research scholars and institutions are (1) Five-year Plan of Rescardi, (2) 
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Bulletin of the Institute now running its sixth Volume, (3) Museum, (4) Field-* 
work and study in towns, (5) Gujarat Pre-hist oric Exi>edit ion, (6) Collection of MSS, 
(7) Major research projects of the Institute, (8) Instrumental Phonetics Laboratory, 
(9) Research work undertaken, (10) Publications by members of the staff, (11) 
Public, General and Extension Lectures, (12) Seminar Lectures, (13) Lectures by 
outside Scholars at the Institute and last but not least, (14) Publications by the 
Students of the Institute. These items fully illustrate the planning ability of the 
Director and his Colleagues and on such systematic planning and its rigid execution 
depends the academic reputation of the Institute. We, therefore, congratulate Dr. 
Katke and his Colleagues Dr. H, D. Sankalia and Dr. V. -M. Apte for this planned 
research, which is already bearing fruit and which when completed will bring added 
reputation to thef Institute and to Poona, the great intellectual centre of Mahara^fra. 

^ Public commitments have a disciplinary value both for individuals and institu- 
tions and the present Calendar is a public commitment especially with reference to 
the plans of r^arch recorded within its? pages. In a democratic age intellectual values 
in so far as they do not contribute to the immediate well-being of the individual or 
the state, dwindle into insignificance and unlettered critics consider it their birth- right 
to call into question the necessity of maintaining even our collegiate bodies at state 
expense. According to this extreme democratic standpoint research in any branch of 
knowledge is a luxury. Nothing can satisfy these critics but to those imderstanding 
few who care for the advancement of knowledge, research of any type has a definite 
place in any national planning for the betterment of the human race. Accordingly 
the educated people of Maharastra look to the research work of the Deccan 
College ^.vith paternal solicitude and loving optimism which creates the necesJsary 
atmosphere for the execution of planned research of the type adumbrated in the 
present Calendar, an admirable periscope designed by Dr, Katke for the use of his 
colleagues and collaborators, not to say the public at large. 

P. K. Gca>£. 


Bharatiya Vidya Studies : No. 1. Bhdsa by A. D. Pusalker, m.a., ph.d., xiii, 
224 Crown 8vo, 1943. Price Rs. 3. 2. The Schools of Veddfita by P, Naga- 
raja Rao, m.a., viii, 132 Crown 8vo, 1943. Price Rs. 2. 

The vigorous policy of publication initiated by the indefatigable President of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bha\'an of Bombay h^s resulted in the large number of acces- 
sions to Indological studies hailing from this province. Within the past six years 
Mr. Munshi and the Bhavan have launched upon several ambitious publication 
programmes which have not been confined to the members of the Bhavan only, and 
thereby helped to create a wider inte’-est and a deeper appreciation of Indian cul- 
ture. In pursuance of this policy the initiation of the Bharatiya Vidya Studies aims 
at providing different aspects of Indian culture in a form which should appeal to 
the ordinary reader. 

1. The first of these volumes is deservedly devoted to the great Bhasa, one of 
the earliest Indian playwrights. Dr. Pusalker’s earlier work with its array of foot- 
notes and references was a ph.d. dissertation and made heavy reading to the ordi- 
nary scholar ; but by publishing that monumental work he had carried forward the 
studies of his guru the late Dr. V, S. Sukthankar and establislied for himself the 
right of speaking with authority on the vexed Bhasa question. In the present study 
he has attempted to present in a popular style and readable form to the modern 
mind in the East as well as in the West the results of his evidently deep studies of 
Bhasa, He has tried to clear the jungle of arguments bearing upon this vexed 
problem, and while generally one can appreciate the great effort which it must have 
cost the author to make the work presentable to the general reader, one also feels 
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the strain of making popular what is generally regarded as the preserve of specialists. 
This is ^particularly the case in the present work. 

There are many points on which the author's summing up* may be questioned, 
and particularly with the metliodology adopted in arriving at the age of Bhasa ; 
this appears the least satisfactory part of the book, for it is possible with a slightly 
different arrangement of the evidence marshalled to bring down the age of Bhasa 
by more than 1500 years. Leaving aside, however, such technical or methodological 
aspects, the book is eminently satisfactory for the purpose for which it has been 
written. It is clear, readable and enjoyable at the same time. It instructs while 
it pleases at the same time. It is divided into eight principal chapters entitled : 
Historical and Cultural Retrospect, Bhasa and His Works, Plots of the Plays, 
Bhasa's works : A Critical Appreciation, Bhasa's India, The Bhasa Problem and 
finally the Date of Bhasa. The select bibliography and the Index make the refer-* 
ence practicable. The printing is good and the general get-up excellent. Dr. Pu- 
SALKER has done a difficult work extremely well and deserves the unstinted congratula- 
tions of all scholars for this first popular exposition of the great dramatist Bhasa 
and for initiating the new series with such an excellent book. He has indeed set a 
very high standard for the other contributors to this series. 

2. The second book is devoted to a modern study of the Schools of Vedanta 
and as Sir Radhakrishnan explains in the Foreword, it is a spirited defence for 
the study of Philosophy. It is divided into nine chapters entitled : Science and 
Philosophy, Resume of Indian Philosophy, the Philosophy of Samkara, Advaita and 
the New Social Order, the Philosophy of Ramanuja, the Philosophy of Madhva, the 
Upani§ads, the Bhagavad-Gita and the Vedanta Sutras. An index makes the refer- 
ence to topics dealt with extremely practicable. The young author shows a deep 
appreciation of both the East and the West, and like Sir Radhakrishnan under 
whom he has been working, he has attempted to explain the East to the West in 
terms which the West can appreciate. We are glad to see that the plant nurtured 
by Sir Radhakrishnan in his many publications is to-day sSheltering many aspiring 
philosophers and giving scope for a more fimdamental union of spirit between the 
scientific enquiry of the West and the introspective synthesis of the East. This 
short but powerfully written book in simple and clear language amply justifies the 
claim made for it by Sir Radhakrishnan as an introduction to the detailed study 
of the central fesitures of the three systems of Philosophy associated with the three 
great Acaryas, Samkara, Ramanuja and Madhva. We congratulate Mr. Nagaraja Rao 
on the inclusion of his book in this valuable series where it finds a fitting place. The 
general letter-press and the appearance of the book speak highly of the efficiency of 
the publication department of the Bhavan. 



SOME NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF THE LEXICON 
MEDINI (BETWEEN A.D. 1200 AND 1275) 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

Prof. Ramavatara Sarma in scholarly Introduction to the Kalpadrukosa^ has record- 
ed the following facts bearing on the date of the lexicon Medini ; — 

(1) Rayamukuta (a.d. 1431) quotes Medini, 

(2) Padmatiabhadatta, who wrote his Prsodarddivrtti in A.D. 1375, quotes Medini in 

» his Bhuriprayoga as follows : — 



^ II ” 

(Vide p. 192a of Aufrechfs Cata. oj Oxford MSS, 1864, where a MS of Bhuri- 
prayogu is described). 

(3) Malliniitha (r. a.d. 1430)- quotes Medini on Mdgha II, 65 as follows 

( li The Mankkattkd contains a quotation from Medini ( ^ 

which, if genuine, would push back Medini' s date to the 
12th century for the Mankkafikd was written before the last quarter of the 
12th century. 

Leaving aside the quotation from Medini in the Mahkhalikd composed before c. A.D. 
1175 (last quarter of the 12th century) we may put Medini definitely between a.d. 1111, the 
date of Visrakosa mentioned as by Medini and a.d. 1375, the date of Padma- 

nabhadatta, who quotes from Medini in his Bhuriprayoga. 

Let us now «ee if we can go backwards from the definite later limit of a.d. 1375 for the 
dale of the Medini lexicon. * 

In my article* on the date of Caritravardliana I have assigned him to the period .I.D.' 
1172; and 1385. Prof. N. A. Gore of the S. P. College has drawn my attention to several 
quotations from MedM found in the Commentary of Caritravardhana on the Meghaduia^ 
of Kalidasa. These quotations suggest the possibility of a date for Medini earlier than 
A, D. ,1350 or so. Dr. A. B, Keith^ assigns Medinakara "to the fourteenth century." 

In view of the foregoing leferences to the date of Mcdintkara made by responsible 
scholars we must try to fix this date within exact limits so that the Chronology of many 
works which quote Mcdinlkara would be definitely determined and I propose to record below 
some new evidence from a non-Sanskrit source which, if accepted, definitely pushes' back the 
date of Medini lexicon before a.d, 1300, 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji published his very learned paper on “ The Varm-iatndkara of 
Jyotirisvara Kavisekharacarya “ in the Proceedings oj the Fourth Oriental Conference 

1. Ed. in G. O. Series, Baroda, Vol. L (1928) p. XL. 

2. According to Dr. V. Raghavan Mallinatha composed a work called Vatsyavawh- 
sudhdkara for Devaraya II of Vijayanagar (A.D. 1422-1466)— Vide pp. 111-117 of New 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. „ ^ r> r ^ xr i vxr t/ / n x 

3. Vide pp. 109^111 of Annals {B. 0. R. /. ) 1934, Vol. XV. It appears from. Prof. 

Velankar’s Jinmainakasa that Caritravarddhana composed a work ( ) in a.u. 

1449 (Samvat 1505). , . ^ • x 

4. Vide Meghaduta (Kashi Sanskrit Senes). 

5. Vide p. 4H of Sanskrit Literature, 1928. Mr. Y. R. Date (Vide p. 27 of 

^ in his remarks on Medini refers to Sir R. G. Bhandar- 

kar ’9 view about the date of Medini recorded on p. 13 of the Intro, to (B. S. 

Series, 1876). According to this ^iew Medini belongs to the end of the 14th Century. 
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(Allahabad, 1928) Vol. II, 55^-620. This paper w based on a MS of the Var^-ratnakara 
on palm-leaf written in the year 38S of the Laksma^a Samvat A.X), 

1507, This MS is preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Govt. 
Collection~No. 48/34). The work Vartia-ratmkara is the oldest work in the Maithili, 
language of North Bihar so far knovm. Speaking of the date of the author Dr. Chatterji 
makes the following observations : — 

(1) The author of the V. R. (Varrta-ratmkara) is a well-known figure in medieval 

or late Sanskrit Literature. * 

(2) He wrote a piahasana or farce called the Dhurlasamdgama and a work on erotics 

called the PanccLsayaka. According to Mr . Manomohan Chakravarti our 
author wrote a work called Rahgdsekhara J. A. S. B., 1915 p. 414, footnote). 

(3) According to Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (f.AJS.B., 1915, pp. 407-433) our 

author was patronized by a King of the Karijata dynasty of the name Hara- 
sirnhadeva w^ho ruled during the first quarter of the 14th century’' i.e. bet- 
w^een a.d. 1300 and 1325. 

(4) Our author was a “Cousin of the grandfather of Vidyapati (c. 14(X)).“ 

(5) The period during which our author flourished wa.^ the golden age of Sanskrit 

Studies in Mithila of post-Mohammadan limes. 

Dr. Chatterji has recorded illustrative passages from the Varnaratndkaia, w^hich appears 
to be an encyclopaedic work like the Mdnasolldsa in Sanskrit by Somesvara III, the Calukya 
King of Mahara§tra (a.d. 1127-1138). In the extraa called (p* 58S) which 

records the qualifications’ of a or official bard of the Court, who was often a sort 

of ambassadbr to his king well-trained in all kinds of learning* w’e are informed that he 
should be proficient in the knowledge of 18 lexicons*^ viz. (1) (2)1^, (3 ) sir#, 

( 4 ) ;ni#w (5) 3T3nr, (6) 'm, (?) (8) (9) 

( 10 ) (11) and others. 

As the author of the V artjtaraindkara who flourished between a.d. 1300 and 1325 men- 
tions lexicon as a standard lexicon among the 18 kosas popular at the court of 

.Milhila, we have reason to believe that Aledinikara had attained some literary status and 
standing say a.d. 1300. If this view is accepted we can safely push back the date of 
Medimkara before A.D. 1275 or so. As Medintkara mentions the Visvakosa composed in 
A.D. 1111 and condemns it as we are w^arranted in supposing that Medimkaia 

is removed from a.d. 1111 by about 100 years so that the date of Medinlkara gets fixed up 
say between a.d. 1200 and 1275. In this way the reference to Medintkara in a Maithili work 
of c. 1320 A.D. enables us to take back the date of Medintkara from a.d. 1375 to J.275, a 
period of 100 years. This is no small achievement in the field of Indian Chronology, especi- 
ally when scholars have failed to fix up the date of this much-cited lexicon during the last 
75 years. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar discussed the date of Medini in hisi celebrated edition of 
the Mdlatimadhava as early as 1876. He pointed out that Jagaddhara, the commentator 
of thisi drama, himself a Maithili author quotes Medint several times and if the date of 
Medini is fixed up it would help us to fijx up the date of Jagaddhara. Unfortunately no 
Sanskrit source has yielded any definite evidence to determine the date of Medm since 1876 
and it was by mere chance that I happened tb read Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s scholarly paper 
on the Varnaratndkara published in 1928 and noticed the reference to Medimkara or Medim 
in this early Maithili work of c. a.d. 1320 represented by a rare MS of a.d. 1507. I strug- 
gled in vain during the last 10 years! to find any definite evidence for the date of Medini 
as many dates of Sanskrit works are dependent on the date of MedirH. At long last, I 
believe, I have brought Medim within very narrow limits viz, a.d. 1200-1275 or so. These 
limits harmonize with the following data baring on the date of Mediiflkara * 
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(1) Vardhamdna, a writer on dharma,®stra, who flourished between a.d. 1450 and 

150C according to M. M. P. V, Kane\ quotes [Vide folios 12 and 13b 

of a MS of’ Vaidhamana’s UffftJT in the British Museum described 

by Bendall — Cata. of British Mus, Mss, 1902, pp. 75-76)]. This British 
Museum MS of by is dated Laksmana Samvat 37S = 1496. 

(2) MalUnatha (c. a.d. 1430) mentions and quotes from Medinl on Magha II, 65 as' 

I have already pointed out. 

(3) Rayomukuta (a.d. 1431) on Amara quotes M€dint several times. 

(4) Padmandbhadatta (a.d. 1375) quotes Medint in his Bhuriprayoia. 

(5) jagaddhara (Between c. 1275 and 1473 a.d.« quotes Medmi many times in his 

cranmentaries on the Malatimadhava and the Mudrdrahasa. The Nepal MS 
» of the Vdsavadattatika by Jagaddhara is dated a.d. H73. 

(6) Rdghavabhalia (A.D. 1475-1500) quotes in his commentary on the 

(Vide p. 2 of M. R. Kale’s Edn. 1913). 

The number of works quoting Mcditii is very large. I note below some of them to enable 
other scholars to note .similar quotations from Medint from Sanskrit and otner sources . - 

(1) SmLintfra’., commentary on the Amndalahaft (B. O. R. 1. MS No. 667 of 1832- 

83) called quotes many times. 

(2) Lokandtha in his commentary on the Bengal recen.=(ion of the 

mentions 1^51, commentator) and 

^itjr (Mbh Gimm.) -(Vide p. 1181 of I 0. Cata. Pt. VI, 1899). 

(3) Sh^ddsasena^ in his Comm. on (c. 1060 A.D.) 

quotes (Vide p. ^ of I. O. C a^a^ P t. V, 1896). 

(4) Harirdwa in his (Vide p. 200 of 

1. O. Cata. Pt. II. 1889). • ^ p, - 

(5) Rdmandtha Vidydvdcaspati in his refers to 

(Vide p. 273 of /. 0. Cata. Pt. 11. 1889). 

(6) Haragauristotra-tm quotes ^ (Vide p, 1142 of I. 0. Cata. Vol. 

II by Keith). ,vma 

(7) Lo*jwo«a6W/a in his commentarj' on the A'ai?o(//i»yac«r«(a quotes ( i 

MS No 716 of 1886-92 folio 10). Lak?mai)abhatta s i^ate has l^n fixed by 
me between a.d. 1431-1730 (Vide Caiastta Ori. Journal. 11^312) 

(8) Kdyastha Gopdla in his Comm, on the quote (Vide folio 

29 of MS No. 678 of 1886-92). He also quotes 

candra (c ad 1350-1400). Vide my paper on fhis author fm the 

(B. O R. Institute) XV. 114-1161. 

(9) Sujam in his mentions ^ hf h' G 

of .idvar Library Bulletin Manuscripts Notes ^February ’ • 

Narahari). Aceordin.g to Mr. Narahari this lexicon is not later than XD. 

(10) VilZhavallabho. Comm, on ^ "^7 

No 464 of 1887-91) quotes ^ or folios 16, 11 18 23. 27. 

30)' and ^ '77' ^ \ 

• B.O.R.I., XXI. 194(V~my article on the commentators of the ; 

7. Videi p. 736 of HUtory of ' 7 ^ 3 'of lour S. V. 0. Imtitutc, 

8 Vide my paper on the date of Jagaddhara (pp. 71-73 01 jour. o. 

^ lithSSni (v«, w pp. 49. 

62 ), 
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I may. note here that a of the in Maithill Characters in the Nepal 

Darbar Librarj' is dated “ 55. i.e. Lak^matfa Sariivat 377 “ A.D. 1496. 

This is perhaps the earliest dated MS of this lexicon. 

Some of the Commentators of the Mahabharata quote Medini lexicon, but as the date, 
of Meditit was left undetermined so' far I could not make use of theste? quotations for Chronic 
logical purposes. I take this opportunity of noting these commentators as follows 

(1) Narayavct''^ in his comm. quotes (Vide p. 7248 of 

Madras Catalogue for 1925-26 to 1927-28—1935). He mentions other Com- 
mentators of the MahalMrata viz. tfjqraJf, or 

um etc. 

(2) Caturbhujamtha'- in his commentary on the of the Mbh. quotes 

j^(^»fllii(Vide p. 188 of Mbh. Virdtaparvan. ed. Bakre Gujarati Press, l?fi5). 
This quotation reads ^ This quotation 

has been identified by me and found correct [Vide p. 144 of Medinihosa 
(Jivananda, 1872) ]. 

(3) Arjunamisra the Bengali Commentator of the Mbh quotes Medini or Medimkara 

several times in his Comm, on the (Vide pp. 66, 69, 72, 74, 89, 

95, 105, 116, 119, 142, 143, 146, 190 of Gujarati Press, Edition, 1920. B<unbay). 

I note here some views about the date of noted by me : 

(1) Holtzmann assigns A(~- Arjunamisra) to the 13th or 1-tth cetUnry (Vide p. 401 

of Vol. I of Sukthankar Memo. Edition, 1944). 

(2) Dr. Sukthankar notes a MS of A’s Comm, on the dated a.d. 153 L 

He s!ays that A’s date must be “long prior to a.d. 1534. A mentions, 

%BqNr, tnsif, snMorefirfVide p. 266 of Suk. Memo. Edn. Vol. I). 

(3) Jogendra Chandra Ghosh assigns A to about a.d. 1297 (Vide pp. 706 ff. of Indian 

Culture, Vol. I). 

(4) In my article on A {Indian Culture, Vol. II, 141 ff) I assigned A to aboui 1474 

(a JO. This date harmonises with the date a.d. 1534 of a MS of A’s Comm, 
recorded by Dr. Sukthankar. 

In view^ of Med*m'5 date (c. a.d. 1200-1275) now fixed by me, I think we may safely 
put Arjunamisra between c. a.d. 1350 and 1500. 

The foregoing data will amply illustrate the importence of the date of Medini lexicon 
in the field of the Chronology of ^nskrit literature. I need not, therefore, record any more 


10. Vide p. 79 of H. P. Sastri’s Cata of Nepal Darbar MSS, Calaitta, 1905. 

11. Madras Cata (1925-26 to 1927-28) p. 7247. 


p. 724&- 







n” 




12. in his Comm, on the Virafaparavan mentions qiBSfRW 

(author of and ( ^ ) Samkut MSS 

(Vol. xvii) of BaAj^ya Sahitya Farishad, Calcutta). 
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fl°""*hed after A.0. 4600 or so. Before 
g up this paper I have to note the following views about the date of Meditii which 
are upset by the date ot Medin; now fixed up by me : 

( 1 ) WinterniU and Keith in describing a MS of Medini in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 

a^ign M^mkara to “ circa 1400”. (Vide p. 122 of Cata. of Bodleian Library 
Vcl. II, Oxford, 1905). 

(2) Zachane (Indt. Wort. § 25) cites authorities for the asagnment of MedifU to the 

end oj the 14th Cent. a.q. (Vide p. 169 of Bendall’s Cata. of British Museum 
AiSS, 1902) . 


(3) Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta in his article on the Bengali Commentators' of the 
Amarako^a (Indian Cultute, October, 1935, p. 264) makes the following re- 
marks about the date of Medini : 


Since Medini, as we know, cites in his lexicon (Medinikosa) Madhava, the author 
of the Dhaturvrtti grammar and brother of Sayana (1360 a.d.) and is cited by 
Padmanabhadalta in his Bhuriprayoga lexicon we may without any great risk 
of error place him about 1375 a.d.** 


As we have pushed back the date of Medini by about 100 years from A.D. 1375, where 
Mr. Das Gupta has fixed it, we must explain the reference to Madhava by Medini, Possibly 
this Madhava is not the brother of Sayapa but he is identical with Madkavakara the author 
of Pcrydyaratnamala (Vide p. xi of Intro, to Kcdpadrukasa, Vol. I —G, 0. Series, Baroda). 

If my view regarding tlie date of Medini recorded in this paper is accepted by scholars, 
they will have to reject the view.^ of Keith. Winternitz. Zacharie and Dasgupta accord- 
ing to whlxh Medini belongs to the 14th centur>^ I am inclined to hold the view that 
Medini belongs to the 13th century . I shall, therefore, welcome any evidence from otlier 
scholars whidi either confirms this view or contradicts it, provided their evidence is of a 
contemporary character and hence not open to doubt or argument. 

In the light of the evidence brought forth by me in this paper we have to reject the 
following statements of Sir R, G. Bhandarkar regarding the date of Medini made by him 
in his Preface to the M ala I i madhava : 


(1) 'Wledinikara, therefore, lived after about 1376 (Vide p. xxi). I have 

proved in this paper that Medinikara is earlier than A.D. 1275. 

1 2) “Probably Medinikara lived about the same time as MalUndtha'' (Ibid). 

This is not correct as Mallinatha flourished about a.d. 1430 while Medini is 
earlier than Mallinatha by more than 150 years. Mallinatha composed a work 
for Devaraya II of Vijayanagar (a.d. 1422-1466). 

(3) ' Medini, therefore, very probably lived after Mallinatha'" (Ibid, p. XX). This 
statement has also been disp^o^"ed by my evidence as Medini is earlier than 
Mallinatha by more than 150 years. 

At one place Sir R . G. Bhandarkar states that Medini “ lived about the same time as 
Mallinatha ” while at another place he observes that Medini “ lived after Mdlindtha'' These 
contradictory statements) only show the divided state of Bhandarkar's mind which, then foimd 
no fulcrum of fact on the strength of which he could lift upl the problem of Medinl’s date 
from the slippery ground of relative Chronology, made more slippery by the grease of ground- 
lesis guesswork and absence of reliable evidence. I have dealt with Bhandarkar’s view 
about the date of Medini with a view to direct the attention of scholars to new evidence on 
this old problem and not out of any want of deference to this grandfather of Oriental learning 
on* whose shoulders we stand and carry on our research with a wider vision and new tools 
not available to his generation. 


13. In 1936 I published a paper on the Date of VLsvalocanakosa of Sridharasena in the 
Karnatak Historical Review, Vol. Ill, pp. 15-20. iln this paper I observed as follows 

As Medim refers to and criticizes Visvaprakasa (a.d. illl) and as he is quoted 
in the Pj^odamdivrtti of Padmanabhadatta (a.d. 1375) we may not be far wrong if we 
assign him to the thirteenth century."* 

This surmise about the date of Medbu stands substantiated by the evidence recordetj 
in this paper, 



SOME NEW EVIDENCE FROM THE RASARATNAPRADIPA OF 
RAMARAJA ON THE GENEALOGY OF THE TAKA KINGS 

OF KASTHA (Between A.D. 1200 and 1500) 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

Prof. P. V. Kane in his section on Madanapala and Visvesvarabhatta {History of Dhar- 
masdstra) deals with the genealogy of Madanapala. He obser\^es : - 

‘"Madanapala belonged to the family of Taka Kings that ruled in Ka§tha (modern Kath) 
on the Jumna to the north of Delhi.^ The printed Madmapdrijdta makes the family name 
to be ‘ K^tha * but this is mast probably a wrong reading as in the Mahdrnava and other 
works of Madanapala the family name is distinctly stated to be T^. The pedigree of the 
family as gathered from the Madanapdrijdta and the other works is given below. Some 
works such as the Mahdrtyiva omit the mention of Sahajapala. About Sadh^aiia it is said 
that he brought about the remission of all taxes at the three thth(i$ (Prayaga, Kasi and 
Gaya).- 

The pedigree as recorded by Prof. Kane is as follows 


I 

1 

I 








JTFqTil 


1. “ Bifer siTOfiMwtq»TcTsj?ifw ^ 

11?^# ^ «fWT: II uftgr i 

II —verses 4 and 5 tvf 

gfRT; at the end of the we read siW sint 

StftP5^-V3de Aufredit’g Oxf. Cat., p. 275a (MS of where the reading is 

' of the printed text.’' 


2 . 


Verse 10 of the D. C. MS No. 259 of 1886-92 : 

J: II Verse 10 of II 
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Acoarding to the evidence recorded by Prof. Kane the literary activity^ of Madanai»Ia 
“ must be placed between 1360—1390 a.d/* Such a patron of learning enjoyed the reputa- 

tion'^ of the Bhoja Paramara of Dhara even in lifetime, being called 
Numerous MSS^ of the works composed under Madana’s patronage have been preserved in 
the different Manuscript Libraries. These works peittain to a variety of subjects such as 
music, dharmasastra, jyotis and medicine. 

The promoticn of Sanskrit leaiming under the rule of Madanajmla avS indicated by the 
works now extant makes us inquisdtive about similar service to literature rendered by any 
of his predecessorsi6 or descendants but for this purpose it is necessary for us to know as 

3. Vide Aufrecht CCI, 425— 

’’ of the T-aka race, King of Kastha, father of Mandhatr, brother of Sahaja- 
pala, son of Hariscandra, son of Bharahapala, son of Ratnapala. He was patron of Vis> 
vesvara (Madanaparijata ct|c.). The following works were written in his reign but attri- 
buted to himself : — 

ftSUcHPf ( ? ), shorter a vocabulary 

of materia medica, composed in 1375, and attributed to Madanapala, lO 42. L 860. K 214. 
Kh. 90. B. 3.40,4.230; Bik. 647. Katm. 13 Pheh. 2. NW 588. Oudh. Ill, 20. XIV, 108. 
NP 1. 10. Quoted in Nightnturaja Oxf. 323a, in Bhavaprakdsa, Oxf. 311b, in Smytyarlha- 
sagara'" 

4. In fact in his coinmmtary on the Swyosiddhdnla the 7th intro, verse reads as iol- 
lows : — 

smiri h«ii q^qi ii ” 

(Vide Kane, His. oj Dharmasdsitra, I, 387, footnote 938). 

5. These may be recorded here according to works ; 

(1) CCI. 49— “Samgita, attributed to Madanapala. Kik. C09 

“ on singing, music, dancing, musical instruments and the musical modes or 
ragas.’’ fol, 29 — Date Saiiivat 1585 = a . d . 1529. ^ 

(2) — CC I, 231 — Quoted Oxf. 276a (compare by 

W. P. 322)— CC II, 49~ " by Stein 90. 306 (inc.) Here 

is called The MS is dated Samvat 1746 = 

A.D. 1690. 

(3) CC I, t23. numerous MSS- Quoted by Khandrdya W. p. 312, 
Mitramisra, Oxf. 295a, by Raghunundofia, Oxf. 292ai, by Vacaspatimisra, 

Oxf. 273b (b. by Divakara in Acdrdraka, by Ke:^va in Dvaitaparisisia-~CC II. 
Stein 98 ’’, King of father of ) 

and The does not differ from tlie — 

CC III, 92— ‘ As p, 216 (3 MSS) Bd. 289 (inc.. C^, 2.101. 102 (inc). 

(4) — CC I, 425 (also called ) 

(5) q?5r5RTO--CC I, 472— “ attributed to Madana.pala, Oxf. 276a''. (This work 

is different from and Comm, by Ramacandra, son of Suryadasa, 

grand5?on of Sivadasa — Vide CC II, 109) . 

(6) — CC /, 659—* Oppert II, 6477 See 

(7) —CC I, 746— * by Madanapala or rather Visve^’ara 10 2515 
and numerous other MSS. (The lO MS is written ‘'about 1550 a.d;’) Vide 
also CC II, 179 and CC Ilh 154. 

(8) ^ra5=d»T^—^C I, 718— '*2i work attributed to Madanapala, Oxf. 276a 

6 The predecessors of Madanapala according to the genealogy reconstructed by Prof. 
Kane are ^fSTqi^, *KfTO5, and Aufrecht records no MSS of works 

ascribed to these predecessors. There is a work called composed by gqisJfW Cft«^ 

(CC I II P 58) about A.D. 1850 under of the Jaipur dynasty (vide 

my arUde in Pffotta Orknt^isl, Vol. II, p. 178), but this work has nothing to do with the 
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complete a genealogy of the Taka dynasty of K^tha as can be revealed by documentary 
evidence. The documentary evidence for extending the genealogy of the Taka race further 

than the time of mentioned last in Prof. Kane's statement of this genealogy re- 

corded above is fortunately forthcoming from a MS of a medical work called the 
( by ) ®f which three MSS only are recorded by Aufrecht.'^ The fourth MS 

of this work isi mentioned by Peterson^ in his Catalogue of Ulwar MSS. The MS in Auf- 
recht's entry “Peters 4.40 (incl.)” = No. 1079 of 1SS6-92 lin the Go^^ernment MSS Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. It has been described by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma on 
pp. 247-249 of his Descriptive Cata. of Vaidyaka MSS (B. O. R. L— Vol. XVI, Part I,, 1929). 
Dr. Sharma makes the following remarks about the author of the work : — 

“ The author seems to belong to a royal family. He calls his ancestors as reigning at 
K^sta on the banks of Yamuna. Kis father’s name is and he was in the servfl’es 

of his grandfather named 

Verses 1 to 9 at the beginning of the. MS record the genealogy of the author which may 
be represented as follows : — 

(verse 3) ( of ruling on called ) 

(verse 4) — son 

I 

(verse 5) 3 Sons. 

.1 _ 

■’! I 

gfsrqra (verse 6) ( 51^ ) (verse 7) 

(^jitiir:) I 

(verse 8) 

I 

(verse 9) Son 
^[FIRTSr 
(author oi 


Taka race. Aufredht (CC I, 707) mentions ^iraTTOJT^ as the author of on 

HSIa’s but this King is the son of and grandson of and 

hence different from Madanai»la’s father Aufrecht does not ascribe any works 

to the brother of Madanapala. 

7. CO II o 116a— I med. by IfHWrSf son rr 1 

I Peters 4.40 (incl.); Stein 187. ,f 

CC I, p. 495— “ by 216 ” Aufrecht makes the following entry regarding 

an aiKMiymous work on medicine called ??f7c5I5I?'t‘I as follows : - 

CC I, p. 496— WWii'd'f —med. W. p. 300 (fa.); Katm. 13; Radh 32, quoted* by 
in in ¥irasi^, in W. p. 289. ” 

Under ” Aufrecht makes the following entries : — 

CC I, 518- ?IJFCT3r-SII^SI^5I, Both quoted by 

8. Vide p. 71 and Extract 425 of Cata. (1892). 

9. Though Br. Sharma makes the grandson of it is not possible 

to accept this statement. In the first j^ace Dr. Sharma has ignored mentioned 
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The above genealogy is very important as it adds the following names to Prof. Kane’s 

genealogy of the Kings ofn the I'aka race 

(1) the eldest brother of not mentioned by Prof. Kane. 

(2) a dea-endani of 

(3) the son of and author of the 

A question now arises as regards ;the chronology of and his father ^5rTqrf55. For 

deciding this question we have to record the following evidence ;~ 

(1) According to Aufrecht (CC I, 496) an anonymous vudkal work 
has been quoted in the following works : 

^ (i) Yogataraiighu of Trimalla. 

(ii) Bhavalyrakdsa of Bhdvamma (r \.D. 1550). 

(iii) Todardnanda (between a.d. 1565 and 1589— See Kanes History oj Dh., Vol. 1, 

p, 423). 

The only other medical work of the name of known authorship is that 

by I am, therefore, inclined to presume that the mentioned and 

quoted in the three works viz. the Yogatarangiifi, Bhdvaprakdsa and the Todardnanda is 
identical with the 51^1 9 of belonging to the Taka line of Kings. If this 

suggestion is accepted, I have to state that tlie chronology of Ramaraja and his work becomes 
earlier than a-d. 1550 or So, when it is quoted by Bhavamisra in his medical compendium 
called the Bhdvaprakdsa. We have now' to go backw'ards from A.D. 1550. For this purpose 
the date of the Yogatarahgini of Trimalla which mentions the is important. 

About this date the following evidence is available ~ 

Prof. H. D, Velankari<’ while describing a MS of Trimalla s Dravyagunasataslokl obscn' 3 S 
as follows : — 

(•Trimalla quotes Virasimhdvaloka {13S3 a.d.) in his Yogatarahgitfi and a MS of his 
Dravyagunasctfasloki (Mitra, Notices, Vol. I, p. 109, No. 203) is dated Sarhvat 1555\ i.e. 
A.D. 1499, Trimalla’s date, therefore, falls between I3S3 and >1499 a.d.” 

Prof. Velankar further stales Rasaratnapradipa, a work of Trimalla s son is quoted 

in the famous Todardnanda, Cf. Bendall, Brit. Mus, Sk. MSS, p: 212.” 

Bendall’s statement “ Rasaratnapradipa, a work of Trimalla’s son ” is wrong. Bendall 
has evidently confused Rasapradtpa (by Trimalla’s son Saahkarabhatta) with the Rasaratna- 
pradipa quoted by Todarananda. Aufrecht does not mention any hy Trimalla ‘s 

son but he mentions by Trimalla’s son which is not a medical work but 

an anthology in three chapters. I have already suggested that the quoted by 

Todldrananda, Yogatarahgini and Bhdvaprakdsa is most probably the work of Ramaraja of 
the line of Kings. 


in verse 7. The name of in verse 8 is introduced ns follows after the mention of 

in verse 7 ?q<c*r<TI55 1 etc " 

i.e. in the line oi and his predecessors was born JRWf® cite,. The expression 

raises a doubt about the exact relation of *1^ with I hav^e, therefore, indicated 

I his relation by a dotted line, leaving the question of this relationship open for further investi- 
gation. It is, however, certain that our remembered a fragmept of his genealogy from 

and from to himself. " 

10. Vide p. 59 of Cata. oj BBRAS. MSS, Vol. I (1925). 

11. CC I, 495— an anthology in 3 Chapters by Saihkarabhatta, son of Trima- 

llabhaUa, L. 1710.’’ 
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The reference to the in Trimalla’s work composed between a.d. 1383 

and 1499 enables us to pusli back the date of the, pf Ramafaja upto about 

A.I). 1475, whidi may be regarded as the later limit for Ramaraja, the earlier limit being 
A.D. 1375, the date of in whose line Ramaraja’s father JtRTOS was born 

( “ I ate.”) as .stated in the MS of the 

(No. 1079 of 1886-92). 

The genealogy of the T-aka Kings of K^tha may now be consolidated as follows’ : - 
5[c^qT55 (c. A. o, 1250). 


{c. A. I). 1275). 

(or (r. .\.i). l.SWJ). 

1 

(c. A.D. 1325). 

I 


u. A.D. 1360) (or ) {c. A.D. 1360). 

(or 

(A.D. 1360-1390). 


(or (c A.D. 1400) 


(c. A.D. 1425) 


(Bpfg^in his (fte/iecew a.d. 1383 and 1499) 

quotes ) 


A'D. 1475). 

( author of ) 


It will be seen from the above consolidated genealogy that the name which is 

the first name in the genealogy is again repeated after about 200 years. This genealogy, also 
show\s how we have been able to extend the known genealogy of Madanapala by about 100 
years. The rule of the Kings of Ki§tha for a continuous period of 300 is thus 

proved on documentary evidence. We must now^ investigate the history of this hne 
of Kings before Ratnapala (c. a.d. 1250) and after Ramaraja (c. a.d. 1450) the author of 
the Rasaratnapradtpa, 



BUCHANAN’S ACCOUNt OF THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ROSE-WATER AND OTHER PERFUMES AT PATNA 
IN A.D. 1811 AND ITS BEARING ON IHE 
HISTORY OF INDIAN PERFUMERY 
INDUSTRY - 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona.- 

In my paper on “ Some Sanskrit verses regarding the Manufacture of Rose-water*’ (found 
in a MS of a.d. 1851 ) I have recorded the following facts bearing on the history of rose and 
rose-water in India : — 

(1) As the Sanskrit verses regarding the manufacture of rose water by the process of 

distillation are found interpolated in a MS of a.d. 1851 by some Sanskrit Pandit 
we can easily suppose that the manufacture of rose-water from roses cultivated on 
Indian soil had commenced long before a.d. 1851. We mirst, however, investigate 
the exact chronology of this indigenous rose-water by recording earlier references 
to the manufacture of indigenous rose-water found in Sanskrit or non-Sanskrit 
sources. 

(2) The Rajavyavaharakosa (r. a.d. 1650) refers to gulah or rose-water but does not 

record the process of its manufacture. 

(8) The work Ksemakntuhala of K:^emasarma}i (c. a.d. 1550) refers to a flower goulala 
which may perhaps mean a rost*- flower. 

( 4 ) Bhagavantrao Yadava refers to or rose in his Marathi poem in praise of Nana 

Saheb Peshwa (a.d. 1721-1761). 

(5) Raja Shahu of Satara ordered in a.d. 1723 twenty bottles of rose-water from the 

British through Kanhoji Angria. This reference suggests that indigenous ’rose- 
water was not available to Shahu or that the imported rose-water was of superior 
quality. 

(6) In MSS dated 1787 a.d. and 1874 a.d. of a work called Hakim Phardsis which is a 

mixture of Sanskrit, Marathi and Hindi, we find references to guldb flower, guldb 
attar and gulkand, all of which show the growing popularity of the rose in India. 

(7) The Hindi poet Bihari (a.d. 1603 — 1663) refers to guldb in the sense of rose-flower 

and rose-water in his Satasai. 

(8) The rose-^water festival current at the Court of the Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan 

(A.D. 1628 — 1658) vsuggests the use of imported rose-water rather than the indi- 
genous one. 

The foregoing data, though useful for an accurate history of rose-flower in India, does 
not enlighten us as to the history of the indigenous manufacture of rose-water. I shall, there- 
fore, record in this paper some more data regarding this manufacture as recorded by Francis 
Buchanan in his Patm-Gaya Report (A.D. 1811 — 12) published by the Behar and Orissa Re- 
sfearch Society. This data supports the Sanskrit verses^ regarding the manufacture of rose- 
walgir found interpolated in a MS of a.d. 1851. 

Speaking of persons by whom commerce is conducted Buchanan states in his Patna-Gaya 
Report- as follows : - 

1. Vide Poona Orientalist, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-2 pp. 1-8, 1943. 

2. Published by Behar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, Vol. II, p. 689— Buchanan 

refers to betd-leaf-sellers as follows , 

“ The Tambuiis retail betel-leaf and the lime used for chewing, a few in shops but mostly 
is the streets. They are not all of the Tambuli Caste. They have as Capitals from 8 annas 
to ^ rupees except in Patna, where some have to the extent of 500 Rs.*’ 
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Vol. II, p. 689 — (‘The Gandhi deal in rose-water, perfumed oils and essences, tooth- 
powder and finer kinds' of implements used for smoking. They have capitals from 100 to 
1,000 Rs. The perfumes are also retailed by those who make them.”* 

Page 768 — Buchanan mentions 8 Distillers of lose water and essences at Patna City and 
3 Chambeli-flower-oil-makers at Bar. 

Page 777 In Table 44 Buchanan records the exports and imports of Perfumes and es- 
sences as follows : — 


Patna Exports Rs. 3,100 Imports Rs. 5,300 

Patna and other Divisions .... Exports Rs. 4,{XX) Imports’ Rs. 5,950 


The above figures clearly show the economic value of the perfumery trade ( in a.d. , 18 l 1 ) 
of which rvse-water was one of the items. Buchanan’s remarks on the manufacture ot 
articles of Indian perfumery are highly informative and useful for the history of this per- 
fumery and hence may be quoted in extenso. Speaking of the “ common artists he says : — 

Pages 631 ff . — (‘Those who distil perfumes complain that the business is overstocked 
and that the prices have of late been much reduced ; but they still seem high, and no depen- 
dence can be placed on what they say, no two of them agreeing in their account ; but they arc 
in easy circumstances. They use a copper stilP Avhich may hold from 150 to 200 lbs. of 
water, and has a flat head. A tube bent at right angles conveys the vapours into a copper 
cucurbit, which serv'es as a recipient and is placed in a wide-mouthed earthen vessel to contain 
w^ater for condensing the vapour. The whole apparatus and the place where it stands are 
exceedingly slovenly. 

The artists' make three kinds of water, from roses, from the Pandanus (Keara)^ and from 
the lime (citrus ) : but the quantity of the two latter is very trifling. The rose water is either 
single or double-distilled, the latter being drawm a second-time from fresh roses. These flowers 
are only used when fresh gathered. Even in three hours' they are supposed to lose their per- 
fume. The single-distilled rose-water sells, by w^hole-sale, at from 12 to 13 Rs. and by retail, 
at from 16 to 20 Rs. the man, which weighs about 76 lbs. Each distillation, according to some, 
for a man of water requiresi 22,000 roses and about 56 seers of w^ater, of which 40 only are 
drawn off. The double-distilled rose under retails at 2 Rs. a seer (1 lb.), and being only 

in demand among Europecms, is not made except when commissioned. Others allege that all 
is distilled twice^ as such alone will keep, and that what is required for common use is diluted 
with water when wanted. 

The other waters are distilled in the same manner. All their essences consist of sandal- 
tvood oil impregnated with various smells, for imbibing which, this oil has a strong capacity. 
The best workmen distil their own sandal-oil but some is imported. The sandal wood comes 
from Malabar. It is rasped, soaked three days in a little water, and the oil is found floating 
on the surface of water in the recipient, and distilling over into this the waters form various 
substances such as roses, the flowers of the Bel (Jasminum Sambac W.)^ spices, the roots of 
the Andropogon called Kus, the flower of the Chameli (Jasminum grandifiorum) , that of the 


3. This is the Dolayantra referred to in the Sanskrit verses about rose-water. In these 

verses the is called (made of copper). For a picture of Dolayantra, see Plate 

11(10), on p. 114 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore Saheb of Gondal. I./>ndon 1896. 
The Sanskrit verses call rose-water It is very cool ( ) 

and fragrant ( ) The use of silver basin ( ) and silver tray ( ) 

referred to in Sanskrit verses is absent in Buchanan's description. 

4. This is the Ketaka or Ketaki plant of classical antiquity. Kalidasa refers to it 

{MeghadtUa, 23, Raghuvamsa, VI, 17 ; XIII, 16 ; II, 23 
) and II, 20 (flower of this plant) ; Ghatkarpara Karya 15 refers to it 

" SRifSt 
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Mulsari {Mimusops Elengi), Agar wood {AgaHochum) ^ the flower of the Keara (^Pandanus) , 
the flower called Juhi (Jasminmn) and even clay. The most common by far is the wse, and 
what is in almx>st universal use among the natives of India, as aim of roses is sandal-wooa oil 
impregnated in this manner, which, according to its quality, sells at from 1 to 2 Rs. for a 
rupee weight while the real essential oil of roses costs 50 Rs. at Patna. The sandal oil vseems 
to extract the whole perfume from the rose-water, as this passes into the recipient. 

The next most common essence, called Motiya made from Bel flower (Jasminum Sani^ 
bac), and is cheaper than the common essence of roses. The only other essence commonly 
used is that impregnated with the odour of spices and called Mujmua. The ingredients vary 
from 5 to 50, but cloves, nutmegs, greater and lesser cardamoms, and saffron are the most 
common. It sells for from 1 to 3 rupees for a rupee w^eight (3 drams* apothecaries weight) 
but is not at all agreeable to my sense of smelling, which is indeed the case with all the 
others. By the skill, however, of European artists they might perhaps be rendered useful 
ingredients in perfumes as they preserve the smell of various very agreeable odorous sub- 
sianres, which could not be readily procured in Europe, especially that of the Pandanus^ 
flower. The most strange of these essences is that made with the clay w^hich communicates 
to oil of sandal-w'<x)d the smell, w^hich dry clay emits, when first whetted, and which to me, 
is far from agreeable. It sells at U rupee for each rupee weight. The best sandal oil costs 
here about half a rupee for the rupee w^eight. 

The w’orkmen of Bar, instead of a distilM oil impregnate an expressed oil with the 
odour of Chambeli flow'er {Jaminum grandiflorum W.). At the beginning of die flowering 
season they take 82 seers (about 169 lbs.) of the seed of sesamum (Til), and every fair 
day during- the season add to one-half of it as many flowers as they can collect, which may 
be from one-fortieth to one-fourth of its weight ; next day these old flowers are picked out 
and put to the other half of the seed. The season lasts about three months and the whole 
quantity of flowers may in that time equal the w^hole weight of seed ; but one-half of the 
v'.'eed is impregnated entirely with the fresh flowers, while those given to the other half are 
withered, and have lost part of their strength. The seed is then squeezed in a common oil 
mill, and each gives 12 seers, or about 24 lbs. of oil : that impregnated by the fresh flowers 
being of twice as much value as what is impregnated with the withered. I am told that the 
12 seers' of the best kind are mixed wnth 96 seers of common oil of Sesamum, and the 
mixture here sells at half a rupee for the seer so that it brings 54 Rs. The people who 
make it valued it at 12 Rs. and thus made it appear that they lost by the manufacture, 
but they live easilyS^ and do no other work than to pick the flowers from among the seed, 
and mix and retail the oil. The inferior oil at the same rate will bring 27 Rs. and the total 
value will be 81 Rs. The real charges are 82 seers of Sesamum seed, at 25 seers a rupee 
~ 3 Rs. 5 as. 9 pies ; 4i seers of oil of Sesamum. 12 Rs. 12 annas ; 2 mans of flowers, 
12 Rs. ; expressing tiie oil 8 annas, ; total 19 Rs. 9 as 9 pies. ; profit 61 Rs. 6 as. 3 pies. 

Those who express oils from various seeds (Teli) use the same mill exactly that is 
used in the districts hitherto surveyed. 

Buchanan’s survey of Perfumery industry as recorded in the foregoing extracts shows 
European interCvSt in Indian perfumery at the time of the British advent in India. As a result 
of this very interest India lost her world markets and “ European nations began seriously 
entering the domain of perfumes also. A time came when France and Germany captured 
all the markets for their aromatics and to-day we find India, the cradle of Perfume In- 
dustry as one of the biggest consumers of foreign perfumes. While Europe made rapid 
* 

5. Vide Dr. Sadgopal’s article on Kewda in “ Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics, May 1937. 

The kewda or Pandanus Odoratissimus L, Occurs in India, Arabia and Persia. In India it 
occurs in Bengal, South India, Central India, United Provinces and North-West Burma. The 
superior type of Kewda is found in Ganjam Dist. of Orissa. , » • 

6. This remark reminds me of the following stanza of the Paheatantra about the lucrative 

character of perfumer^^ trade ^ 

qmrrflT : I 

^ rRk II ” 
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advance with the help of modem scientific knowledffe, India lost even that much which 
it treasured so successfully for centuries past/’" 

It appears from Buchanan’s account of the distillation of Rose-water in a.d. 1811-12 
at Patna that owners of big gardens were cultivating the rose at this centre with a view to 
supply the necessary roae-fiowers for manufacturing rose-water and attar of roses as well. 
We must now trace the account of this manufacture by Indian perfumers earlier than a.d, 
1800 and find out the exact chronology of the rose-water manufacture as started by Indians. 
As there can be no distillation of flower perfumes withcsut flower-gardens Buchanan has taken 
care to record his notes on these flower-gardens, in which rose was prominently cultivated 
as will be seen from the following extract : — 

Pages 518-519 (Vol. ll) — Flower Gardens. 

“ Flower gardens for ornament are not quite so much neglected as in Bhagalpur. IJaja 
Mitrajit, two or three other Zemindars, and many merchants of Patna have such ; but 
they are far from being neat, or from containing a great variety of plants. The only gar- 
den worth notice is one belonging to Baidyanath Babu, a banker of Patna. In the whole 
of both districts there may be 200. The garland makers especially near Gaya, raise a 
considerable quantity of flowers for sale : but they study very little to make their garlands 
ornamental. They make them of whatever flower is reared most easily at the season, so 
that they have little or no variety. During the cold season when I travelled through the 
district, no flower almost was in use, except that of the Tagetes erecta. Time tvho extract 
essences have several flower gardens at Patna and Bar. At the former between two and 
three hundred persons hav^e rose-gardens containing from two to ten Kathas each that is 
from Vi 5 to "^be rose which is cultivated in these gardens is said to have 

originally come from Busorah, and at Patna is called by that name ; but in Bengal it is 
called the Patna rase. It does not seem to differ materially from the common red rose of 
European gai^dens {Rosa gallica). It is propagated by cuttings in the rainy season. The 
cuttings are planted in a bed until they take root and are then placed three or four together, 
in one hole, the holes being from two to three cubits distant. Every two or three years the 
bushes are pruned. They flower from the middle of February to the middle of May and 
must be watered in the dry season. The flowers which are rather smaller than those in 
Europe, sell to the distillers at from 1000 to 4000 to the rupee. They are allow^ed to expand 
fully before they are sold. At Bar those was make essences use almost entirely the Cham- 
belif which botanists call Jasmimim grandiflorum. I have very strong doubts whether it 
can be considered as a different species from the common jasmine of Europe. 

Most of the gardens belong to the persons who make the oil. These pretend to be 
losers by the concern so that little dependence can be placed on what they said as they 
live very easily and perform no kind of manual labour. They alleged that all the gardens 
amount to 25 bigahs or about 17 acres ; but others' alleged twice that extent. I could 
procure no estimate of the value or the quantity of the produce of a bigah on which the 
least dependence could be placed. 

The gardens are managed much like those of the rose tree but the plant does not re- 
quire pruning. It is not supported, as it grows more erect than in Europe. It produces 
its flower in the rainy seasbn. A great many officinal plants are reared in the gardens near 
Patna but I shall here pass them over as I have done those which grow spontaneously 
because I could say nothing on the subject but what being entirely scientific, would be 
altogether unintelligible except to the botanist and physician.” * 

7. Vide Dr. Sadgopal’s article in Indian Soap Journal (July-Sept. 1943) on ** An upto- 
date survey of Indian Perfuinery Industry I note some points from this interesting article : 

(1) Big centres of perfumery industry sprang up at Kanauj, Jaunpur, and Ghazipur. a 
mention of which is made in Shah Noma of Firdousi (c. a.d. 1030). 

(2) Some of the old housies of perfumery at Kanauj are even to-day masters of millions 
and billions. 

Tin. the Aroian physician was well versed is the art of making perfumes, 

men Sultan Saladm made his tnumphant entry the walls of the mosque of Omar were wa*- 
ed with rose-water brought from the East, w 
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The above account of the growing number of flower-gardens' in Bihar and in particular 
of the rose-gardens which supplied rose-flowers for the distillation of rose-water is highly 
instructive and interestihg. We may now link it up with the account of the cultivation of 
roses as described in a Hindi work “ Bag Vilas composed by the Court -poet ^iva Kavi, 
patronized by Maharaja Daulatrao Scindia of Gwalior (a.d, 1780™ 1827). I^ulatrao was a 
ruler of high aesthetic tastes. He was a great lover of gardens and gardening and laid 
out the famous Phool Bag of Gwalior, i^iva Kavi composed this treatise to please Dau- 
iatirao. In this treatise he refers to the four types of roses and many other varieties of fruit 
and flower trees worth planting in a model garden. About roses this poet says : — 

— 3155 \ 5fil gji I 

1? »iiH ^ sFcsn w, zjjssm n 

3iT% ^ 1^^ I 

f rourg vift jRsr % ?i ^ SIR II ” 

— “ siH gsiH I 

^ ^ 255R tT^ ari^iYW ii ” 

Both Daulatrao Scindia and his Court-poet .^iva Ka\'i were contemporaries of Francis 
Buchanan and hence their interest in garden^' and cultivation of roses at Gwalior c. a d. 1800 
is contemporaneous with the cultivation of rose-gardens at Patna so graphically described 
by Buchanan in AuD. 1811-1812. As I have not read the Bag Vilas of Siva Kavi I cannot 
say if this* treatise contains any reference to the manufacture of rase-water at Gwalior 
c. A.D. 1800. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN COSMETICS AND 
PERFUMERY— A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF A RARE 

MANUSCRIPT OF GANDHAVADA AND ITS 
MARATHI COMMENTARY (Between c. A.D. 

1350 and 1550) 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

In a paper contributed by me to the journal of the Bombay University,^ I have given a 
critical analysis of a rare treatise on the science of cosmetics and perfumery represented 
by a single MS in the Raddi Collection of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona. This 
work is called the Gandhasdra by Gahgadhara. In the same bundle in which I discovered 
the Gandhasdra there is another work written in the same hand called the Gandhavdda with 
a Marathi commentary. Folios 1 to 27a comprise the Gandhasdra, while folios 27b to 49 
comprise the Gandhavdda with commentary. After the Colophon of the Gandhasdra the 
MS of the Gandhavdda begins as foIlow^s : — 

Folio 27b-^ 

8. Vide article on “ Bag Vilas of Shiv Kavi by Subedar B, R. Bhalerao of Gwalicr 
(off-print kindly supplied by the author). 

1. For September 1945 issue. 
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I) sm: H *hwi5 M 

JTTO5 Ji4 fwiiws I 
51^ i|q«5« %? ^ 3n& II 
tissRfi^ ii i ii 

^qi3R5^ >ifara% 5 ^% 1 
3 «i^Ji 55 ^ *nn €^«iqi^d 11 ^ 11 
%w 2«RKR5^»if; 1 
^ 5W #8 %ft 51^01^ II \ II 
srei^s I 

5 «iHra ^ ii v 11 

II 11 

iHsT II I 3in^ q|s ^ I I giTJm't * 1 ^ ^ 1 »rt^ ‘ts 1 1 %553i 

m 1 I ?TR5t?n5f q55«II^I5iq«51l »ite«lt2t^1^l Tt^sl^l^l smt 2f^ I ct3f 
sra I ^ are I atn 2 ^; ^ 1 ^ are S 1 si^ are ^ 1 

?n^ ^ I tot g^ airfe jRrfectr 11 srw^ 

fis ^ 11 3^iT fH d«r B ?i3!n %J? ^ pi ^11 3Tfc» afi 5 itiT II sf^inf gmg^ 
II fi *i?rgw 11 

*mft 5re»n!if5l5n 1 

aiCTin ^ 55 ^ 11 

^ *re ^5!R?i s«i^ =5r§: I 

#re^ 2«r^ g[!P*nPt% 11 
fihnlct »Rpcn 'reSsrpi^wl: 1 
2»!n#t% i^5ir sqrszir <re q^' 11 
mk ^ I 

^qreq =q q^ifer^srfg^crw 11 
prei^ s??^si^ ^ I 

^pftflrsRWFi Ji%t II 

€\raKi II <s I qf55 j^oRn i I qi « 1 55 ^ q^ ^ 1 3Ti% 

555i^ # <s I qifef*ii *1^ <2 I q^ V I' fpa q|i v I ^5531 q$ v 1 psir q$ v 1 ^ qti 

V I q§ V I q§ I =qi^qd% q$ 1 *r?p5n \ qsrq; q^ ^ 1 gqi% 

q% ^ I ^ q^ ^1 ?refi[ qa i 1 qntqi^ qa «! » % q;? -u - 1 w g? q#% 11 qw- 
mfecT I ^55^ B qq ^rreq? ^ n psrei en® ^ » ^tsrh qftfw swraiFf 

ijsrt^ pi «4 P^e15^ b ^ II 

' Folio 31— II 3T*r ??g<lq^t^r 11 
— B II 

Folio 32— II SpRft 5ia[0ft II 

Folio 32b— II 3W «§? II 

— 11 3W ^ II 

Folio 33b— “ ^ « 

"fl54 qwrere^ ^ qpr #qpr 1 iriir qw?^ ” etc. 
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FMo 3 ia~ “ ” 

Fdio 35b~ “ 5«5Rt ^ I 3flH f 51 I ” 

Folivs 36'37~-Recipes for several varieties of 
Folio 37— “ gw ” 

Folio 38— “ f?r 

Folio 39— II aT'4 It 

Folio 40b— II ?ir 1115 II 

Folio 41a- “ II m jw ?i3ffl%5 11 in^^piwa5i-n«i?r3 1 i ” 

Folio 41b— “ ?rr WHSn SII5 II ^ II ” 

— " jfi nvRfsrr :ir^ ” 

Folio 42a— “ qi wr ;ig!IgIW>SR: ” 

— “ ?iT 5115 I ^iwsnoTg??: ii 's ii ” 

-( “ m 5i5iTf^ 5W ?Erffl!ftniam^¥n: ” ) 

Folio 42b— — “an 515 ” 

Folio 43a- — “ ^ 55H3 

Then IoUmw some more recipes for WITSf, each ending with a certificate “ WHS 
” or “ fjtiRig #512 ” 

Folio 45b— “ 3T«r 5^# ” 

— “ <15 '■’ 

Folio 46a— “ ( '?? ) 5W tl i#^55f ” ' 

— “ 51 >f5t 515 5^11^ ” 

Folio 47- “ 5T 515 ” 

1I[555|^ ” ( “ 2cl5^rf^ ” ) 

— “ 51 515 i^C5rfi ” 

— “ 51 515 5?qR5^fl5r^ ” 

Folio 47b — * 5T5 

Folio is- “ 3T5 3^^JR5^5ft ” 

— §55 %55 ” 

— “ ^51 leS ” 

Folio 49 " II flcT §51 5«RI5 aijfSl %fe5I 5li^ 551 §55 551 51^1 ^ 551 

5^1^ 5 5 5t5l(^5'l 551 551 #1^51 55T 555^ 

^51 511551 31^ II II # II ” 

Folio 49a — 


m 

i«f 


pi 

P 

• pi 

f«I 

§lRlf»lf^(t 

P 

P 

p 

pi 


P 

P 

pi 

fW 

3f5li^ 

P 


w 

Iff 

551^ 

pi 

pi 

§55 

315 

fl^ 

pi 

P 


fI5l55 

pi 1 

P 

pi 

pi 
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Folio 49b — 


I 



mm 



w 

gw 

>9 

yy 


yy 


nwg 


yy 

3l^r 

yy 

pr 


» 



yy 



)) 

yy 

yy 

yy 

g^ sRrrfe 35 


>) 

y> 

^5 



i) 

y> 

yy 

g«T<T 

yy 


» 

» 

yy 

yy 

n#?fr 



yy 

yy 






y* 
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The MS containing these two treatises viz. (1) the Gandliasara and the Gandhavada 
with Bhdsd commentary appears to be about 200 years old, judging by the condition of 
the paper on which it is written and also its script. The questions about the authorship 
and chronology of these two treatises may now be discussed as follows : 

(1) Is it possible to suppose that the treatise Gandhavada is also the work of Gaiiga- 
dhara, the author of the Gandhasdra ? 

There is no definite evidence to answer this question in the positive or negative. 

(2) Who is the author of the Bhd^ or Marathi commentary on the SnndhavBHa in 
Sanskrit ? 

This question also cannot be answered definitely though it is possible to suppose that 
the author of the Gandhavada himself composed the Marathi commentary on his own work. 

(3) What is' the chronology of both these works and the Bhd^d commentary? 

All these three texts are certainly more than 200 years old. This inference based on 
the condition of the manuscript and its script finds corroboration from the old Marathi 
language of the commentaiy^ At any rate the form of the Marathi language of the com- 
mentary \\ill provide us some criterion to fix its chronology approximately. I note below 
some words and expressions from the commentaiy to enable scholars to fix its chronology : — 


— ( Sans Criterion ) (27) 

■ — (27) 

— ^ (33) 

— (27) 28), (29). 
(32) 

— 3If5 (34) 

— (34) 

— (35). (36) 

— #^( 35 ) 

— # (38) 

— (40) 

— ^ (42) 

— 3^ (48) 


— ittT, il%( 28 ) 

— iMr (33) 

— (33) 

— (43) 

— (45) 

— qrsg (46) 

— (46) 

filer (47) 

— ^ (47) 

— feareg 'n<^ (47) 


Judging by the above forms’ of the Marathi language of the commentary I may ten- 
tatively assign this commentary to the latter half of the 15th century or the middle of the 
16th century a.d. 

The Marathi commentary is useful linguistically because it gives us the vernacular 
equivalents for some of the Sanskrit terms in the text of the Gandhavada. In the MS of 
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the Gandhasdra some tables* of aromatic materials are recorded on some folios. I cannot 
say if these tables form part of the text of the Gat^dhasdra of Gahgadhara. I reproduce 

these tables below as jthey contain both Sanskrit and vernacular terms : — 

Folio 7a — 








f5 




5rjfqq^ 




gsq 





^#551 







Folio 9h — 


qpsr^ 

W 




llssr 




*rt^ 









m 


tl9) 






Folio 11a — 




sn»i%?R 


^55r 

qsr^ 

5^1 

fS 

5FTr 






ftffr 





ffq=qq5i 

3#r 

1 

! iM 


=qqsF 


Folio 11b — 









?#55 



fs 



Folio 12a— 



srriqsft 

^#5 

55qqcq^ 


q^^ 









r^f 


q[55TqiS15 

55qq 


3155 

*Iffe5R 

q)55 
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Folio 16a — 


Folio 20b-- 





* 


9« 




^155 


3^ 






ffn 

jrin%gT 








?^55f 


a«TR5 




^RT 






3T5il5 

sufigsr 









, 


m 



gf«r ^ 




1 




qi55i 


BTire % 

a?ii 



ra43 



*IRft 'K’i 




e o 

sri^PTf 



fp 

59S 

-tfo 



55tn %% 

'^vs 

?T55 








3[IIH H'A 

3T5Eit^ 





'Ad 


\C 

55I^[ 

^*II55q5f 

'll 





sjnsR?^ 

x% 





Folio 27a — 




q4?T 

35it 


1 












^mi 




The foregoing tables with the exception of the last one are perhaps intended to help 
the actual manufacture of perfumes. They give at a glance the several aromatic ingredi- 
ents and their suggested combinations. The elaborate table on folio 20b specifies the pro- 
portions of these ingredients. It is for the Indian manufacturers of perfumes to under- 
stand their exact vSignifkan^e and compare these proportions with those now in practice. 

I now close this paper by noting below the names of materials mentioned in the 
Marathi commentary on the Gandhavada 
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Fcaio. 27- 3TII5, 5niR-:ft, nM], 15551, rIR«t5iq5r, <lA, 

cisr, ^r, 55^n, ijr, ^rg, pr, 

Folio 2S~ gf55, 5?ft55!, 3Ti%f55fi[, nife^Hf, ART, ^51, ^i, 

»isgRr, q5i^, gin%, 5tif<s55, sizmi#, 

?T>ir, ffiat, w, g^f, 3Tnt, irrst^in, npr, 

4i^, 5RI, 3i^T, ^R, ?i3r, %fejn, mwk, 5r^ife. 

Folio 29— “ 5^ J^HI 9!JI^ ”, “ !R Jf^IcII iTISt^R ”, il|%, »lta?td, ^31^1551, 

“ ?^i jpwr ”, “ 4 ^ i^oifir ^ ”, gil j^oiai ’» 
, “ gft J^l ^ ”, “ q55R?n 

”, “ 3Rt arrft ”, cure, ^rta, ^^iq, 

•RSI, 5§It, 

Folio 30 — ”, qRI, I?®IctF 55t^«l ”, qi^, *f^5®T, 

gqin, i5«5li:r, it^si, ^arei^q, ^ 3 , qq^, 

re^t f^, ^q^'tT, 3ITft, ^q^555, “§1 f|fElfiir2 

Folio 3-1 qqoq, €ts, qwr, ql?5q?t, “ sr j§<nqt 5i«i^ ”, ‘'»ft«iT 

qiR<t, “5nf«5Rt^ m?n ^^§0% ^t55%”, Jif^g, 

?Tqreiq, 5nfqq5!, f^gjs, 'ftsqf^, qt^. 

Folio 32- STSirg^, %3iqtqt, ^T^T, f^q%5R:, ql^sfrij^, 

Jit^g, qt^t=qq, q.^^, %q% qw, gq, ng, “ ^qi », ^qrq, 
^155, (“fi^ gsftrareg, qqqisc, “?i5ir qfgvsrqr vng 

“ %feq5f aqg# qft 1 req^ %feq^ qqf^ 1 qiqoi 

qrfe% ”-‘ gqqqi^qT ” 

Folio 33— 3511, qtqqf, Jrq stqg 'ftqi^sr, ^qr, req^, %q^ srqi^, 

' jreq%, siqrlNt arMf, ssqtsr. 

Folio 34 — 5iqq5r, 3nq55, 5B^q(5!, 5iqqRr, q«reiW, 1^55, qfg^gtq, “ 

”, qq%5^, gsl®, gjgs, »?5t, 

2. '‘This Buka powder) owes its origin to who is possibly the Yadava king 

Singhmia ( a , d . 1210-1247). The reference to is also found in the text of Gandha- 

vada which reads^- — “ qt f«l 5^: ^ fUqT^t ” Evidently both 

the text of the Gandhavada and its Marathi Commentary are later than a ». d . l^tO or so. 
In the Rasamketakalikd of Kayastha Camunda ( a . d . 1475 -1509) a physician called 

is said to have administered to King 

“ fli5araM9rqi55iq Rft i 

q^qur ii ” 

(Vide my paper on the “ Dates of the Works of Kayastha Canmrfda ”, Poona Orientalist. 
Vol. V, pp. 6-15). Singhapa collected many physicians round him. A ftqqqoft called 
qrqq composed an inscription for this King— Vide p. 75 of Sources of Medieval History 
of Deccan, Vol. I (1930) by G., H. Khare. 
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Folio 35— *T5t3r, ^i<5c, ( “ 

^1^9555, =q5[5!^jj, 35ft, feajrg, 

Folio 36— >Tt5ra^, artlgg^, 55^^, w, gfiWF, 

3T^2, ^^JTqitrSI. 

Folio 37— =^^q5ft, 5ra^w. 

Folio 38— i|?t, gpw^, gg, “ >ngf^ ^ ”, 

#gt, #, 5»?igrr, J?g, g?r, 3 riIS[§5, 

qtf%af^. 

Folio 39— “ ^ift% ”, ^ 55t^ ”, =^r5^. 

Folio 40— “ Igoft fitqoit ^ II la'jft II ”, “ ^ ”, 

“ 3n3<jft ”, “ cim ¥ift% ”, 5Rig!T, 

“ 155^ ” “ ^5gi J5®i^r ”, gicn^sg^ 

“ an?i»gT^ s ^ i?«irir ^i5rd, “ J5<^ ain^ ”, “ 

’5*^1 ^(3 ” — " f gqm ”. 

Folio 41- “ ”, " iftcT J?®ir ”, " f^sr Wf ”. 

Folio 42— qfsrrwft, feg<n, jrfe^rasr, 1^, “ j^oicti 

” Ira, “ ^iT ;?orai 551^ ”, igi^, snfJTlqg, 

Folio 43— q?ft, 5n?5iT, ^^15 %5n, snft'Tsft, ^riTfi, ^ftltfrst, #«!%, wsrift, 

gqnfi^, q?i«, fe'^tra, 3fen, ^?fiw, ^Tsr, stri^, ^R?t. 

Folio 44- qflcT, sft3^55, qWR'nt, 35ft5I, 5ftg, f<^r, %, gg, ?55fl:, 

“ ^ 'III- ”, gg, 5HR?:, %q5r, qr^. 

Folio 45— q^nmr, “ smr qiraf^qi ”, qmr, sn^ 53, 

gsr, qisroft u^'t, i^r^rr, “ <tI% h ”, " 

^ ^gr ” 

Folio 46- “%*[ ;5?>igT a!»qg ”, feffi^ Jiggi 551^ ”, qqsr, 

FoUo 47— tg«5, c^g, ®tf , “ qSt 5(jp} ^i[ ^ ”, gtq. 

Folio 48- qi%5g=^, qiqjg, %55Rngi;, fsiqg, gmat, 

^ma, ^gggra, snfSt 55551^, gsfis, ^-4, ?i<^- 

%5R, ^e't gnsr, vrfS#, ?tmg, sftg, qi^. 

The foregoing analysis of the Marathi commentary reveals in detail the variety of 
aromatic an!d other materials that were used in Medieval India for the manufacture of 
cosmetics and perfumery. Additional points furnished by this analysis arc the following : - 

(1) Sanskrit and other terms and their equivalents are recorded as follows ; - 

“ jsggi 313^ ”, “ Jiggr srer ”. 

(2) Kioijaraja mentionejd on folio 38 in the expression “ Wt 5 T ^! T5T fgq i( ^ ” is evi- 

dently King Bhoja of EMiara (c. a.d. 1050). 
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(3) Sifighaijca referred to on folio 30 as the originator of a powder is possibly 

identical with .the Yadava King (a.d. 121(X— 1247). 

(4) It appears that glass-vessels were used in connection with the manufacture of 

perfumery. or glass bottle is mentioned on folio 34. chHmSf or a 

glass ves'sel is referred to on folios 39 and 40. 

(5) A piece of woolen blanket was used as a strainer Folio 38). 

(6) As regards the (Folios 40 and 45) and the (Folio 45) 

referrejd to in the commentary please see Plate IV (21 and 22) in the Short 
History oj Aryan Medical Science, by Thakore Saheb of Gondal, London, 1896. 

i?) There arc references to Cinnaonon as (Folio 35) and (Folio 36). 

Hobson- Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, 1903) states that Darcheenee is a Per- 
sian word meaning China-stick. It records usages of dar-chini, dated A.D. 1563 
and 1621. 

(8) I'herc are references to the word in the commentary (vide Fedio 38-- 

meaning “ the dried kernel of the cocoanut which is called in 
English Coprah (vide Hobson-Jobson, pp. 253-254 where we get dated usages 
of the word like — Copra (A.D. 1563, 1578) \ Chopra (A.D. 1584), etc.). 

In view of the data recorded above I am inclined to fix the date of the Gandliavdda 
and its Marathi commentary between a.d. 1350 and 1550 tentatively. This date is consis- 
tent with the reference to King Singhana (a.d. 1210-1247) and the old forms of the Mara- 
thi language, not to say the present condition of the MS and it^ script. I hope that the 
students of historical linguistics and the students of the history of Perfumery industry of 
medieval India will fully exploit the rich contents of these new sources for their study vi:' 
the (1) Candfiasdia of Gahgadhara and the (2) Gandhavdda with Marathi commentary. 



MISCELLANEA 


TEN AVATARAS (INCARNATIONS) cS: DARWIN S 
THEORY OF EVOLUTION 

The theory of Incarnation of God-Soul is recorded in one form or another in the scriptures 
of all the civilized nations of Ancient times, Aryams, Ettyptians. Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews 
Greeks and Chinese. Even the Savages of Africa, America and Australia hold similar beliefs. 
The best preserved, and perfectly deciphered Theory of such Incarnations is the Aryan Theory 
of Ten Avatars Alatsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, VVainana, Parasuraina, Rama, Krishna, 
Buddha, and Kalki, embodied in the following verse H 

^ ^ ^51 II. 

Owing to the heavy layers of subsequent misinterpretations and dross gathered round this 
and similar other theories, the Scholars and Scientists of the modern Civilization class them 
as Mythology, too low, in their opinion, for consideration in their Que^t for True Knowledge. 
So it becomes the sacred duty of a research worker of the Scriptures to clear the dross and 
misinterpretations from such Theories, and convince the Scholars and Scientists, that they 
arc marvellous facts of Science recorded by the Scientists of the Ancient Civilizations. 

Scientific Chronology lays down as under, regarding the beginning or duration of our World. 
Lord Kelvin deduced twenty million years as the lime during which it ( World ) has existed, 
but this period is too short to be accepted by geologists as the age of the Earth. The discovery 
of Radio-active sub.stances brought a new factor into consideration, and it has been lately esti- 
mated that as the abode of life ( Lord Rayleigh. Brit. Assocn. 1921 ) a moderate multiple of one 
thousand million years is the possible and probable duration of the Earth's crust. (Whittekar’s 
Almanac 1926). 

Against these assertions, the Aryan Scriptures exactly calculate the duration of the World 
at 432 million years, known as Kalpa " (Kalpa : Being a period of 132 million years of the 
mortals and measuring the duration of the World. Apte’o Sans. P2ng. Diet. p. 343.) 

Darwin’s Theory’ of the Origin of the Species and of Evolution of Life by natural selection, 
survival of the fittest, and developments according to the needs of the environment, is now 
accepted by all. This Theory pro\ ed that Life began in water, from something like a self divid- 
ing Amoeba, and reached Its first stage in various kinds of Fishes. Then in second slagt It 
developed into animals who can live in w’ater as w'cll as on land, such as crabs, Thloises, Alli- 
gators etc. In Its third stage. It left off all connection with water, and developed into four 
footed animals of the forest such as Deer, Boars. Ass, Horse etc. In Its fourth stage It deve- 
loped into animals trying to walk erect on two feet, such as Kangaroos, Bears, Monkeys etc. 
In Its fifth stage, It developed into Ape-Man. After this physical development into Manform, 
the physical evolution became secondary, and Mental or Brain development became primary, for 
advancement of Life, as will be secTi from the following three quotations : ,1 Pithecanthropes 
erectus (Erect Ape-Man) Remains of a skull and thigh bone were found in 1891 and 1892 by 
Professor Dubois, at Trinil, Java. 'Fhese are held to be remains of a creature of Pleistocene 
times, about midway betw^een the Orangutan and Man in development (Whittekar’s Almanac 
1940 p. 2^18)” 2. Sinanthropos Pekinensis (Peking Man) A skull found at Choukoutien, 40 ipiles 
south west of Peking, China, (Dec. 2. 1929) is ascribed to the same period asi the Java type, 
but the br^in development is greater than in the Trinil skull an(d the brain case much 
thinner than that of the Piltdown skull, (Whittekar’s Almanac 1940, p. 218) If we 
take the general average of this class' of skulls, as compared with modem skulls, we find 
them of smaller brain capacity, thicker and flatter, with prominent frontal sinuses, receding 
foreheads, projecting muzzles, and weaker chins. The brain is decidedly smaller, the average 
being 1150, cubic centimetres as' compared with 1250, in Australians, and Bushmen, and 1600 
in well developed Europeans. (Human Origins. Chap. X p. 13,1. By Samuel Laing.) Thus 
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by gradual Evolution from lower to higher complexity inj body and brain, the Human Life 
on this world has reached the present day stage of development in invention, Art, Science^ 
Philosophy etc. * 

The Sanskrit word " Avatara ** is derived from the verb Avatru meaning to cross 
over.” So in its simple form “ Avatara ” means crossing over from one stage to another. 
According to Aryan scriptures Vishnu or God-soul (Life?) first manifested in water in Fish- 
form. (Matsya). i.e. Life living in water only. Then it crosses over to its second higher 
stage in Tortoise form. (Kurma) i.e. Life which can live in water as' well as on land. 
Then it crosses over to a third higher stage in Boarform (Varaha) i.e. fourfooted Life living 
on land and in forest. Then it crosses over to a fourth higher stage in Narasinha form 
(Narasinha) i.e. half animal and half Man. Then it crosses^ over to a fifth higher stage in 
V’amanaform (Vamana) i.e. full human development, but low and stunted like an Ape-Man. 
Aftef reaching the Human Form, the mental complexity and brain development becomes 
primary, and Life crosses over to a sixth higher stage in Parasurama Avatara, showing per- 
fect physical Evolution, but the mental qualities of animal ferocity, revenge, killing etc. 
crudely manifested. Then Life crosses over to a seventh higher stage in Rama Avatara, 
showing advanced mental and moral qualities of foibearance, religious zeal, higher sense of 
duty etc. Then Life croj^es over to an eighth higher stage in Krishna Avatara, showing a 
further advancement and complexity in mental and moral qualities', and development of 
Political life and strife, various Inventions, Scientific advancement, and higher type of Art 
and Philosophy. Then Life crosses over to a ninth higher stage in Buddha Avatara, show- 
ing the highest Philosophy ever reached and preached. We may safely call the epoch in 
which we live, as the Buddha stage in advancement of Life on this world. The future tenth 
higher stage of Evolution of Life is also visualised as the Zenith of Human development 
which will culminate in Kalki Avatara. 

The Theory of Evolution also proves how the transformation of Life living in tuaUr, 
into Life living in water as well as on landi came about, i.e. how crossing ov^er from one stage 
to another took place. Fish living in sea are carried by tides on shore and are often exposed 
for some time without water, till the next wave again takes them in. Some fish die, they 
have no developed organs to inhale Oxygen from the air, as' they have to take oxygen from 
the water. But some fish arc sturdy enough to exist during this period of distress*, till 
the next wave takes them in. Gradually such sturdy fish and their progeny, who live near 
the shores are accustomed to survive for intervals between waves without water. Then it 
happens that such fish are often left in shallow pools of water after the tide recedes, and sucli 
pools would hour by hour get dry, when the period and amount of distress of the fish, thus 
left, increases till the next day, when the tide comes again and takes* them in. Among these 
fish who are sturdy enough to sunfive during the period of distress, and their progeny, 
necessary organs are gradually developed so that they can exist without water. (Outline of 
History Chapt. 1, By H. G. Wells) Thus the period of distress, survival of the fittest, and 
development according to the needs of environment lead Life to higher and higher manifesta- 
tions. 

Now the Avatara Theory also definitely asserts that : — 

“ Vishnu (God-Soul or Life) crosses over to ten painful higher Avataras in time of great 
distress.” 

^This simple commonsense comparison is quite sufficient to convince the Scholars and 
Scientists that the Theory of Evolution of Life was known and declared forcibly by the 
Ancient Aryan Scientists, thousands' of years before Charles Darwin expounded it, and the 
later Scientists accepted it. Darrin stops after reaching Human Formations, while the 
Avatara Theory goes further, and deals with the Evolution of Human Beingsi right up to 
the modern stage of physical and mental evolution. 

Bhayawadar House. 

Chittal. ( Kathiaw^ad . ) Anakchandra 

Dated. 27-5-1944. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURVA 

t 

The glorious career of Chandragupta Maurya both as a liberator of India from the yoke 
of the Greeks or as the first great emperor or empire-builder of this country has produced^ 
such a deep impression upon the) minds of the Indian people, that they have transported him* 
to the land of legend and romance, Eveiy^ section of the Indians Brahmanas, Buddhists 
and Jainb--have pieseiTed traditions of the great emperor, which though varying in outward 
details centre round an inner nucleus of historical truth. Some such traditions are also 
collected in a Persian text, Maymal-ut-Taivarikh, a portion of \\hich has been translated 
into English, of course from M. Reinands French rendering, by Sir II. M. Elliot in the fir.-l 
volume of his “ History of India as told by her own historians.” This portion is based on 
a Sanskrit text, which in the opinion of M. Rcinand. was comixised about the commencement 
of the Christian era. certainly long before the appearance of Rajaiumu^'ni and tven 'U thu 
M(ihabharata. 

It fellows ihercfore that the work contains genuine histoiical traditions at least at ilu 
Mauryan period which was removed from the author oiil\ by thue centuries. Hovvt vcr, !.i 
the text before us traditions and legends of different periods and \'aricd contents haM been 
indiscriminately pieced together so as to form a continuous narrative ol lacts. \\i ihc 
fawarikh contains some brilliant suggestions which lend to illumine many a dark jxigcs oi 
Indian History. The episode of Rama Gupta of the dynasty and the u-urpation of hi- 
throne by Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditj^a is recorded in lull details in this licatise. Here 
we are concerned with a remark, hitherto unnoticed, which seems to refer to Chandragupta 
Maui'va. 

The Tawarikh '^ays that ” in the country of Said iheie wen three king^ until at length 
all the territory of the Hindus came under the authority of King Kafoud, aflLt he had by 
his' valour subdued them. A Brahmaoa had blessed him and said that the whi'le .sovereigni\ 
should devolve upon him."’ 

To me it appears that ‘ Kafaud ’ is a contracted Persian iianscription of the woic 
‘Chandragupta’ and the following circumstances lead me to identify him with the famou- 
founder of the Maurya dynasty : 

(1) Kafaud, as noted above, is said to have been ' blcs’sed by a Brcihriian’ who pre- 
dicted that the whole of sovereginty w^ould devolve upon him. We know for ceriain tliat 
Chandragupta won the throne of Magadha under the guidance and inspiration ol the great 
Brahman diplomat, Visnugupta Chanakya.- 

\2) The Tawarikh emphasizes the outlandish nature of Chandragupta: ", thi^ Kafaud 
was not a Hindu. Justin also describes the lowly origin < f Chandragupta and the Mudra- 
raksasa and the cnmmentar>' on the Visnu Puiana call him " Vrisala.” Though according “ 
to Dr H C. Seth this title signifies no lowly origin and is simply a -anskritizcci form of the 
Greek word ‘ BasiliurP’ and though Buddhi>t works describe his descent from the moriga> 
of pipphalivana, who in the Mahaparinibbana sutla figure as the claimant of a shaie from 
the ashes of the Buddha being his Kshatriya Kinsmen, the fact cannot be doubted that 
Chandragupta was beyond the pale of orthodox Hindu society. 

1. Elliot and Dawson : History of India I, p. 108. 

2. See Vi§r)upurana (IV. 24) ; Kamandaka’s Nitisara 

(Intro.) SfifTfi’TrtTil: 1 snUflT ^^1^ «l, 

Hanachandra’s Pari$i§ta Parvan (VIII, 376) 41^ I 

rg ll, Mudiaraksasa (Act II) 3Tf^ 

Mahavaipsa (V, 16-J7) '' Then there came the famous Maurya King Chandragupta whom 
the great choleric Brahman Chi^akya, after killing the 9th Nanda sovereign Dhana Nanda, 
anointed to the sovereignty of entric Jambudvipa (my translation) etc. 

3. Ibid p. 108. 4. Ind. Hist, Qait. (1941). 
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(3) Kafauci is described in the Tawarikh as a contemporary of Alexander the Great 
Plutarch also avers that Androcotlos himself, who was tren but a youth saw Alexander 
himself. ■’ The contemporaneity of Alexander and Chandragupta Maurya too established 
a fa*ci to require any detailed treatment. 

(4) The Tawarikh goes on : “he (Kafaud) had visions of which he asked the inter- 
pretation from a Brahmana The fact that Chandragupta emerged fiom a lowly origin 
and was encouraged to the sovereignty of India by some supernatural omens is also borne 
out by Justin. “When he (Sandrocoitos) he remarks, “lay down overcome vdth fatigue and 
had fallen into a deep sleep a lion of enormous' size approaching the slumberer licked with 
its tongue the sweat which oozed profu^ly from his body and w'hen he awoke quietly took 
his departure. It was this prodigy which fir'^t inspired him with the hope of winning the 
throne.” ‘ 

^5) The Taw'arikh credits Kafaud with the establishment of the hist All-India Empire. 
Chandragupta Maurya is also on all hands accepted as the first historical emperor who 
welded the states of India in a central imperial organization. 

These considerations vouch for the identification of Kafaud, mentioned on the Tawarik 
with Chandragupta Maurya. Taking c.ur ?tand on this identification we proceed to -um- 
marize lire now information we get of this sovereign from the Persian Text. 

Chandragupta was a born leader of men. He appealed to the sensibility ot the masses 
not through his illustrious lineage or inipo.^ing ancestry but through his outstanding geniality 
and national sentiment. “ Through his kindly disposition and equity all became obedient 
to him.” “He made fine speeches”" and with his fiery eloquence fired the imagination of 
the masses and stirred their national and religious sentiments. Like all the Parvenu aspirant> 
of political power he upheld the cause of virtue, w^hich as he must have suessed, Avas in 
ab(‘yance partly on account of the domination of the Greek foreigners' and partly due to dte 
greed and exploitation of the Nandas. As the Tawarikh says, “ he raised their hopes by 
his virtue^ and realiz<‘d them by his deeds.” The Kautiliya Arthasastra says that the iJng 

was to address the armies thus ; g??! Wlfil^T: "Tdsf^- 

(P. 367 Shamasastriji’s edition). 

We have noticed above the remark of Plutardi that Chandragupta met Alexander in the 
Punjab. Evidently hi" motive was to secure the assistance of Alexander for the conquest of 
Magadha. Plutardi him>e]f hints ai this when he says that Chandragupta used to declare 
that A.lexander could easily have taken posses'sion of the whole country since the King 
(Nanda) was hated and despised by his .subjeclvS for the wickedness of his disposition and 
meanness of his origin.” “ From this passage,” writes Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury, ” it is not 
unreasonable to infer that Chandragupta vivsited Alexander with the intention of inducing 
the conqueror to put an end to the rule of tlie tyrant of Magadha. In thus seeking ihc 
alliance of Alexander Chandragupta must not only liad given the allurement of an easy 
conquest but also pursuaded him with proper gifts and a definite treaty of collaboration. Here 
the Tawarikh providCvS a very valuable piece of information : “ He (Chandragupta or Kafaud) 
sought peace with Alexander to whom he i^ent hh daughter a skilfuil physician, a philosopher 
and a glass vas€.”'i The meaning of this statement becomes apparent w^hen we recall 
Alexander’s liking for Indian physicians and philosophers. His invitation of Dandamis. 
through Onesicrites and the latters’ vigorous reply is evidence in point. Likewise he appointed 
Indian physician^ in his camp. As for the matrimonial alliance, it was part of his scheme for 


5. MacCrindle : Invasiion of India by ^exander the Great (p. 311). 

6. Elliot and Dowson ; History of India Vol. I, (p. 108) . 

7. MacCrindle : op. cit. (p, 328). 

8. Elliot and Dawson : op. cit. p. 108. 

9. MacCrindle: op. cit. p. 311. 

10. Political History of Ancient India, p. 218. 

11. Elliot and Dawson, op. cit., p. 108. 
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hellenising the East as is proved by his' marriage with Roxanla and the common feasts insti- 
tuted by him in Persia. Later on Seleucus also concluded a marital alliance with Chandra- 
gupta. In fact such alliances, according to the diplomatic morality of the day, were the 
best credentials' of a lasting friendship. The gift of the glass vase must have been an appeal 
directed to the artistic taste of Alexander. Thus in the selection of the presents Chandra- 
gupta betrayed the same perspicacity that he showed in winning the hearts of the people 
and binding them in a common cause of naticnalilt*. Alexander did heed theste advances 
but the reports of the military^ strength of the Nandas were so appalling as to break the morale 
of the Greek forces and to constrain them to retrace their steps. Chandragupta had to crush 
his enemy with his' own resources. 

Meerut College. Meerut, Buddhaprakash B.A. 


REVIEWS 

Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and K. Madhava Krishna 

Sarma, M.D.L., published by the Gm^ernment of Bikaner. Bikaner. 1944. Pages 100 ; 

size X lOi". 

The 10th of April 1939 was a red-letter day in the history of the Anup Sanskrit Library 
of Bikaner. It was on this day that the Prime Minister of the Bikaner State threw open 
the doors of this Library to the public for research work and further resolved to start a serial 
publication with a liberal grant from the State. It was also a lucky moment when Major 
K. M. Panikkan the then Minister of Education (now Prime Minister) invited Dr. C. K. 
Raja of the University of Madras to pay ai visit to Bikaner and prepare a complete catalogue 
of the Mss in this Library'. The catalogue before us is the first fruit of this vivSit and every 
lover of Sanskrit learning will join us in our congratulations to the Govt, of Bikaner, Major 
Panikkar, Dr. Raja and Mr. K. M. K. Sarma who have cooperated ably in bringing out this 
catalogue. 

The Catalogue of this Library prepared by Peterson in 1880 was not complete. It noticed 
only about 1700 MSS. The Catalogue, now completed and the 1st Fasciculus of which is 
presented to us, is quite comprehensive and accurate. It is not a descriptive catalogue but 
a classified list giving all relevent details in columns. About this list Dr. Raja obser\^es : — 
In the case of most of the manuscripts more details than this are not required and so it is 
not proposed to prepare a descriptive catalogue for the entire collection. The description 
given in the classified list is quite enough. In the case of the rare manuscripts whkc further 
descriptions are required, a supplementary volume containing such detailed descriptions will 
be prepared and issued after the list is completed.” 

The Catalogue was planned by Dr. Raja but the work of executing this plan and seeing 
it through the press has been carried out by Mr. Sarma, the Curator of the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. Mr, Shairma was appointed Curator towards the end of 1941 and it is highly 
creditable to him that he should complete this work so expeditiously and accurately in such 
a short time. 

The present first fasciculous comprises 1(X) pages containing a list of 1340 MSS of which 
833 pertain to Veda, 128 are Srauta MSS, 53 are Grhya MSS, 84< are Itihdsa MSS, 277 are 
Purdrtc MSS and 15 are Gita MSS. Many of these MSS were copied during the reigp t)f 
Alaharaja Sri Anup Singh, whose name the Library bears. 

The present Catalogue in one of the Publications of the Anup Sanskrit Library patron 
nized by H. H. .the Maharaja of Bikaner. These publications were projected under three 
cla^s (i) Catalogues ; (ii) The Canga Oriental Series, and (iii) The Sadul Oriental Series-- 
Rajasthani and Hindi, Out of the projected works the following have so far been published 

(1) Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS in the Anup Sanskrit Library represented by the 
1st Fasciculus under review, (2) Anupastnthagu^tdvatdra, (3) Akabarasdhi^fhgdradarpa^a, 
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Mr. Sarjna, the Curator of the Library, is the General Editor of the Ganga Oriental Series, 
The > Editorial Board for the Sadul Orietital Series conasts of the DSrectoir of Education, 
Bikaner, Dr. Dasharathh Sarma and Prof. N. D. Swami. We wish all success to this literary 
actiyitity at Bikaner under the direct patronage of H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner., In 
promoting, this activity His Highness has been redeeming by instalments the debt he owes 
to his illustrious ancestor Maharaja Sri Anupasirhha, to whose love for the learned and their 
learning we owe a deep debt of gratitude. The only way of discharging* this debt is the 
publication of some of the rare works collected by this devotee of Sarasvati during his life- 
time and preserved with care by the successive Maharajas of Bikaner upto the present day. 

P. K. Code. 


Rtmamhdram (Aryan Culture Series, Vol. 2) with commentaries of Mapi Rama and 

Amarakirti Sun, Edited by Prof. Sita Ram Seghal, M.A., m.o.l- ; published by the 

author, D 2930, Kucha Balmata, Lahore, pp. xxvii+ 90 ; size 61" X Price 

Rs. 10 ; Shillings 10. 

It is a happy sign of the times' that Textual Criticism has come to stay among Sanskri- 
tists in India. It would be a red-letter day in the history of Indology when all our classics 
are critically edited by Indians themselves. The present critical edition of the Rtusamhdra, 
the authorship of which is ascribed to Kalicfesa, is the most delightful poem to read as it 
contains a rich aroma of ancient Indian culture, the fragrance of which has already been 
wafted over centuries of Indian literary and cultural life. The lay reader of this poem is 
entitled to 'have a critical edition of this poem from his learned brother and Prof. Sehgal has 
spared no' pains to give us good critical edition within the limits of his material viz. six 
printed texts and one MS from the Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona, with Amarakirti’s commentary. The commentary of Majji Rama published in the 
edition is complete while that of Amarakirti is incomplete. The editor tells us that ne 
has followed Mani Rama in editing the Text, though in some places he has been forced to 
adopt other variants. Besides the variants noted in the foot-notes we find along with them 
occasionally recorded some parallel descriptions in the Rdmdycem and classical Sanskrit 
literature. The four indices compiled by Mrs. Sehgal and given at the end will be found 
very useful. The iint contains a season-wise list of all interpolated verses. The second 
gives the alphabetically arranged Pada-Index of all the verses. The third is a word-index 
of the whole text. The fourth is an alphabetical index of the names of flowers, plants and 
trees occurring in the poem. Besides these indices the ediftor has recorded a short Biblio- 
graphy of publications used by the author in the present edition. 

In his critical Introduction Prof. Sehgal surveys the Seasons and their number in the 
Vedic literature. He then takes thisi survey down to the classical literature. This survey 
nakes dalightful reading as it links up the description of seasons in the Rtusariihdra with those 
given by other eminent poets and thus gives a historical and cultural perspective to the poem. 
Prof. Sehgal next compares the account of Seasons in this poem with that given in the several 
passages of the Rdmdyafia and concludes that the Rtusamhdra could not have been w'litten 
without the direct inspiration of the Rdmdya^ and that its author must have been a devout 
reader of the Adi Kavya so as to imitate itsi descriSption and language in his own w'ork.’' 
This theory of the indebtedness of the Rtusarkhdra to the Rdmdyai^ appears quite plausi- 
ble in view of the great influence of this epic on subsequent literature. The Introduction is 
concHided by the editor with a few remarks on Amarakirti, the Jain author of the com- 
mentary published in the present edition. Ptof. Sehgal assigns Amarakirti to a period 
'' between the middle of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century Amarakirti com- 
menting on Rtus'amhdra I, 28 and II, 28 mentions King Bhoja ; 

\ as the patron of the author of the Rtusamkdra. Prof. Sehgal states that this reference 
shows that* Kalidasa, the so-called author of the Rtusamhdra was not the same Kalidasa as 
the celebrated author of the Sdkuntala but another who flourished in the age of King Bhoja. 
We agree with Prof. Sehgal that this statement, though not absolutely reliable, provides suffi- 
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dent ground to assume that the negative side has a tradition as early as the time of Amara- 
kirti. 

We congratulate Prof. Sehgal, the Editor of this excellent critical edition of the Rtu- 
samhara, and Prof. Sadhu Ram, the Editor of the Aryan Culture Series for their co-opera- 
tion in bringing out thfe Volume in spite of all difficulties consequent upon war conditions. 
The scholar must work in war or peace. The warrior can rest on his sword but not the 
pen-man. 


We await with eagerness the Index. Verborum to the Works of Kalidasa promised by 
Prof. Sehgal on p. xxvii of hisf Introduction. 


P. K. G^. 


Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law by Dr. Ludwik Sternbach, Ph.D., University Lwow, 

Cracow (Poland), Hono. Professor of Andent Indian Culture, Bharatiya Vid>’a Bhavan,. 

Bombay. 

At the outbreak of the present world war Dr. Sternbach escaped from Poland and suc- 
ceeded in reading India. While in Poland he had carried out his Juridical Studies in Ancient 
Indiam Law and fortunately for Indology he managed to bring with him his collected notes 
pertaining to these Studies. It is highly creditable to Dr. Sternbach that he stuck to these 
studies in ^ite of the difficulties consequent upon his dislocation from his mother country 
and temporary stay in India. Verily he has followed in his present life the message of our 
ancient l?sis : — 

ITT studies before us are the fruit of this' Svddhydya and 

though published in several Oriental journals they pertain to one main subject, viz. the juristic 
study of Ancient Indian Law. These studies are as' follows : — 

1. Reciprocal Responsibility for Debts contracted by Married people {Annals B. O. R. 

Institute, Vol. XXIV, 1944, pp« 115-174). 

2. Legal Relations between Employers and Employees in Ancient India {Poona Orien- 

talist, Vol VIII, 1944, pp. 1-34). 

3. The Raksasa-Vivadia and the Pai?^ca-vivaha (New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, 1943, 

pp. J82-185). 

4. The Asura-vivaha and the Arsa-vivaha {Poona Orientalist, Vol. IX, 1944, pp. 1-57). 

5. Vesyd (Synonyms and Aphorisms ) — Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. IV and Bharatiya Vidya 

Miscellanay, 1945 — 72 pages. 

6. Legal Responsibility of Physicians in Ancient India for their carelessness in Medical 

Treatment {New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, 1944, pp. 101-105). 

7. Pledge {Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. VI, pp. 157-164). 

All these studies are fully documented and contain a rich mine of carefully selected, 
materials pertaining to the different aspects of Ancient Indian Law. Dr. Sternbach s mono 
greLpt on Vesyd will be very usteful to the students of historical linguistics and also to the 
students of the history of Indian Culture. No other language in the world than Sanskrit, 
says Dr. Sternbach, contains more synonyms or possessfes more beautiful aphorisms about 
Vesyd . — ^We congratulate Dr. Sternbach on his perseverance in continuing his studies in •spite 
of the hardships caused by his exile and trust that beforelong he would be able to join his 
compatriotal in his homeland to enable him to resume all his intellectual activities a^ before. 

R K. Code. 






